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National 
gesture of 
defiance 
i ...but a 
sombre 
horserace 


Kathy Maries and- 
lan Burr elf 

The 350th Grand National went 
ahead at Aintree yesterday, 48 
hours late, two horses short and 
with one vital element of the 
world's greatest steeplechase 
missing: the huzz. 

Monday afternoon, a time of 
day more often associated with * 
children’s television, was never ' 
going to attract the 70,000- 
strong crowd who attended the 
postponed race on Saturday. 

But in a gesture of defiance 
to the IRA, a larger than ex- 
pected turnout of more than 
20,000. including the Prime 
Minister, arrived at Aintree to 
watch Lord Gyllene cruise 
home at 14-1. 

The course was swamped by 
more than 500 police officers 
and 300 security guards. Cars 
were banned and racegoers giv- 
en bodysearches at Hie turn- 
stiles. Ifolfce even checked the 
paddock railings with mine de- 
tectors. The “spirit of the blitz' 
atmosphere was given added 
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Hying end: Philip Hide coming off Spuffington as he jumps - Becher*s Brook during the 150th Grand National at Aintree yesterday. The race was won by Lord Gyllene Photograph: Ross Kinaird/Allsport 


poignancy by the presence be- 
fore the race of the Gurkhas' 
military band 

After arriving uni 
by helicopter, John Mjtjor 
“The whole of the British nation 
and people around the world 
wish to see this race run and 
wish to indicate to people you 
cannot stop a great national 
sporting institution like the 
British Grand National. 

“1 think the message to the 
IRA is you cannot bomb the 
British out of British National 
Institutions. You cannot bomb 
Britain out of Northern Ireland. 
And you cannot bomb North- 
ern Ireland out of the UK. 

Earlier, the Princess Royal 
had been driven onto the coarse 
to cheers from the stands. But 
the usual carnival atmosphere 
of National day was missing, re^ 
placed by a sombre mood 
among crowds watched con- 
. stoutly by security staff. Police 
. asked people to cast a suspicious 
eye over the punter standing 
' next to them as pari of a poli- 
cy of "continuous search”. 

Bookmakers said they had 
\ never known a National like it. 

■ -“Come on, lei's have a bit of jol- 
lity,” William Price, one of a 
small number of bookies, im- 
plored punters. Peter O'SulIe- 

- van. commentating on the race 
. for his 50th and final time, 

. said: “It is less charismatic. A 

certain amount of drama always 
associated with il has been dis- 
sipated by this painful interim." 

- The crowd -was allowed in 
free and many present were 
mure interested in shivwing sol- 
idarity against the terrorists 
than in bucking the winner. 
-We come back to prove a 
point.- said Chris Slock of Mao- 
desficld. -It's pan of the British 

- resolve not to he intimidated. 1 ' 

The onlv major scare came 
Tour hours before the 5pm start 
of the race, when a suspect 
: package was found and de- 
stroyed in the County Stand. 

ThsLgalknw* humour meant 
that there was heavy backing for 
Go Ballistic, one of the most 
funded horses. In Ihe event, it 
■was not even placed. 

National reports. Sport. 
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Netanyahu unmoved 

■Middle East peace re- 
ceded with a speech in wish-* 
fomemhy Benjamin Nclanyahu, 
hwfb Prime Minister, inwfocb 
be. vowed to continue with h« 
settlements policy. .F*g*.** 

Ptop wedding . 

Oa?3s star Liam Gallagher and 
Patsv Kcnsrr imirricd in a secret* 
ceremony. - . 


A soap opera election? 


Anthony Bevins 
mdJojo Mayes 




the focaS ^oinl 
pobticaJsoap opera yesterday ' 
as, sairfd die mostbaa^ scenes 
witnessed m a general election ' 
campaign for decades, the vet- 
eran BBC fegreijyi cxjrrespbn- 
dent Martin; Befi defied 'the j 
former;' Ibiy; mmister Neif . 

Hamilton to stand down. 

Mr Bell was given a political ' 
baptism at fire at a London 
press conference where, thor- 
oughly mauled by media col- 
leagues, he nervously baredhis 
soul and his private life, and ah- 
noiincedhiswflliBgneSstostand- 
on an “anti-sleaze* : ticket.: 
against Mr Hamilton— the mair 
at the centre of die Commons > ! 
cash-for- questions affair - 

Soon afterwards, Mr Hamil- 
ton emerged from his con? 
stituenev home.; A statement; 
was delivered by his wife, and 
Bill Roadie, the Coronation 
Street actor, who is a friend of 
the couple. 

Mr Bell told his Londtin 
press conference thathewasas 

non-political as ■ anybnecouJct-, tic system which means fhede- 
be; be had had meetings; wfth . mocradc system is not pble to 


Screen guest: Coronation Street actor Bill Roache (left) with Neil and Christine 
Hamilton who had Inytttfd him for lunch at their home In Cheshire Photograph: Reuters 
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the Labour and Liberal- De- 
mocrat-candidates for Tatton,- 
and their parties, but was in no- 
body’s pocket If Mr Hamilton 
did not stand, nobody would be - 

more pleased, but if he beat Mil 


operate. 

But die Hamfltons 
Mr BeH of being the 


ilton for the seat, he was 
prepared to serve as MP for the 
full five-year parliamentary 
term. 

He said: “I have been aware 
of the deep unhappiness of the' ton said: “Mr 
people there. It’s.as if there’s a - have strenuously 
kind of poison in the democra- 


campaign manager, 
ton said: “If you 
going to docketi out 
a-hafi" weeks before 
you are all mad." 

In his statement. 




Hamfl - 
knows I 
1 any aL 
I believe 


the Dovraey inquiry will dear 
me of this, charge} 

“We -know nothing of Mr 
Bell’s opinions, save one - he 
is against the basitj principle of 
British justice, that a man is in- 
. nocent unless proven guilty. 
He condemns me without see- 
ing the evidence.” 

MrBeH said: “1 believe there 
is a deep disquiet in the public 
at large about our standards of 
conduct in public -life. It is in 
everybody’s interest that we 
sort this out. I believe the 
British people want tins-” 


in in tima te 
. detail the 48 hours it took to ac- 
cept the principle that he might 
stand -before embarking on a 
clandestine visit to the con- 
stituency on Sunday - Mr BeD 
suggested that he could not have 
lived with hims elf, if he had 
ducked the challenge. 

“I could think of lots and lots 
of reasons for saying this is none 
of my business, m the same way 
that I can think of lots and lots 
of reasons for not testifying to 
the war crimes tribunal in The 
Hague. 


“If s not what I’m about I’m 
a hack, like you,” he told 
reporters, adding: “There are 
. some things in Kfethat you don’t 
enjoy doing, but sometimes 
you like having done. I think it 
might turn out to be one of 
those." 

The electorate in true-blue 
Tatton is not used to uncer- 

fused as to Mr BelFsKrttl and 
undecided as to how they would 
vote yesterday. 

What was clear was that 
whichever candidate they sup- 
ported, both Mr Hamil ton’s 
supporters and detractors felt 
that without the conclusions of 
the Downey Report, they were 
unable to make their decision 
based on the “true facts”. 

Jill Bradbury, of Knutsford 
and District Animal Trust, who 
bad voted for Mr Hamilton in 
previous elections, said that 

meant^they’ had heard^ttle 
about policies. “We haven’t 
bad enough information about 
anybody. If the Downey report 
had come out at least we would 
have known where we stood 
with Hamilton." 

She was unclear as to what 
Martin Bell was actually stand- 
ing for, in terms of policies, but 
felt, as did many others, that the 
strength of hispersonaHty might 
make for a good result among 
a local population “sick” that 
Mr Hamilton hadn’t resigned. 

Omar Ashlan of die 
Knutsford Picture Shop said he 
would vote Conservative as al- 
ways, because his vote was cast 
“for the party rather than the 
person". He said: “I don’t know 
if Hamilton is guilty or not. But 
this area is true bine. Even if he 


loses 75 per cent of his major- 
ity he'll still get in.” 

Mr Ashlan s comments came 
as a poll in yesterday’s Man- 
chester Evening News showed 
that although the majority of 
Conservative voters believed 
the former trade minister should 
stand down, Mr Hamil too would 
win the seat with a reduced ma- 
jority if he toughed it ouL 
Mr Bell’s arrival apparently 
wrecked plans by councillor 
Tony Martin, one of the few 
members of the Tfctton Con- 
servative Association to speak 
out for a secret ballot on Mr 
Hamilton’s candidature. He 
said Mr Bell’s intervention 
would mean that there was 
now only token resistance to the 
MP's reselection. 
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Bell tolls ... 


nseats its old guard 


Fran Abrams 

Political Correspondent 


Tbny Blair's campaign man- 
agers have launched ah initia- 
tive to lever veteran MPs out of 
their seats to make way .for 
favoured newcomers. 

Pressure has been brought on 


■ Heaccused] 

the party's i 
of mast ermine 


■Mandebon, 

l organiser, 
; the exercise. 


Mr Powell, 67/ who has : 


to; 


resented _ 
said the party 
go-betweens 
pie; to go. In 
Davies, the i ' 
rethiy^and 
MPfor-J, 
lmsHCCftssfal, 
“They say. 


offered seats in the House 
Lords. Since the election was 
called three weeks ago, sx _ _ 

Labour MPs have resigned, all yjseyon that 
of them in safe seats. Last night to. the w - 1_ 
oitliers said they had been asked 
to leave but had refused. 

■ Ray Powell, aformer Labour 

whip, said he had been asked to 

give up his Welsh seat but was 

dtf enmaed to stay on. 


KKtyyou 
thing to 


since 1979, 
used 
peo- 
case, Ron 
Welsh sec- 
Dixon, the 
!, had both been 
esaid; 

am able to ad- 
iu can go across 
din ail proba- 
get a job, some- 
in a Labour 


govermnentT he said, 

•Tl isn’t Tfy intention to give 
ap now. I Jiave always said I 
wanted to stay on 


“Peter Mandeion wlQ keep 
on the pressure to see if he can 
get everybody be wants in and 
all that he doesn’t want out” 

- Another MP, who did not 
want to be named, said he also 
had been approached- 
“I was asked, .would I con- . 
sider doing an important job for 
the party after the election,' 
provided Labour won,” he said. 

Although one or two mem- 
bers- usually announce their 
retirements after a general etet> 
tion has been called, it is- be- 
lieved that never before have so 
many deckled to do so. 

Three seats, Cumbernauld 
and Kflsyth, St Helens South 
and Warrington South, have 
already been fifled. 


In each case, the he 
were asked to send CVs to 
party headquarters within three 
days of the resignations. Short- 
lists were drawn up by a panel 
of the National Executive Com- 
mittee. Local members were 
then allowed to vote in one- 
member-one-vote ballots. 

The Labour candidate for 
Cumbernauld will be Rose- 
maiy McKenna, a former pres- 
ident of the Convention of 
Scottish Local Authorities and 
a member of The Network, a 

basetfm Scotlan^She replaces 
Norman Hogg. 

In Warrington South, local 
members were angry that at 
least two popular choices were 


left off the shortlist after Doug 
Hoyle resigned. They chose 
Helen Jones, a solicitor from 
Widnes, over three London- 
based choices. 

In St Helens, John Evans is 
to be replaced by Dave Witts, 
the MP*s agent and the local 
council leader. 

The final selection for a 
replacement for Geoffrey Loft- 
house, member for Pontefract 
and Castieford, was taking place 
last night 

A spokesman for the Labour 
Party said he understood the 
two selections would be made 
in the same way. 

A spokesman for Mr Man- 
delson said he did not comment 
on such allegations. 
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BOLEX 


The seamless Oyster shell of a Rolex chronometer 
is hewn from a single block of stainless steel, 
18ct gold or platinum. Within it lies a self-winding 
movement that has taken over a year to create. 
With prices starting at £1,400,’ the Oyster you 
always promised yourself is available from the 
Harrods Watch Department on the Ground Floor. 
Not, we might add, from the Food HalL 
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shorts 


British Jews appeal to Swiss 
for justice over Nazi gold 

British Jews yesterday appealed to Swiss business leaders to do aD 
in their power to ensure that truth, justice and solidarity emerge in 
the inquiry into looted Nazi gold. 

Greville Janner, Labour MP and chairman of the Holocaust 
Educational Trust, told a meeting of the Bridsh-Swiss Chamber of 
Commerce is Zurich that the 1946 post-war gold agreement must 
be renegotiated. An estimated £3bn, at today's prices, of looted 
gold from Nazi Germany was paid into Swiss banks during the 
Second World War. But under the Washing ton Agreement with 
Britain, tbe United States and France, Switzerland paid back less 
than half tbe total gold assets held. 

“I hope that in the interests of solidarity and justice, the Swiss 
government will agree to that renegotiation,” Mr Janner said. 

Switzerland, which has suffered a powerful international 
backlash, has bowed to pressure and ann ounced plans for a 
commission of experts to investigate the country's wartime dealings 
with Nazi Germany. New legislation will temporarily lift Swiss 
banks’ secrecy laws so that the issue can be finally cleared up. 

Scottish police to test CS spray 

Two Scottish police forces are to test CS sprays in response to an 
increase in the number of assaults on officers, it was announced 
yesterday. 

Officers in Strathclyde and Tayside will test tbe sprays which 
have already been on trial in England and Wales, the Association 
of Chief Police Officers in Scotland (Acpos) said. 

William Spence, president of Acpos and Chief Constable of 
Tayside, told a press conference in Edinburgh that more than 
10,000 Scottish officers were assaulted in 1995-1996. which resulted 
in 2,600 days being lost through sickness. 

“Although crime has been declining, the number of incidents of 
assaults on police officers has been increasing ,' 1 he said. The pilot 
scheme is expected to be underway by October and to be concluded 
by next spring, and will involve around 200 officers in Strathclyde 
and 90 in Dundee. The two forces were chosen because they had 
the worst records for assaults among Scottish police. 

Man charged with teenager's death 

Detectives hunting the killer of 

I teenager Louise Smith have 

charged a 21 -year-old man with 

fcf - her murder. 

V The unnamed roan, from the 

m ‘ '* Yate area of Bristol, lives just 

400 yards from the disused 
Barnhill quarry where the 
18-year-old’s naked and 
decomposed body was found 
on 17 February last year. 
Louise, from nearby Chipping 
Sodbury, was last seen eariy on 
Christmas morning 1995, 
apparently walking home alone 
from a disco. Avon and 
Somerset police said the man, whom they did not name, would 
appear before North Avon magistrates this morning. 

Warning over paedophile index 

The planned publication of a book giving details about convicted 
sex offenders in the United Kingdom has been condemned as 
being likely to encourage a growing trend towards vigflantism. 

A New Zealand journalist, Deborah Coddington, intends to 
publish a British index of paedophiles in October, similar ^ 
directories she has brought out in her ho doe country and iff 
Australia. She declared it was time to stop treating the perpetrators 
of such crimes as victims and called on tbe public to mgpitor ^he 
activities of paedophiles once they had been released com prison. 

But John Scott, of the Scottish Council for Civil Liberties, warned 
the book could encourage people to take the law into their own 
hands. He told BBC Scotland’s Frontline programme, to be broadcast 
tonight, that if people had such information they might decide “well. 
I’m just going to go round and pay a visit to this sex offender". 

Killer refused right to attend birth 

A convicted killer lost a court bid yesterday to be at the birth of his 
child next week. James Kelljr’s application for judicial review was 
dismissed in the High court in Belfast. Kelly, 29, of Londonderry, is 
serving life for murder in Maghabeny Prison, near Lisburn, Co 
Antrim. His child was conceived during an “inter-institutional" visit 
to his wife Denise who is also serving a prison sentence, for robbery. 

Welsh Water fined £8,000 

Welsh Water was fined £8,000 with £3,000 costs yesterday after 
admitting supplying water unfit for human consumption to part of 
Swansea. The city’s magistrates heard that sirongly-alkalme, 
unpleasant-tasting water from a disused mains pipe entered the tap 
supply for 300 homes in the Parc Gwem Fadog area. A faulty valve 
was probably to blame, and the water had been contaminated by 
chemicals leaching out of the lining of the old pipe. The only casualty 
of the leak, Welsh Water said, was a goldfish. Nicholas Schoon 
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EDUCATION 

Environmental teaching 
Indoctrinating children’ f 

narnar nature aid? for ‘decades of propaganda about hmnan ^ 

'effects on the environment*. -r 

Pupils are now ‘'bombarded vnihtracts aboat P^5 - — 

sustainable environments and graphic rcpresentaUo^^fscal- . ^ 

dubbing, whaling and other forms of what are uncnticaDy 

the achievements of our dvilxsanon , even though it b natural fat 

man to transform nature, according, to Professor 

member of the School Curriculum and Assessment Authority * v 

Nonsense About Nature, published by ffie 


Affairs Unit, flies m the race 01 pareuu« y F u..v».- '““- 7 — 

education, revealed in a survey eariier this year for anfSCAA; 
appointed panel of government advisers cm values m education. 

The MORl poll found almost universal agreement with the 
statement: that schools should teach children to “value the 
world as asourceof wonder and inspiration, mid accept oura axjto 
maintain a sustainable environment for tbe future . tucy wara 


Patsy KensK and 


ins - vows at 


Ts 


he celebrity wedding of the year finally happened 
yesterday when the enfant terrible of rock'n'roll. 



I Liam Gallagher of Oasis, married the actress Pat- 
sy Kensrt at Westminster register office. 

- But the simple ceremony in central London at B.30 
yesterday morning was missing the glitz and glamour 
expected of such a show business union. Liam, 24, 
and Palsy, 29, did not invite any friends or famBy to 
the ceremony, Oasis’s record company said. 

. 4 - NorwiH there be a party or honeymoon because the 
couple are too busy. A spokesman for Creation Records 
said: ,J Their parents were raff there and no other mem- 
bers of the band . It was totally, totally private with just 
them and the registrar. 

They chose that office because It is the appropri- 
ate one qf the area in which they live. They don't want 
a party because ftwffl be turned, jnto a media circus . 
and ttrey are too Txsy to go oh honeymoon. - 
: “No one knew afifemt this untffit happened because 
they wanted to keeph absolutely secret" 


Fred Perry 
trophies to go 
under hammer 

The tennis trophies and medals of 
Fred Perry, Britain's last Wimble- 
don men's singles champion, are 
■ to be sold at auction by hts family. 
Perry, who died in 1 995, won the 
men's singles title in 1934, 1935 
and 1936 and the mixed doubles 
in 1935 and 1936. 

His three men's trophies, then 
known as the Renshaw Cup, are 
among memorabilia being sold. 
Enthusiasts can also bid for gold 
medals which accompanied the 
Renshaw Cups. A racket used for 
one of the three triumphs is ex- 
pected to fetch £ 2 , 000 . 

Christie's, which is overseeing 
the London auction on 20 June, 
three days before Wimbledon be- 
gins, estimates the 75 lots will 
fetch up to £150,000. Jill Potterton, 
of Christie's, said: “He remains a 
hugely significant figure in British 
tennis, not least because no Briton 
has managed to win it since." 

Perry, pictured, also won the US 
Open three times and a cup he 
was given to keep on his third vic- 
tory is estimated to be worth up to 
£20,000 at the auction. He led 
Britain to four consecutive victo- 
ries in die Davis Cup between 
1933 and 1936 and the gold medal 
he was awarded tor the Initial win 


A statement from ( 

extremely happy and T 
been able to tie the knot Wfthotrf driy te t 

Although Sr Paid McCartney married Linda East 
man at the same office in 1969, Creatkra deities^^ 
hadanyffilngtodovritotheclKHceofvef^k^.' 
a lifelong Beaties fan. ^ 

The spokesman said: *TTidre« titeB^^©^K 
it was not connected with that ... vSjsskwcipl©& 
sped} their privacy and leave them afoiaTi.ti^ 
idea where they are now" : : ? • 

couple were due to wed in Febnary but 
cefleri owing to “obsessive media attention”. - 
Patsy's tot marriage in 1 992 to Jim Ken; slngdr of 
the group Simple Minds, ended to a near riot as phtir 
tqgraphers and trrinders fought outekfe ; 1 *“ a ' v ~ i “^ u ’ 

. Offipfe. They cfivorced last October ■- ■ •" 1 
This is Posy’s third marriage -She vyed Dan 


SPORT 

Black mark for football ^ 

It is a game of two halves. It is also, appareutiy. a 
colours. Black footballers tend to get paid less than their while 
counterparts, despite tbe fact that they have 
mere goals, and more likely to play far the national side.riaima Dr 
Stefan SzymauskL of London University’s Impqial College. ‘ 

Premier League dubs are among the worst offenders. Spending 
around £70,000 less for a black player said Dr Szymansla whose 

report will be studied by the 
Commission for Racial 

E *^Sayinaii3krs findings 

^ • 1 

are based on a comparison of 
file wage Mils and league 
positions of 39 dubs between 
1978 and 1993. It showed that 
those with more black players 
achieved higher positions, but 
had lower wagebills. 

. The Centre for Football 
Research at Leicester 
University agreed blade 
players woe paid less, but 
said differences might be 
linked to other factors, such 

4 M 

as age and inexperience. 

Kim Sengupta 



ed three months. 



Is included in the sale. Also being 
auctioned is a miniature bronze 
sculpture of Perry which is esti- 
mated to fetch between £3.000 
and £5,000. It is a copy of the full- 
size statue which stands in the 
tennis grounds at Wimbledon. 

Many of the items, including the 
Wimbledon trophies, have been 
on display at the Wimbledon -Mu- 
seum at the All England Lawn Ten- 
nis Club in south-west London. 

The museum was originally of- 
fered all the items at the auction 
by Mr Perry’s family for £25$000. 

It declined, saying that many 
pieces were not relevant to Wim- 
bledon. Mark Rowe 


Third time lucky 
for CSA chief 

Today the third chief executive of 
the controversial Child Support 
Agency in four years wiR take up 
her post Faith Board man, a career 
civil servant, is also the third 
woman to hold the post following 
Ros Hepplewhite and Ann Chant 
Mrs Board man who was ap- 
pointed by Peter Lilley, Secretary 
of State for Social Security, last * 
month is the former chief executive 
of the Contributions Agency, re- 
sponsible for 10,000 staff, an annu- 
al budget of £240m and for 
collecting £42bn of National Insur- 
ance contributions. 

Ann Chant resigned last Novem- 
ber. She was credited with saving 
the agency from collapse but 
faced constant difficulties after re- 
placing Ms Hepplewhite in 1994 at 
the height of controversy over the 
CSA’s performance. 

Mrs Boardman will be paid 
around £80.000. Her contract is for 
five years. 1 

After graduating from Oxford 
she joined HM Customs and Ex- 
cise and in 1989 she was appoint- 
ed Customs and Excise Corrector 
for central London, responsible for 
600 staff and for gathering a major 
portion of the department’s rev- 
enue from VAT. She was made . 
chief executive of the Contribu- 
tions Agency. She is married with 
two children. Gfenda Cooper 


HEALTH 

Herbal drinks a sham, says ‘Which?’ 

Herbal drinks are more hype than help - if it is refreshment or 
revitalisation you want, you would be better off with a cup of tea or 
a can of cola, according to Health Which?. While health-conscious . 
consumers are paying large amounts of money for drinks 
containing such things as prickly ash bark, gingko biloha and 
. rigmiana, their promises to pep you up and fight off fatigue are a 
gainsaid the Consumers’ Association magazine. 

.Rob Ashton, Health Which? managing editor, said: "Current 

the _ 

manufacturers we spoke to could back up their claims.” 

- In a survey of 16 consumers - two groups, one of which drank 
herbal drinks and the other which did not — both groups identified 
drinks such as Purdey's, AmS and Aqua Libra as “health drinks", 
seeing them as “natural" and "in tune with your body". But the 
association says the evidence for makers* claims of refreshment 
and rejuvenation was “scandalously poor". Glenda Cooper 

INDUSTRY 

Job insecurity on the increase 

More than one in three workers believe their jobs are less secure 
than a year ago despite claims that tbe “feelgood” factor has 
returned. A survey by tbe Manufacturing Science and Finance 
nninn, which polled 388 firms, said there bad been a “ mar g in a l ly 
fa vourable” shift in workers' attitudes to job security compared to 
previous surveys. However^ the union said it was dear workers 
were not experiencing a “feelgood effect”. 

Some 37 per cent said their jobs were less secure than a year 
ago, with most job insecurity reported in financial services and the 
NHS. ffewer than one in five said their jobs were more secure than 
this time last yean ■ / 



NEWSPAPERS 
SUPPORT RECYCLING 

Recycled paper made up 4L2% of 
the raw ma teri al for UK newspapers 
in Ifie fast half of 1996 
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Gab . on single women 


Matthew Br ace 

Young, Jone women who hired 
Dews Barthram, a 34-year-old 
driver, did so in good 
faith, trusting him to take them 
home safely. Instead, he gross- 
jyabused their trust, spying on 
then-crcry move, raping one of 
Ihcm and indecently assaulting 

three othera in a reign of tenwT 

He was jailed for 14 years yes- 
terday for the attacks which left 
his victims' lives shattered, 
parthraxn, of Hainauit, east 
London, used his job as a mini- 


14 years in jail for man who used his job to target young unattached victims 


cab driver to angle oat vicfims 
who were vulnerable to. attack. 
They were alvariably young, at- 


The Common Sexjcanl of 
London, JudgeNeil Denison, 
told bnn- "Over four-and-a-half 
yeag you used yjmem p to y meni 

as a minicab driver to identify: 
women who lived alone ami 
then sexually assaulted them. 

"The effects are appallingly 

serious and in most cases very 


: long lasting. Sopfo of your vic- 
tims may never completely re- 
cover from the effects trf your 
activities.” . 

-- BartiHamadhiittedonerme,. 
three indecent assaults, and a 
burglary. He originally had 
faced a further charge of rape 
and othdf indecent assaults — 
which he dmied These were 
dropped He wte caught while 
allegedly making indecent 
phone calls to' another three 


wamea which were traced to his 
home. But because of his pleas 
to the more serious chains, it 
was decided not to pxoceedwith 
these, John Blade, prosecuting, 
had told the Old Bailey court. 

to each attack, police beEeve 
that Barthram earned out a 
long-term- surveillance on his 
victim. “He knew who these 
women were. He knew their 
habits. He knew exactly what 
their movements were and wait- 


ed his opportunity. It is a terri- 
fying thought for any woman,” 
said Detective Constable tony 
Crofts outside the court 
Barthram first struck in Jan- 
uary 1991 while working for a 
driver in Redbridge, east Lon- 
don. He raped a 22ryear-old sec- 
retary as she returned from 
work - threatening to kin her if 
she screamed. He struck again 
in August 1993 and stripped a 
25-year-old sales assistant m her 


bed before assaulting her. In 
December 1994. he targeted a 
25-year-old hairdress e r hving in 
a ground-floor flat 
She had left her patio door 
open for her cat and had fall- 
en asleep on the sofa when 
Barthram leapt on her. She 
managed to fight him oft!, but 
was left unable to sleep prop- 
erly because of her ordeal 
A year later, a 26-year-old 
dress designer woke to find 


Barthram holding her down in 
her awn bed. She also fought 
him off and he fled with sever- 
al pairs of her knickers. 

His counsel, Ronald Thwait- 
esQC, 8 aid Barthram expressed 
regret and self-loathing for his 
actions and recognised he must 

c hange . 

After Barthram was sen- 
tenced, a spokeswoman for a 
London all -wo men minicab 
company said firms which 
catered for women passengers 
by providing women drivers 
are turning away business be- 


cause of difficulties in finding 
enough female cabbies. 

Val Thylor, owner of the 
Hackney and Islington branch- 
es of Lady cabs, add: “The 
biggest problem Is getting 
women drivers. We can get 
them to worts a couple of hows 
a day, but that's not a lot of 
good. Some have family com- 
mitments. and you can't adver- 
tise for them, because of the 
sexual discrimination law." 

She urged women not to get 
in the first cab they saw when 
leaving a pub or night dub. 


The Hon. Mrs 
Evans-Freke 
invites you 


class of ’97 ... 


For most people, “Debs” is 
likely to be the young woman 
at the checkout in Sainsbmy's 
orTesco. 

But as Britain approaches the 
millennium, the tradition of 
The Season, when young girls 
- debutantes or Debs - come 
out “into society”, is alive and 
even flourishing in John Major’s 
classless nation. 

Last night, the traditional 
curtain-raiser to the season 
came in the form of the Berke- 
ley dress show at the Dorchester 
Hotel in London’s Park Lane; 
it ends at the Queen Charlotte's 
Ball in the autumn. 

The organisers are at pains to 
stress the charitable purpose of 
these occasions - around 
£ 20 , 000 was raised last night for 
co-host NSPCC. 

However, a quick glance at 
the names taking part or foe 
committee organising foe show 
reveals the upper-class origins 
of foe tradition. 

The Hon Mrs John Evans- - 
Freke, CounteSsCorolHflivotl 1 
Cron berg and the surnames 
von Pflugl, Mackenzie-Char- 
ington and Poole-Warren are 
just a sample: one wag claimed 
there were more double-barrels 
than at an average clay-pigeon 
shoot. 

The Berkeley dress show 
takes foe form of a fashion pa- 
rade - with clothes from foe 
distinctly egalitarian firm 
Next - in which the debutante 
models, watched by adoring 
parents, have been trained to 


The debutante 
tradition, is still 
going strong, 

Michael 
Streeter reports 


“have the confidence of a super 
model” at the Lode Dayton 
College. 

The 24 models plus foe re- 
mainder of this season’s 70 
debutantes have already un- 
dergone the rigours of a “se- 
lection tea party” at which 
veteran society figure Peter 
townend, of Toiler magazine, 
chooses foe lucky girls. 

. The whole notion of Debs 
nearly foundered in the 
late 1980s when pris of 17 
and 18 where effective^ forced, 
to - choose- between foe 
bertic soda! demawfe of the Sea- 
UHivtirsity efoi- iv 
cation. . , .- ■' • 

But, according to Jiidith- 
Kark, principal of the Lucy 
Clayton .College, . foe season 
has nowdi^ged to allow debu- 
tantes to tiotitntfte wifo their 

interest. “There is -how. much 
more emphasis on. charitable 
fund raismgf? she said, 

..T£ it. keeps changing mid 
keepsitssodtiafflstieaoelcan 
see it.ocmtmiimg into foe new 
miflennrtun.” 



Haute coiffure: Debutantes preparing for last night's Berkeley dross show at the Dorchester Hotel - the opening event of the new season 


Photograph: Andrew Buurman 


■ Now it seems the debutantes 
can continue their fun, perhaps 
meeting a “Deb’s delight” -the 
name for an eligible young man 
-at one of foe obligatory drinks 
parties or at sporting events 
such as Polo at Smith’s Lawn, 
happy in foeknowledge that: 
successful careers still beckon 
after foe season’s networking. 


Marriage, apparently, is no 
longer the main object 

“It used to be about meeting 
a nice young man,” admits Ms 
Kark. 

“But now most parents 
would be horrified if a Deb 
came home at foe end of 
the season and said Tm en- 


Midland Sank pk reserves tire right not to open an account Credit subject to status. Gill 0800 180 180 for full written details. 


go tm a food 
ive in France 




Mark Rowe and 

Cofin Blackstock 

The latest assault in foe battle 
lor French lasiebuds is being 
launched by the British food in- 
dustry. Not content with a cam- 
paign to promote British cheese 
to Gallic gourmands, a dozen 
British fish exporters visit Paris 
today in an attempt to explore 
potential markets in France. 

The discerning French palate 
is worth £ 1.6hn to British food 
exporters and makes up 14 per 
cent of all Britain’s food and 
drink sales abroad. “It is our 
biggest market," said Patn~ 
Davis, chief executive of Fbod 
From Britain, a quango mar- 
keting British products across 

foe globe. • ‘ 

Even’ trying to promote 

cheese to foe French seen®, at 

face value, like taking coals to 
Newcastle. But Hanna Kelner, 
press officer at the British Em- 
bassy which hosted the cam- 
paign launch Iasi month, said: 
"Most French people are not 
aware that there are so many 
different types. ^ 

Britain. The point of foe exer- 
cise is to explain how they 
make British cheese and to 

show that it's not a . il the same., 
“This initiative is about in- 
forming the French as to what 
British cheese is being made. 
The fact is that Stflton^is very 
different to Roquefort.^ ^ 
Britain's fishing industry . 
hopes to emulate foe efteese- 
maker* vith an assaiJt on the 
French shopper. Marjea 
Umonei. of the Sea Rjfo 
dustiy Aulhonty, said: “France 
is, bv for our biggef 
market. The markttfor fish is 

and ovw RO ptt «nt 

of Bench household* eat- 



Best of Brftisfn Some of foe cteeses-w safe atft* M&S store in Paris Photpgaph:AlastairM«er 


► Midland Bank will have 
your new account ready 
in seven working days. 
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wiKfaal 


heBrigsb^;! 

srHntifthef/- 

„foolaupch 

fed 1a«. 

filiate foe 


'aBerv* 


■Saidti^eTO^syi“ln all , 
hon^^^domesttomm- 

r ^^ftpark eL We are just 

the •> 

cheese .In : 

toe main 

jSSSfe British cheese in 
hs ^D . 


taffbod sales^Eric Barraud, 
merchandiser for prepared 

and dairy foods^addK “Our 
share of the Bench cheese 
market Is -OOO something. 

. too smaH to measure. But 
- In volunre.tenns, vre soW 
. .{25 tons ofEngftsh cheese 
fost.yean" 

‘^Theftext ptidi in the cam- 
paign comes later fob - . 
-riunfo with a drive into 
Mareefltes and Lyon, and * . 
then on to Ulle in June and 
Bordeaux In September. 


Last year. Ranee imported 
juM under29jOOO tonnes of fresh 
feh worfe £75m and 24,000 
tonnes pf' foc fifis h , .also worth 
05 m. Figures from foe Sea 
pfab Imfestxy Authority show 
that Ranee* which oansmnesfoe 


was worth £500m a year, ft is 
now worth £340m, according to 
Department of Hade and In- 
dustry figures. 

: /Ffeh/wMi a Frrach-emort 


ine fish on a weekly bass. 

have already had a*ue-, 
cesrful trade mfeskm to Sjpam 
wtee exporters m« buyra, 


i. Furores from foe hea . : Jttsn, wna 
Industry Authority show racket worth £2b0m inl9% is 
consumes the foe second largest market. Ce- 
SSrerJapariandSpain,^ ZxaBs (£12&n), tea and coffee 
irtslaore leafood from t^ 5 m) and fruit and vegetables 

w&jr goaJs scDmg m fiance, 
^eese exports to France are 


imports ;-j»ore seafood from 

jfoft^foa^anyofoer coturoy. 
T hril l-foe BSE ^crisis, meat 

*tj; ..byte. foehcSt-seUing 


Mr Davis admits that Gallic 
pride in Fnaicb cuisine created 
a formidable cultural gap far the 
British food industry to tackle. 

“There is a barrier," he said. 
“Wfe recognia the French have 
their own h^h-quahty goods 
and a wonderful heritage. But 
we can also provide quality 
and m no vation and that’s srane- 
thmgthe Fpencb respect Ws are 
rriaymg to our strengths." 
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Scotland s worst food poisoning tragedy: Where are they now? 



Butchers on the block 
in report on E.coli 


Charles Arthur 

Science Editor 

Slaughterhouses and small butch- 
ers are likely to bear the brunt of 
new regulations expected to 
emerge in the Pennington report, 
to be published this afternoon. 

The report by Professor Hugh 
Pennington was delivered yester- 
day to the Scottish Office, which 
commissioned it after the cata- 
strophic outbreak of E.coli OLS7 




narkshire. Scotland. 

A total of IS people died, be- 
ginning with an outbreak in an old- 
people's home, and hundreds fell 
ill. 

But although the infection was 
traced to a butcher in Wishaw. the 
report is not expected to point fin- 
gers at the cause of that particu- 
lar outbreak. 

Scottish scientists have told the 
Independent that it is often difficult 
to trace the original infection - 
which could have arisen in a 
slaughterhouse - more than a few 
days after it arises. 

Professor Pennington, is a lead- 
ing microbiologist based at Ab- 
erdeen University, and was asked 
byithc Government to conduct a 
scientific inquiry to examine “the 
circumstances that led to the out- 
break" in Scotland and to advise 
on “the implications for food safe- 
ty and the general lessons to be 


learned”. But last night Paul San- 
toni, the lawyer handling com- 
pensation claims for about 50 of the 
Scottish victims of the outbreak, 
claimed the report would be 
“meaningless” for them unless it 
tackles the issue of how the out- 
break began. 

“The report must deal with, the 
causes of the outbreak,” he said. 
“If it does not, then everything else 
is virtually meaningless. It would 
be like saying Tm about to tell you 


but not what's wrong with them’.'’ 

Professor Pennington's interim 
report delivered on December 31, 
found fault with practices in 
slaughterhouse hygiene practices, 
and also recommended that shops 
selling both raw and cooked meats 
should be licensed, and have sep- 
arate staff, counters and equipment 
for the meat 

Bacterial infection is easily 
spread from raw meat - which can 
be contaminated by faecal mater- 
ial at slaughterhouses - on to 
cooked meaL E.coli 0157 is espe- 
cially infectious: research shows 
that as few as 20 cells may be 
enough to make a person ilL 

But implementing the new reg- 
ulations wifi be expensive. Slaugh- 
terhouses would probably have to 
implement more thorough wash- 
ing of animals and carcasses. 

Small butchers would be espe- 
cially hard hit by any regulation re- 


quiring extra staff. The Scottish 
Federation of Meat Traders esti- 
mates that every extra person 
would cost the employer, on av- 
erage, £15,000. 

Ray Darlington, of the Nation- 
al Federation of Meat and Food 
Traders - which represents 11,000 
small and independent butchers in 
England and Whies - said: “We 
have made representations to the 
Government. A lot of our members 
have got separate counters but not 




has Taken all this mtn anro rmf " Rut 

if the report does insist on sepa- 
rate staff, some small butchers 
might be forced to close. 

There was no way to forecast 
how many might close, nor how' 
many extra people they would 
have to take on, he said. “We are 
just going to have to wait and see 
and then make our decision,” Mr 
Darlington said. 

But the seriousness of the dan- 
ger means that any recommenda- 
tions would probably be 
implemented rapidly, he said. 

The Scottish Office wifi be pub- 
lishing its response to the report 
today, just 24 hours after its de- 
livery. % contrast, when Professor 
Pennington delivered his interim 
report n was not published for a 
fortnight. 

Last month some reports sug- 
gested that a Cabinet committee 
had decided not to implement all 


of Professor Pennington’s recom- 
mendations from his interim re- 
port But this was denied by the 
Scottish Office. 

Professor Pennington has al- 
ready recommended more re- 
search into E.coIi 0157. The 
bacterium was unknown before 
1982. But outbreaks have become 
comparatively frequent The Chief 
Medical Officer's report for 1995 
confirms there were 792 isola- 
tions oIELcoG 0157 in 1995 mEog- 


in crease. 

The dramatic increase is due in 
part to better surveillance and 
moire testing but more cases are oo- 
cunmg too. Scotland has one of the 
highest incidences in the world but 
no one knows why. The previous 
largest outbreak was in West Loth- 
ian in 1994. when 100 people were 
infected. Scientists traced the 
source to a dairy. 

It can be spread in contaminat- 
ed, under-cooked beef, and milk 
and cheese from cows, sheep or 
goats. 

E. coli 0157 - also known as 
VTEC for verocyto team-produc- 
ing Escherichia coli - releases a poi- 
son, verocyto toxin, which causes 
bloody diarrhoea, severe cramps 
and vomiting. Up to 30 per cent of 
those infected may suffer kidney 
problems. Up to 10 per cent - chil- 
dren and the elderiy or sick are 
most vulnerable - may die. 



Root and branch: The artist Duncan rfacAskfil with parts of a tree which he is re-assembling for his 
Acoustic Shadows exhibition at the Wapping Pumping Station, east London Photograph: Philip Meech 
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DAILY POEM 


Reuben Bright 

By Edwin Arlington Robinson 

Because he war a butcher and thereby 
Did earn an honest living (and did right), 

/ would not have you think that Reuben Bright 
Wits any more a brute than you or J: 

For when they told him that fus wife must die. 

He stared at them, and shook with grief and fright, 

And cried like a great baby half that night. 

And made the women ay to see him cry. 

And after she was dead, and he had paid 
The singers and the sexton and the rest. 

He packed a lot of things that she had made 
Most mournfully away in an old chest 
Of hers, ana put some chopped-up cedar boughs 
In with them, and tore down the slaughter house. 

Today’s selection from the new Penguin Classics volume of 
NineteetUh-Century American Poetry, edited by William C 
Spengeroann with J essica F Roberts (Penguin, £9.99), was writ- 
ten in 1897. At that time, Edwin Arlington Robinson was living 
in poverty in New York. In the 1900s, he became the favourite 
poet of President Theodore Roosevelt (who arranged a job 
in the New York customs service for him), and later won three 
Putitzer Prizes. 
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Overspent health authority in chaos 


lows* Jury 

A heafth authority which end- 
ed the finanda] year with the 
“ r 8? sl defidimthecomniywas 
ran m an “environment of con- 
fusion, auditors have said. 

Surrey Health Au- 
which overspent its 
tJ5Uin budget by more than 

£14m_ hihinnlvnnw.. 


controlling its expenditure, their 

report found. 

The finding have angered lo- 


cal campaigners who were ac- 
cused oi “scaremongering" by 
Vhginia Bottomley, the MF 
for Surrey South-^Vfest, whenrie- 
ta3s of the crisis first emerged. 

Three community health 
councils, which represent pa- 
tients in the area, have, now 
passed motions of no confidence - 
m the authority. 

They have called a public 
meeting today to keep op pres- 
sure. Spokesman Tbny Mallard 
said: “If this was the Ridings 


School, the department of ed- 
ucation would be inhere crawl- 
Jng all over' it.. It isn’t and 

nothing w h appe nin g * 

The investtgation by the ac- 
countants KPMG found the 
budget-setting and contracting 
process last year “lacked a co- 


‘ Different staff had different 
approaches to contracts and 
their roles were not always 
dear. 

‘This created an environ- 


ment of confusion and frustra- 
tion and tension developed be- 
. tween the finance and the 
commissioning directorates, 1 * 
die report found. - 
There was “no clear mecha- 
nism for comnnmication" winch 
increased the chance of errors 
and omissions in foe-budgets. 
The report concluded: “Poor 
budgetary procedures and an 
excess of optimism at the start 
of the year resulted in a badget 
being set which was far too low, 


given the authority's known 
and likely commitments.*’ 

The authority has been 
forced to delay signing this 
year's contracts for services be- 
cause of the problems and will 
have to absorb cuts of £10m to 
balance the books. 

Despite reassurances that 
measures have been taken. Mr 
Mallard said the three «vincil<i 
were not satisfied. 

“it’s a catalogue of confusion, 
mal -administration and lack of 


control. The organisation is in 
chaos according td the report.*’ 

They had written to Stephen 
DorreiX the Health Secretary, 
asking him to send in a team of 
advisors. “Yfc want to know 
whether the authority is fit to go 
into the future," Mr Mallard 
said. 

NeO Sherlock, the liberal 
Democrat candidate in Surrey 
Soutb-Wsst, said action after the 
election would be too late as 
contracts for the coming year 


would be set by then. 

“Given how the authority 
have behaved in the last year 
how can you have confidence in 
them?” Mr Sherlock said. 

An authority spokesman said 
the same problems would not 
happen again. He stressed that 
no money was lost, unaccount- 
ed for or wasted 
The difficulties arose at a 
time when there were changes 
in senior finance personnel and 
as the authority was merging 


with rhe former Surrey Family 
Services Health Anthqrity. 

Simon Stracban, chief exec- 
utive, said: “This year we’re con- 
fident we've got the budgets 
right and we’re expecting to 
strike a balanced budget.” 

Although earlier identifica- 
tion of the scale of the deficit 
would have led to a quicker re- 
covery, the auditors said this 
would not have prevented the 
need for action of the kind the 
authority was taking. 
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out of court 


Ian Burrell 

British sport is to set up an in- 
dependent arbitration panel to 


t 


and athletes out of the Jaw 
courts. 

The move follows increasing 
concern among the sporting 
authorities over the costs and 
damaging publicity of litiga- 
tion resulting from incidents on 
the field of play. 

In a succession of high-profile 
actions sports stars have sued 
administrators for banning 
them from competition and 
players have sued opponents far 
dangerous play. 

The Central Council for 
Physical Recreation (CCPR) 
said this weekend that an 
independent Sports Dispute 
Resolution Panel would be in 
place by the end of the year. 

The move was denounced by 
some sports lawyers who said it 
was an attempt to put sport 
above the law. 

Edward Grayson, a barrister 
and author of Sport and the 
Law. said* T regard it as in- 
sidious. The law of the land does 
not slop at the touchline or the 
boundary." 

He added: “The tribunal sys- 
tem could be said lobe symbolic 
of the attempts to conceal the 
moral corruption in sport and 


can easily be as costly as going 
to court.” 

But Nigel Hook, head of 
technical services of the CCPR, 
which represents 286 British 
sporting and recreational 


football Association, the Rugby 
Football Union, the British 
Athletics Federation and the 
Lawn T fenms Association, said 
this was not the case. 

“Putting sport above the law 
is not the intention. The pur- 
pose is stop the increasing cost 
and time involved in legal cases 
in court and. the increasing 
desire of individuals to go to 
court in this country," he said. 

. This wflJ preserve the in- 
tegrity of sport and make sure 
that foe money stays in sport 
and does not go to solicitors.” 

Arostion paper prepared for 
the (XPIL and seen by The In- 
dependent, Sales: Tf wo high- 
profile competitors are in dispute 
it codd taxmsb the image off the 
sport. Mediation can bring 
disrates ttt an xnd mfickfcr, . 



The tennis player Mats W1 tender Is fighfir^* a ban by the 
Interna ti o na l Tends Federation hi the courts 


Kane Modahl, the middle distance runner, is suing the British Chelsea footballer Paul Elliott (on the ground) sued Dean 
Athletics Federation for £500,000 lost earnings Saunders of Liverpool in 1994 over a tackle 


principle bel 
panel is that 


. The paper adds: "The 
prmaple behind an arbitration 
panel is that disputes would be 
decided try people interested in 
sport and not by a judge who 
may be ihdfffercnt or who may 
not understand die imphea-. 
tions for sport or how sport 


works.” 

. It adds that the independent 
panel could not prevent police 
intervention it a criminal 
offence bad been committed. 

■ : ' The cleanout image of sport 
is increasingly being scaled by 
damaging court cases. In 1994^ 
jiC^eisea’sjPaul Elliott unsuc- 
ossfuBysoddD^^und^rf 
Liverpool for a tackle which 
ended his career. 

A similar case is currently 
being pursued by Gordon 
Wdsan of Bradford City against 
the Huddersfield Tbwn 
defender Kevin Gray. 

At the same time, players are 


increasingly less likely to accept 
the validity of bans imposed by 
a sports governing body which 
prevent them from earning a 
living. Diane Modahl the 
middle dkfimre runner, is suing 
the British Athletics Federation 
for £500,000 for Jess of earnings 
during a drugs ban that was later 
OVfcrtmtredTbe rugby player 
Mark Jones has taken the 
Welsh Rugby Union to the 
High Court for banning him for 
fighting in a game, while the 
suspended tennis stars Mats 
Wllander and Karel Novacek 
are figh ting the International 
Ifenms Federation in the 


London courts over its right to 
test and ban players for drugs. 

Mr Hook said that the new 
panel would be expected to 
resolve disputes within a month 
at minimum cost. 

The panel wflJ be made up of 
volunteers with experience and 
knowledge of both sport and the 
law. Several prospective panel- 
lists have already been identi- 
fied . The parties involved in a 


dispute would each appoint 
one arbitrator from a pool of 
names provided. 

Robert Horner, a solicitor 
member of the R FU commit- 
tee, said professionalism meant 
that bans for thuggery on the 
field now affected player’s liveli- 
hoods rather than just then- 
social lives. . . . 

He said: would be totally 

supportive of the [independent 


arbitration panel] concept. 

“It is acknowledged that if 
you can have a sensible arbi- 
tration procedure it’s likely to 
be quicker and less expensive 
than going through the courts." 

The idea is modelled partly 
on the International Court of 
Arbitration ran by the Olympic 
authorities in Switzerland, and 
on similar panels in Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand. 


Some sporting bodies, in- 
cluding the FA have expressed 
a wish to retain their own dis- 
ciplinary procedures, only 
resorting to the panel as a last 
resort. 

Last night, other sports 
lawyers said that “in the real 
world” they would advise their 
clients' to still go to court be- ' 
cause of the chances of winning 
more in compensation. 
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Five private rail firms 
facing financial ruin 





Randeep Ramesh 

Transport Correspondent 

Five train companies will have 
to ask for more cash from the 
next government to run services, 
according to a report out yes- 
icrday. 

The study, conducted by a 
former transport analyst with 
Citv accountants Coopers and 
Lybrand for Save Our Railways, 
the pressure group, claimed 
that manv private operators 
bid so aggressively for tram 
services they will be unable to 
meet the ambitious targets they 
have set themselves. 

Another four franchises are 

likely t0 n* 11 i* 110 &iaDcial ^ 

Acuities, making losses even n 
thev manage to increase rev- 
enues by 16 per amt over sev- 
en years, . 


The Winners ... 

Service ' Owner - 

South West Trains Stagecoach 


Great Western 
Connex 
SouthCentral 
Great 

North Eastern 
Intercity 
West Coast 

The Losers 
Service 
Thames Ttains 
South Wales 
& West 
WAGN 
Tbamasfinfc 
Cardiff Railways 


Crest Western. 


Sea Containers 


Owner 

Victory RaRways 


Possible pro& 
£479m 
£462m 

. £451 m 


■ Possible losses 
. £34.8m 

£34 .3m . 

' £27-8m 
. £18.3m 
£7.9m • • 


AR figures based on a growth rate of 3 per cent a year 


ana vjicui iw— — .. . 

Whies and West, Tharoeshnk. 
and Thames Tlains -areBrely 
to require more than £500m m 
extra subsidy in order to keep 

trains Tunning. 

“There has been concern m 

the rail industry for some time 
about the way that some of the 
later franchises were let to wa- 


ders who were talnng a gamble,” 

said Keith BQI. national secre- 
tary of Save our Railways. 

The City's initial concerns 
about rail privatisation have 
meant that many early bids 
were "given away” South West 
Thtins, which introduced an 
emergency timetable after cut- 
ting driver numbers, is predict- 


ed to make nearly £480m if h 
grows at 3 per centayear. 

■ Also likely 10 make bumper 
profits are Great Western, 
which runs express Intercity 
services from London to the 
west country and could make 
£462m, and French-based com- 
pany CGEA, in line for more 
than £600m from its two com- 


muter services. Campaigners 
point out that Opraf, the gov- 
ernment body which let out 
franchises, realised that some 
would make money and others 
would nm into difficulties. 

Tain companies said that 
the growth forecasts were too 
low. “In two years we have in- 
creased our takings by 50 per 
cent,” said a spokesman for 
Thames Trains. “So we expect 
to grow far faster than this re- 
port estimates." 

The analysis should jolt 
Labour's rail policy into life. The 
speed sell-off of British Rail has 
caught the party off-guard and 
forced its transport team into a 
series of embarrassing U-turns 
-which has culminated in a de- 
cision not to take any bankrupt 
train service into public hands. 

“We wfll consider all the op- 
tions and as a last resort we will 
offer a bankrupt train service to 
private bidders in order to se- 
cure the best deal for the tax- 
payer," said a spokeswoman for 
Andrew Smith, the shadow Sec-' 
retary of State for Transport. 

Senior railway managers 
point out that this would mean 
that the Labour parry would be 
forced into paying more suhsidy. 
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2 YEAR BOND 


-£24,999 


£25,000 -£49,999 


3 YEAR BOND 



£5,000 -£24,999 

6.2% 

70% 

8.2% 

£25,000 -£49,999 

6.25% 

7.25% 

8.25% 

£50,000+ 

6.3% 

7.3% 

8.3% 

AU rates quoted are gross* and correct at 4th April 1997. Interest on Investment! of £50,000 or over will always be paid gross. 


Male officers 


A policewoman was subjected 
to nearly three years of vtctim- 
isation and disenmmatum bjr 
male officers who wanted to get 
rid of h«, an industnal tribunal 

was told yesterday. 

nL n «wui w mntnn - 



555 


aCSTnTrt^dsidcW 
idler making 40 allegations of 
sexual discrimination and 
harassment against five male 
officers at Doncaster jpohee 
station in South Yorkshire. _ 
A preliminary tribunal m 
Sheffield was toM that the of- 
ficer who lives in Doncaster 
called names mid Wsrf 




“rude behaviouri’ and forced to 
behave like one of the lads. 

She claims that life was made 

difficult for her by certain offi- 
cers, who purposely made 
themselves unavailable when 
she seeded them, and her per- 
formance was subjected to “ex- 
cessive scrutiny”. . 

After a three-month attach- 
ment toa sexual abuse unit, the 


to undergo “unlawful ques- 
tioning and detention" ty oth- 
er officers. It was later 
susgesttdffiat^reshoald resign 
orshe would be dEsmissed.. 

■ pr Emoson is claiming sex 




rKscriminatio n against South 

Ybikshire Police. She darns the 

discrimination began in No- 
vember 1993 and went on un- 
til June 1996, but yesterday’s 
hearin g rated that only three in- 
ddems could go before a ftifl tri- 
bunal b f cpvs e the other alleged 
incidents did not occur within 
the legal time limiL 
Lo^Vhr^.forSouthYork- 
toftfice, said: “It is said that 
i»ip»n together, the allegations 
amount to a regime of dis- 
criminatory behaviour asd a 
regime of victimisation.’’ 

‘ "-i pc £mpson daimed that the 
WitteiK amounted to an ^mr 


written” poEty of dismmination 
within the force. She has already 
used the force’s internal griev- 
ance procedure bat her solid- 
tor, Tina Martin, told the 
tribunal: “She’s done every- 
thing within her ixrwer to have 
the matters to which die was 
being subjected stopped and 
that did not happen.” 

The tribunal ruled that the 
allegations riiarfe outside the 
tsne&nhcouldnct be considered 
with more recent allegations be- 
cause there was “no common 
thread” between them. A foil 
hearing concerning the remain- 
jng allegations wiB be held later. 


Look at these great rates on oux 2 and 3 year fixed rate bonds. 

The more you invest the more interest you gain. 

In this period of uncertainty this is a great way to guarantee 
excellent returns. 
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maximum investment. ^ 

But this offer can’t last forever so call Direct line now. 
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Burnings, beatings, 
torture... another 
weekend in 
Northern Ireland 
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Arsonists destroyed Catholic churches at Laiirelvale (top), 
Randal stown Oitiddle) and St Comgall's in Antrim town 


David McNtlrick 

Ireland Correspondent 

Arson attacks cm both Catholic 
and Protestant church proper- 
ly in Northern Ireland were 
yesterday denounced by the 
head of the Church of Ireland 
as “taking sectarianism to the 
ultimate limit.* 

The condemnation, from 
Archbishop Robin Eames, was 
rigorous and forthright, yet it 
seems unlikely that it will 
staunch the tide of burnings 
which has reached new heights 
over the last year. 

The burnings of churches 
and church halls have, like 
paramilitary “punishment'* 
beatings, almost become part of 
the background static of what 
might be termed sub-terrorist 
violence. The hundreds of 
beatings and scores of burnings 
have become almost a matter of 
routine. 

Most of the attacks have 
been on Catholic property, with 
systematic burnings not just of 
churches but also of schools in 
many parts of Northern Ireland. 
In the latest incidents a blaze 
destroyed the 200-year-old 
Mullavilly Catholic Church at 
Tandragee, Co Armagh late on 
Sunday nighL This was the fifth 
attack on church property in less 
than a week. 

At the weekend arsonists 
destroyed another Catholic 
church, St MacNissis at 
Randalstown, Co Antrim, and 
damaged St Comgall's in 
Antrim town. A Church of 
Ireland hall atDonaghmore,Co 
Tyrone was also damaged. 

Such attacks have always 
been a feature of Northern 
Ireland, going back well before 
the outbreak of the troubles in 
the late 1960s. But last year’s 
Orange stand-off at Drumcree, 
Co Armagh, produced a rash of 
incidents, and since then they 
have been maintained at a high 
leveL 

The attacks rarely cause 


serious casualties but can 
spread a great deal of bitterness 
and mistrust, especially in small 
rural communities. They also 
cost substantial amounts of 
money: damag e to schools 
alone aver recent months has 
been pat at around £20m. 


“Those responsible must not be 
allowed to claim that they are 
acting on behalf of the vast 
majority of decent people in 
either co mmunity . These are 
one more example of the sick- 
ness which lies at the root of so 
many of onr problems here - 
naked, corrosive sectarianism." 

The Catholic bishop of 
Bishop of Down and Connor, 
Dr Patrick Vfeish, described 
the attacks as an abomination. 

The Mullavilly parish priest, 
Father Kieran MacOscar, said 
yesterday: “Our church is 
complete^ destroyed. Only four 
walls remain. A parishioner 
rang me in die middle of the 
night to say it was on fire, and 
by die time I got there the Maze 
was out of control. 

A number of the affected 
churches were visited by both 
Catholics and Protestants 
anxious to express their sym- 
pathy. The Rev Brian Harper, 
the Church of Ireland rector 
who also lives at Mullavilly, said: 
“Everyone is very shocked. 
There is no way the Protestant 
community here would want 
anything like this at all.'’ 

In the latest punishment 
attack, meanwhile, loyalists beat 
a 14-year-oid boy in front of his 
mother in their east Belfast 
home. A group of masked men 
broke down the front door with 
a sledgehammer and beat the boy 
and a man with pick-axe handles. 
Each suffered a broken arm. 

■ A Protestant man from Lis- 
burn, Co Antrim, yesterday 
appeared in court charged with 
four murders between 1987 
and 1989. He was said to have 
walked into a police station and 
asked to speak to detectives. 
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Elten Terry at 16, as portrayed by her future husband George Watts. They later divorced Photograph: National Rortrart Gaflety 

Wanted: funds to safeguard 
future of Ellen Terry’s shrine 


Stephen Goodwin 

Heritage Correspondent 


Lewis Carroll thought her a 
“beautiful little creature'’, Os- 
car Wilde was besotted and 
wrote her at least three sonnets, 
and leading artists painted her 
and designed her costumes. 

In the late 19th century, the 
actress Ellen Terry had not just 
the theatrical work! in her thrall 
but an impressive cast of friends 
and admirers from the less 
transient arts. 

Terry's 20-year partnership 
with Henry Irving at the 
Lyceum, alternating Shake- 
speare with melodrama, stands 
unparalleled in theatre history. 
Audiences flocked to see them 
and London’s traffic was 
brought to a halt on first nights. 

This year is the 150th an- 
niversary of Terry’s birth in 
Coventry into a family of 
“circuit players" who went from 
town to town. Though she would 
later correspond with literary fig- 
ures such as ^hlt Whitman and 
assemhle a heavily annotated li- 
brary, Ellen never went to 
school. The stage was preor- 
dained for the young Tbnys. 

The National Trust is using 
the anniversary to launch a 
fund- raising campaign for Ter- 
ry’s country retreat, Smailhythe 
Place, between Tbnterden and 
Rye in Kent It is also publish- 
ing a new glossy guidebook, 
Ellen Terry and Smawrythe Mace. 

The house is almost as re- 
markable as the woman herself. 
Half-timbered, with a steeply 



Haven of peaces Smaffiiyttie Place - a shrine to EBen 'ferry’s memory F>hotograph: Rater MaaSamkl 


pitched red-tiled roof, it was 
built in the early 16th century 
as the Port House. Standing by 
the garden gate today, it is 
hard to believe Smailhythe was 
once a port. 

The harbourmaster was long 
gone and the place known sim- 
ply as “the farm” when Tfeny 
and Irving came upon it while 
driving around the Kent marsh- 
lands. According to the new 
guide, by Joy Melville, the ac- 
tress immediately declared th at 
this was where she would like 
to live and die. Irving told her ' 


to buy it and in 1899 she did. - 

Smailhythe was Terry's haven 
from a busy life - she was lec- 
turing and touring in the Unit- 
ed States well into her 60s - and 
she died there in July 1928. Her 
daughter Edy made the house 
a shrine, though there is little 
sombre about it, displaying por- 
traits, posters, many gifts and 
mementoes from admirers and 
other actors and actresses, and 
also some of the lavish costumes 
that "ferry wore in her prime. 

Shimmering works of art, 
there, is the costume for Guin- 


evere in King Arthur designed 
by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
and the dress for Lady Macbeth 
made famous in a painting of 
Jerry by John Singer Sargent. Il- 
ls covered in real green beetle 


Oscar Wilde observed that 
while Lady Macbeth “evident- 
ly patronises local industries for 
her husband's clothes ... she 
takes pre to do all her own' 
shopping in Byzantium". 

■ EUcn 7 cm? and Smailhythe 
Joy Melville: The 
National Thist: £2.50 


New route to orgasm discovered 


“Bto researchers at an American 
university believe they have iso- 
lated a chemical that produces 
orgasms in women. 

Such a finding could lead one 
day to a pill that would give a 
person the same sensation as an 
orgasm and might have use in 
treating pain, said Professor 
Bany R Komisaruk, of Rutgers 
University in New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. His research part- 
ner .was another Rutgers pro- 
fessor, Beverly Whipple, who in 


1982 wrote the book The G-Spot 
and Other Recent Discoveries 
About. Human Se xualitie s. 

• The researchers focused on 
a group of women paralysed by 
spmal oord injuries. Id the past, 
experts have argued that peo- 
ple with such injuries were un- 
able to experience an orgasm. 

What Professor Kormsaruk 
found was an alternate pathway 
to sexual arousal through the va- 
gus nerve, which goes directly 
from the cervix, through, the ab- 


domen and chest cavity, into the 
neck and to the brain stem. A 
1995 study measured the 
women's heart rates, breathing 
and blood pressure as thev 
were stimulated sexually. 

“Contrary to what people 
may think, we discovered that 
women in the study who wore 

paralysed and had no fee bngbe- 
low the breast area were, in fact, 

capable of having orgasm." 
Professor Komisaruk said. 
Those experiments helped 


lead to the Isolation of the va- 
soactive intestinal peptide, 
which he believes is the neuro- - 
transmitter, or chemical mes- 
senger, in the body that causes. . 
the orgasm sensation in.tMp 
brain. While investigation in^ ' 
the cause of sexual dysfimctiW 
is not new. research into... 
developing a specific orgasm^ - 
ts “unique," said Kalb’ 'S*®? 
navaria of the Kinsey lnstitdMji_ 
a sex research centrcmBIopiBS "- - 
‘ogton, Indiana. I'-*" 7 'i' 
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Business on the Internet., all potential; no performance, right? With a company that’s growing at a rate of 5,000% per year, Jeff Bezos 
couldn't disagree more* He’s CEO and; founder of Amazon.com, the world’s largest and most prosperous on-line bookstore. “The Internet can 


b elp you gain or lose a. lot of customers 


with DIGITAL. “It’s 


The Internet can mean 


very quickly” says Jeff. So he hooked up 


computer company 



fast lane 


critical to work with a 


that has experience 


helping people do busihe^ on the net,” he for your business or 


says. “It’s also nice that DIGITAL has the 


world’s widest 


performance 


the highway to hell: 


range of high 


servers” To 


support its rapid It all depends on who you hook up with.” growth, Amazon.com 

has upgraded its DIGITAL AlphaServer™ 2000 series to two DIGITAL AlphaServer 8400s, ideal for high growth corporations. “We’re using 
AlphaServer systems to ~ run our . key on-line electronic commerce systems as well as our entire range of back office and 


financial applications,” Bezos says. The fact is, DIGITAL has lots of ways to help you transform Internet potential into Internet profits... 
Blazing servers; network components, proven expertise plus world-class AltaVista™ Internet business software. Everything you need to 
make Internet profits a lot leiss virtual. To make the DIGITAL edge your own, call us today on 0800 593 200, e-mail moreinfo@digital.com 
or visit us at vnvwLdSgitaLQom ... 


Whatever it takes.** 
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Major whirls 
around the 
country 

PM’s campaign trail takes in Grand National 


Colin Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 

As a day of election campaign- 
ing, even.by modem standards, 
John Major’s outing to the 
Grand National at Aintree must 
count as one of the maddest on 
reconi 

The Prime Minister went on 
a 1.400- mile round-trip to send 
a defiant message to the IRA by 
attending the Grand National 
after rcairanging a day's cam- 
paigning in the north-west and 
the South of England. 

It involved a flight to Man- 
chester in a Boeing 737 loaned 
by British Midland and three 
flights in a flotilla of helicopters 
provided by Bristow's. 

The day began when the 
Prime Minister flew to Man- 
chester Airport from RAF 
Northolt to visit the Fairfield 
NHS Trust Hospital Bury, to 
support two “one-nation” Tory 
MFs, David Sum berg and Al- 
istair Burt, who are defending 
key marginal seats. 

On the flight to Manchester, 
two photographers accompa- 
nying the election tour organ- 
ised a £l-a-head sweepstake for 
the National. Mr Major picked 
Magoni Beach, a 66-1 outsider. 
From Buiy, Mr Major and his 
wife, Norma, flew by helicopter 
from a nearby playing field to 
Andover, in Hampshire, around 
350 miles, with two helicopters 
of press members following. 

After landing on a football 
field. Mr Major visited an en- 
gineering company producing 
“overhead powerlines acces- 
sories” run by David Heam- 
shaw. a company chosen 
because he is opposed to the So- 


cial Chapter, which Tony Blair 
would s ign. 

The Prime Minister bad been 
due to fly on to Kempton race- 
course to tour a nearby school 
but diverted bade north. Ashe 
climbed into the belicopter, a 
group of boys playing football 
chanted “There's only one Tony 
Blair”. 

After spending less than an 
hour on the ground in Hamp- 
shire, he set off for Aintree, a 
trip of a further 350 miles, to see 
the Grand National, thank the 
security services for their work 
over the weekend and to cheer 
on bis horse. 

Then it was back in the heli- 
copter to complete his day’s en- 
gagements in Cheltenham, 
visiting a local Ibsco super- 
market and docking up anoth- 
er 350 miles in his eight hours. 

Mr Major’s day: 8.30am 
leaves CCO; 10.00am takes off 
by 737 from RAF Northolt; 


... 



John Major: One of the 
maddest odysseys yet 


11.00am arrives Manchester 
Airport; battle-bus to Bury; 
11.L5 tours hospital; 1.15 leaves 
Buiy by helicopter; 230pm ar- 
rives Andover; 235pm via ts fac- 
tory; 3.02pm leaves factory; 
3.23pm leaves Andover; 4.45 ar- 
rives Aintree. 

The official theme for Day 15 
of the campaign was billed on 
press releases as “British ex- 
cellence at risk day”. But the 
message the Tory strategists 
wanted to convey was of a man 
on the move, John Major as Ac- 
tion Man. 

Before we left Smith Square, 
1 spoke to Brian Mawhinney. 
the party chairman. He was 
dressed in slacks and a blazer, 
looking remarkably relaxed, al- 
though the polls are refusing to 
move. Even with three heli- 
copters, the Major campaign 
has had trouble lifting off. 
Flashing a smile, which can 
put fear into enemies, Mr 
Mawhinney summed up the 
day by saying: “The medium is 
the message.” 

The party leadership wanted 
to get back on to the attack af- 
ter being frustrated that Tony 
Blair's “wobbly weekend” had 
been pushed off the front pages 
by Martin Bell standing as an 
anti-sleaze candidate against 
Neil Hamilton in Tatton.Mr 
Major in Bury barely concealed 
his irritation. He had not, to his 
knowledge, even met Mr Bell, 
but BBC sources said he had 
given the reporter, a veteran of 
Bosnia, a list in his plane from 
Split to London and had invit- 
ed him up front for achat. Tory 
sources said the Prime Minis- 
ter met many people and could 
not remember them all. 


... but just who is 

paying the fares? 


Colin Brown 

The Prime Minister’s use of 
three helieopterc for himself and 
his party, with press, to cover 
1.41X1 miles yesterday raised 
questions about who is paying 
for the Conservative Parly elec- 
tion campaign. 

Bristows, the company pro- 
viding the helicopters, including 
a Sikorsky for the Prime Min- 
ister and two Pumas, insist they 
are not doing it as a donation 
to the Tory party. 

A Conservative spokesman 
said: “It is not a donation by 
Bristows. It is expected that the 
toial cost Tor the six-week cam- 
paign of the helicopter bill will 
come to £20.000.” 

A British Midlands 737 jet 
wltich Mr Major used to fly to 
Manchester yesterday is being 
provided by' British Midland, 
whose eh airman. Sir Michael 
Bishop, is a party supporter. Sir 
Michael accompanied John Ma- 
jor on his visit last week to the 
Scottish Borders and is believed 
to be a substantial private donor. 


Gore Vidal, the American 
novelist and veteran White 
House observer, said the Con- 
servative Party’s election cam- 
paign funds were the biggest 
mystery of the campaign. 

The Tories have reversed a 
£19m deficit and are expected 
to spend at least £20m on their 
campaign. The Tory party chair- 
man, Brian Mawhinney, has 
laughed off reports that he has 
a war chest of £40m but it is like- 
ly that the total sums raised 
amount to £40m, including wip- 
ing out the debt. 

Much of that transforma- 
tion may be due to anonymous 
overseas backets who in the past 
have included such figures as 
Azil Nadir, the discredited for- 
mer head of Poly Peck, now a 
fugitive in northern Cyprus. 

Tony Blair, the Labour 
leader, has promised to ask 
the Nolan Committee to in- 
vestigate party funding if 
Labour is elected, in order to 
clean out the political stables in 
Britain. 

Mr Major has refused to 


match the Labour leader's 
promise and has attacked Mr 
Blair for hypocrisy in operating 
with a blind trust to hide the 
names of donors to his private 
office. 

Labour will divulge the 
names of any sponsors donat- 
ing more than £5,000 to party 
funds. 

In this election, the Tory par- 
ty is receiving £7,000 per head 
from newspapers and broad- 
casting journalists for daily trav- 
el costs. But the names of the 
big backers are unlikely to be de- 
clared. They may include Lord 
Forte, listed at the weekend as 
the equal 5Sth-richcst man in 
Britain, with an estimated for- 
tune of £275m after the hostile 
take-over by Granada for his 
family-hotel business. 

After Baroness Thatcher 
went to Conservative Central 
Office to address the troops on 
Sunday, a black Rolls-Royce 
drew tip and Lord Fbrte slipped 
inside barely noticed. 

And that is how the donors 
like iL 





In firing line: Martin Bell, the anti-sleaze candidate hi Tatton, answering questions from a baying press pack yesterday Photograph: David ROM 

Bell runs media hacks’ gauntlet 


Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor 

Martin Bell had come under fire 
before; he had been wounded 
by shrapnel: appearing before 
(he television cameras is second 
nature to the man. But there he 
was, trembling, fingering his 
watch, and nervously rubbing his 
forehead when he appeared 
before the world’s media as 
prospective anti-sleaze candi- 
date for Tatton yesrerday. 

Before he even entered the 
grand Smeaton Room, in the 
grand Institute of Civil Engi- 
neers at Westminster there 
were jokes about hacks fid- 
dling their expenses, and what 
dirt would be dug up about him. 
who would fling it, and whether 
he would last the course ahead. 

As it was, his diffidence was 
rather disarming. But that did 
not stop his fellow hacks ripping 
into him. Whose idea was it; 
who had paid for the press 
conference venue; why did he 
not know; what were his poli- 
cies on tax, education, Europe; 


BBC journalist comes out squeaky clean under probing 


who did be vote for; what skele- 
tons had be got in his cupboard; 
where did he come from; how 
much money (fid he have in the 
bank? 

This is, even for somebody 
who is accustomed to scary ex- 
periences, extreme,” he said. He 
added later: **I would much 
rather run snipers' alley in.ray 
armoured vehicle, Mbs P iggy , 
than this. I really would.” 

He was as honest and as open 
as be could possibly be in his an- 
swers, but the more honest he 
was, the more the pack pressed 
home the attack Why would he 
not identify the person whose 
idea it was? Why (fid he not know 
who had paid for the room? 

Mr Bell preferred not to di- 
vulge the name of the man who 
had first broached the idea. But 
pressed by the Mail, he said in 
the end: “Oh, all right, IT! tell 
you who it was." 

It was Tom Stoddart, a pho- 
tographer whose Bosnian war 


photos formed part of an exhi- 
bition he had opened at the Roy- 
al Festival Hau last Thursday. 

The man from the Mail could 
not contain his glee. Beside him- 
self, he said accusingly that Mr 
Stoddart had nothing to do with 
the Labour or Liberal Demoo-, 
rat parties. “He sin fact the krag- 
tenn partner of Kate Hoey.T 

Ms Hoey is Labour MP for 
Vhuxhall, and Mr Stoddart took 
the photograph of Tony Blair on 
the front cover of Labour's man- 
ifesto. It had all the makings of 
a monumental Mail conspiracy. 
AH that was missing were skele- 
tons, spies, dead letter boxes, the 
Tones crossword and Asterix. 

•But Mr Bell, as obliging as 
ever, came up with the goods. 
When I asked whether he 
would pass the Sun test - was 
there anything in his past that 
he would not like exposed by the 
tabloids- Mr Bell said: “I have 
been examining my cupboard 
and at the moment I have to say 


I find; it fairly bare.** In all his 
time at the BBC he bad only 
trad his expenses queried once, 
and that was last November 
when an illiterate Delhi taxi dri- 
ver had been unable to give him 
a receipt for a fere. He was per- 
fectfy willing to show axryqne his 
bank statements and his taxre- 
tums; no problem. 

Mr Bell was also pressed to 
describe in the greatest detail 
the route of his journey from the 
Royal Festival Hall, on Thurs- 
day, to the Institute of Civil En- 
gineers: 

After he had agreed, in prin- 
ciple, to standin rattan, on Sat- 
urday, he had been whisked up 
to the constituency on Sunday 
for separate meetings with the 
local Liberal Democrat and 
Labour parties “It was like a 
scene from a bad spy movie,” he 
said. Having met the Liberal De- 
mocrats in WUmslow, he bad 
been taken to a car park and 
handed over to a man from the 


local Labour ftuiy. "We were 
late," he said, “and I was hand- 
ed over like a package." 

He was then asked by the Ex- 
press “Given the subject of ; 
this moss conference, shouldn’t 
you know who’s paying for this 
room?" Mr Bell looked com^ 
pletely nonplussed. “I probably 
should know who’s paying for 
this room, yes." he said. . - 
The man from the Times. 
oWigingly.sbouted put that the 
• room had been paid for by the. 


Labour Party - £375. “I’m per- 
fectly willing to pay £375 here 
and now." he said. “It's not a 
problem.” And his bank ac- 
count? “What’s in my bank ac- 
count now? I've just got paid for 
my paperback, which I cannot 
recommend too highly. I got 
paid about £1 1,000 a week ago. 
I spent about £8.000 because my 
car's running out. Plus what I 
had in my account: I think IVe 
now got £6.500." 

Mr Bell's father was the first 
compiler of the Times cross- 
won!; his sister translates .4j7t to 
books into English. 


Saying goodbye to the grey men 


lack O’SuBivan 

Martin Bell MP? The possibil- 
ity that one of Britain's most 
admired war correspondents 
will take Neil Hamilton's seat 
offers a tantalising glimpse of 
how politics might be enriched 
if the parties lost their stran- 
glehold over the Commons. 

So who elsewould perform 
well in the chamber, who is not, 
like Richard Branson, already 
established on the tired list of 
the great and the good? 

As Olga Maitland, Giles 
Brandreth and Glenda Jackson 
have shown, moving from the 
media into politics can be easy. 


Imagine Mrs Merton’s Man- 
cunian tones wafting across the 
despatch box: “So Chancellor, 
where’s all the money gone? 
Let’s have a heated debate.? 

Angus Deayton could be 
Speaker and Danny Baker, the 
shock jock, could take over as 
chief heckler from the ageing 
Dennis Skinner. Meanwhile, 
the aggressive Jarvis Cocker, 
(Michael Jackson’s chief ac- 
cuser and lead singer with Pulp) 
would make a better job of root- 
ing out sleaze than Sir Gordon 
Downey. 

And there would be plenty of 
votes for the heroes of television 
fiction, for example the smooth 


reassurance of Dr Dangerfield 
(Nigel Le Vaillant). 

Bui: these figures are fanta- 
sy characters, played by indi- 
viduals who m reality are 
unimpressive. Finding people of 
Martin Bell’s calibre is difficult. 
Nevertheless, here are my 
choices to join Martin Bell at 
Westminster: 

Delia Smith, trusted by hun- 
dreds of thousands of voters, 
mainly women, for advice on a 
fundamental part of of their 
lives. She could explain every- 
thing in simple steps. 

Sheila Kitzinger, author of 
child' care books, would make 
a good job share. 


Richard Dawkins for his in- 
corruptible atheism, vital in 
this era when politicians like to 
bear the mantle of priesthood. 
■ likewise Stephen Hawking, 
needed for general wisdom 
about life and the universe. 

Lenny Henry and Dawn 
French (new Heritage Secre- 
tary) to replace the Bottomless, 
for their humour, work with 
Comic Relief and the fact that 
there are not enough very fat 
women in Parliament. 

Indajit Singh, editor of the 
Sikh Messenger and regular con- 
tributor to Radio Four’s 
Thought for the Day , where he 
always makes more sense than 


anything said on YfasrenJuy in 
Pariiament. 

Stephen Tumim, former 
Chief Inspector of Prisons, who 
proved he was prepared to tell 
the truth about jails, even 
though honesty cost him his job. 

Likewise John Stalker, who 
investigated allegations of a 
“shoot-to-kfll” policy in North- 
ern Ireland. 

Ruud Gullit, manager of. 
Chelsea and one of the most in- 
telligent figures in British sport. ' 
He would be easily an equal. - 
match for Michael Howard at 
Home Office questions, pro- 
vided, of course, he could get 
himself a British passport. 




THE CAMPAIGN 


Yet again the day was dominated by 
sleaze. Martin Bell, the BBC war 
correspondent, held a press 
conference hi Tattoo to announce his 
“anti -sleaze” candidature against Nell 
Hamilton. Mr Hamilton remained 
defiant, and vowed to fight on In the 
seat. 

Tbny Blair went to the City of London 
to deliver a speech promising a review 
of government assets with a view to 
more privatisations. 

John Major went on a long tour of 
the country, start ing with an NHS Trust 
® Bur* Lancashire, then on to an 
engineering firm In Andover, 

Hampshire, and finally ending up at 
Aintree for the Grand National. 

The liberal Democrats were 
concentrating on nursery education, 
promising that every three- and 
fou^- year-old would be offered a place 
by 2000. 

. Th* Ashdown and John Major 
battta buses found themselves within 
hooting distance of each other at 
Manchester Airport, but an 
ombamsshg; road-rage co nf r on t a tion 
was averted. The Lfe-Dems* vehicle - 
juwwu as the “Paddy Wagon* - passed 
by without so much as a single insidt . 
being buried from either bos. 


KEY ARGUMENTS 


John Major dismissed the threat 
that Marlin Bell poses in Tatton, 
saying the move showed how 
little support Labour and the 
Liberal Democrats had in the 
Cheshire constituency. 

“Everyone in this country has a 
legitimate right, if nominated, to 
stand In the general election,” 
the Prime Minister said. 

Tony Blair used his City 
speech, predictably, to attack the 
Tories for what he called their 
“mindlessly negative" approach 
and for their “roller-coaster 
economy, gyrating between one 
extreme mid another”. He added 
that there would be no more 
trade union beer and sandwiches 
at Number 10 under Labour. 

Kenneth Clarke, the Chancellor, 
said Labour were “unprincipled 
scoundrels”, making It up as they 
went along. Later, he added that 
the campaign had degenerated 
into a “hysterical soap opera”. 

Meanwhile, Plaid Cymru 
launched its manifesto, promising 
a full-blown Welsh Parliament 
with law-making powers which 
would create jobs for 100,000 
people. 
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ONE TO REMEMBER 
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THE OTHER PARTIES 


The UK Independence Party 
published its manifesto, wtth leader 
Alan Sked launching into a vitriolic 
anti-European rant at the press 
conference. 

“It is the most bizarre set of 
undemocratic, unaccountable, 
Incompetent, financial fy-prxjffigate 


institutions that die world has ever seen," 
he said. 

Meanwhile the Scottish National Party 
launched its manifesto with party leader 
Alex Salmond declaring that Scotland 
could become a prosperous, small 
independent country which could “pay its 
own way in the world". 


MEDIA STAR 


That the outcome of the Neil Hamilton cash-for-questkms aflair is anyone's 
guess was well illustrated by the fact that even the bookmakers were 

spm on the favourite to win the Tbtton seat Ladbrokes Issued odds on 

Mr Hamilton to win at 1-5 favourite. They quoted Martin Beil at 3-1 against 
WilHam Hill, on the other hand, have Mr Bell as 1-4 favourite, and Mr Hamil- 
ton at 5-2 against 
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Reassurance for the City as Labour leader accepts need to embrace free enterprise system 

Economic 


ft 


gets Blair 
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Steve Boggan 

Tony Blair espoused the virtues 
of a mixed economy yesterday, 
promising an end to “beer and 
sandwiches” with the unions 
while promising more support 
for the dynamism of the mar- 
ket economy. “Labour,” he 
said, “is now the party of busi- 
ness." 

In a keynote speech to busi- 
ness people in the City of 
London, the Labour leader put 
forward his plan for a “third 
way” of running the economy, 
one which lay between state 
control of industry and the 
laissez-faire policies of the Tory 
right. . 

“Our task is not to return to 
the past" he said. “Itis to equip 
Britain for the future ... 

“We accept and indeed em- 
brace, the new global economy 
... I accept the need for eco- 
nomic discipline and embrace 
the role of free enterprise in 
economy. There trill be no re- 
treat from any of that." 

The speech, at the Corn Ex- 
change, was designed to calm 
City fears of a Labour victory 
at the general election and to 
set out Labour's credentials as 
a party which recognised the val- 
ue of wealth creation. 

Mr Blair flagged Labour's 
new support for some aspects 
of privatisation, co mmitting the 
party to a National Inventory of 
asset-rich government depart- 
ments. He promised to borrow 
only to invest and to match the 
Government's target of 15 per 
cent inflation or less. 

Most of all, he stressed 
Labour s determination to en- 
courage business, leaving it to 
flourish where left alone but to 
be supported by the state where - 
improvements in infrastructure 
were needed. 


“Let me be crystal clear what 
this partnership entails and 
what it does not," he said. 

“This is no re-hash of 1960s 
corporatism. There will be no 
national plans, no grandiose 
. strategies- But there will be an 
acceptance that business and 
government have to work to- 
gether. 

“We have no proposals to re- 
turn to tripartite institutions or 
beer and sandwiches at Num- 
ber 10. These are things we are 
not going to do. 

. “Wie have moved beyond re- 
assurance. Our aim now is to 
bn3d a partnership with business 
that is broader and deeper than 
any post-war government has 
contemplated." 

He spoke of the need for flex- 
ibility of labour through better 
training and education, a con- 
cept he termed “flexibility plus” 
- flexibility, plus policies to en- 
sure economic stability; part- 
nership with business; 

foTOTan^Tos; investment in^in- 
frastructure, science and re- 
search; and welfare reform and 
minimum standards in the 
workplace. 

“In addition, we must ensure 
that the operation of monetary 
policy is above suspicion of po- 
litical manipulation," he said. 

“To this end, we will create 
a Monetary Policy Council at 
the Bank of England These 
changes should enable us to 
achieve much greater macro- 
economic stability than we man- 
aged in the past 20 years, when 
the UK economy has been by 
far the most unstableof the ma- 
jor developed economics of 
the OECD." 

The intention, he said, was to 











No looking back: Tony Blair addrwt^ng Cfty business leaders y^terday -"“Our task is not to return to the past. It is to equip Britain for the future* Photograph: David Rose 


he said: “I have made it clear 
that we wfll make our decision 
on the basis of Britain's national 
interests." 

Options, he said, would be 
kept open and Britain would 
join only with the approval of 
the Cabmet, Parliament and, in 
a referendum, the British peo- 
ple. Britain, he said, should be 
influencing the future of the HU 
from inside, not the fringes. 

“The Tories argue that things 
are fine, that this is as good as 
it gets," he concluded. 

“We argue that Britain de- 
serves better and can do better. 
Better than 35th in the world 
skills league. Better than 18th 


FURNISH 
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wary of new broom 
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The man in the orange jackeL 
spoke with the kind of clarity 
voters have been crying out for. 
writes Steve Boggan. 

“The markets are worried 
about Labour. They are al- 
ready depressed at the prospect 
of Blair getting in and that has 
been reflected in prices over the 
past couple of months. If 
Labour wm, we are all expect- 
ing a hike in interest rates. 
There is a kit of fear - the per- 
ception of Labour and all the 
old industries, its links with the 
unions and so on. The City does 
f) not want Labour to win." 

As Steve Clark, a financial fu- 
tures trader at the London In- 
ternational Financial Futures 
Exchange (Lifle) spoke, two col- 
leagues ncxided agreement. Yet, 
for all his fears about Labour’s 
past, the Winter of Discontent 
and reminders of 98- per-cent 
supertaxes under old Labour, 
Mr Gark is only 21. 

It is people like him who have 
to be won over by Tbny Blair. 
They are the backbone of a vi- 
brant financial sector but they 
experience only of Conservative 


rule - a period which has been 
particularly kind - to them. 
Labour knows this, fence Mr 
Blair’s keynote speech to busi- 
nesspeople at the Cora Ex- 
change, followed by a tour of 
the trading floor of the BZW in- 
vestment bank. 

The speech was well re- 
ceived, mainly because most of 
those present were invited from 
a 15.000-strong database pf en- 
trepreneurs and executives al- 
ready visited by Mr Blair or 
Gordon Brown, the shadow ■ 
chancellor. Among the most im- 
portant was Sir Pfeter Heap, ad- 
viser to the board of HSBC 
Investment Bank, who .said 
business no longer feared 
Labour. “The market is unpre- 
dictable, but looking at the 
work of analysts, none is pre- 
dicting any catastrophes or dis- 
asters. Quite the contrary, in 
fact." 

Other Labour proponents 
included Lord Hollick of Unit- 
ed News and Media Pic, the- 
film-maker Sir David Putt n am ‘ 
and Lord Paul of the Caparo 
Group. They ensured Mr Blair 


had a smooth ride, as he did at 
BZW. • 

But opposite the investment 
bank’s entrance overlooking 
the Thames is moored the Lon- 
don Regalia floating restau- 
rant and from this, in their 
garish blazers, other traders 
looked on, nonplussed. They 
were not always weH-infonued. 
but they were consistent: the 
C%was wary of Labour. “Peo- 
ple are not convinced at all by 
their strategy for business," 
sakl Stuart Ward, 30; a gflts trad- 
er from Essex. “The general 
feeling is one of uncertainty. 
People believe that, secretly, 
they are still hand-in-hand with 
the unions." His colleague, 
Tbrw SeUars, 33, from Rent, 
said: “I don’t believe them on 
taxes; 1 don’t think many peo- 
ple do. They, keep saying ‘We 
can be trusted", but I*m not so 
sure." Echoing the sentiments 
of other traders, Mr SeUars 
put into words the factor that 
must be visiting; Labour strate- 
gists’ worst nightmares: “What 



I always say," he offered, “is: 
Better the Devil you know-.” 


You can picture just how you want your house to look but think you’ll have to ‘make-do’ with 
the decor for now, right? Wrong. 

Take out an Enhanced Cashback mortgage with Abbey National and you could have up to 
£12 3 000 to furnish things the way you want, when you want. 

The rate you pay is variable and based on Abbey National’s Standard Variable Rate, currently 

7.29% (7.7% APR). 


the 


Cashback 

5% 

1 % 

Extra Interest charged 

(in additioa to Standard Variable Rate). 

+0.4% 

+0.75% 


f A favourite joke amongsrccon- 
o trusts is the cuie about the eco- 
nomies professor who walks 
past a £50 note he sees lying in 
- ' the street. “If it were really 
there, somebody would tore 
picked it up already, he 

itfl with privatisation Jf 

^ there were a tot of easy sales left 

the Government's plans would 
have pencflled in pnvatKanon 

receipts of more than £1 jbn 
next year and £lbn fee year 
after. This is a far cry fa® fee . 
peak of more than £8bn in 
1092-93. 

Some of fee more obvious 
^ candidates left for sale would 

not be to money spmnus.The 
1^7 post Office was expected to go . 
■"* . for £l. 5 bn-£ 2 bn when its sale 

. . *, wnsdteeussedlasryetff. &lslua 

> ' p&recllbree would bring in less. 

QiannelRwrwoukJbeasTiaa- 

er safe. London Underground 
would raise nothing becauseof - 
< its con umiing need far subsidy. 

in fact the.list of obvious tar- 


Diane Coyle on 

the choices for 
privatisation _ 

; facing the next 
government 

gets remaining in the public sec- 
tor presents sum pickings. The 
Oil arid Pipelines Ageoty? The 
Commonwealth Development 
Corporation? Nirex? The 
new town Development. 
Corporations? 

The Conservatives haw sold 
off the family silver apart from 
the odd salt cellar - raising 
about £T70bn since 1979. A pri- 
vatising Labour government 
wUl have to start thinking about 
selling fee. furniture and the 
ancestral home. - 

With Gortkm Brown s of- 
fice suggesting that it would be 
nossibteto realise “several bit 
over the course of 


vatisation must include gov- 
ernment land and buildings. 

This is a plausible figure. 
The Treasury is in the middle of 
a process of auditing everything 
central government owns as 
part of the planned switch to 
“resource accounting" - the 
introduction of . commercial 
style accounts to fee public 
sector fete to start in 1999. The 
current, tess-than-satisiactory 
estimates in the national ac- 
: counts put the value of central 
; g ov ernment-owned tangible as- 
sets at £94bn - almost certainly 
an underestimate, but it does in- 
clude almtist all the roads and' 
bridges in the land. 

Selling off a few tangible as- 
sets would be less controversial 
thaiLfee other alternatives. 
Apart from the BBC -and it may 
yet happen - that boils down to 
thaHnw fimg Action Trusts and 
National Health Service Thsts. 
.lb. jell fee entire NHS is prob- 
ably a step further than even new 
La&^wouW beprepared to go. 


Call into your local branch or phone Abbey National Direct 
on 0800 100 800 quoting reference A492G/13 and ask for 
further details. 


www.abbeynational . co. uk 



YOUR HOME IS AT RISK IF YOU DO NOT KEEP UP REPAYMENTS ON A MORTGAGE OR OTHER LOAN SECURED ON IT. 

Available tvaimiM moving borne, first time buyers wad remortgage customers. Liar, are open Monday to Friday Bun (o 9pm and Saturday Bam to 4pm. To assn m ia improving aw icrncr at may rernrd or monitor 
eaBa. Asa condition of all enhanced euhbidt mortgage* (he appropriate amount of extra interest will be applied until 31.7JOQi Masnnam cashback of £ I -,000 payable cm a 1240,000 mortgage far a 5% 
cashback «d ft 71 ,429 moriyge tbr7%aihhacfc. If you doom want to pay addniooal torret. please aak about oar other cashhart mortgages available. Rates correct at tune of going to ptm Typical example for a 7*a Enhanced 
Caddwfr mortgage to mehie am interest of *0.75 p « on tbe rnrrenr standard ratable rate. A ample (male and female], wfe© currently do not bare a mortgage «vrth Abbe* Naomis], two smoker*, aged 29, applying Car an 
endowment mortgage of 140,000 on ■ purchase pri ce i d 160,000. secured over 25 rears. J00 numbly fauertsi payments of £2J7A5 net of tax relief plot tbe Anal repayment of £40,000 capital 900 monthly emlon-mcnt premiums 
of £ 5S.2i Uni smotmt pnddc <130.776.*; include. 0*0 taupeerimi lee, C6S deeds hutdltag tee (.charged hi rvderapotm], £11 7. SOUgjd fees, £1 J.95 accrued tnterat wmning completion ao 30.11.97. Example cakailaicdai 
8.0+% (&4% AlTi). Completion bum take place by 30.11.97. A charge etptttalenr to the cxdtback tecthnl trill be made if the mortgage « redeemed, ecmerted frimi tbr appropriate father ranahle tmeren nte term or j 
wfitil rtyiywdii Incept normal monthly npayntenti on a repayment mortgage) made on or befere 31.7.2002. AD APR'* «r* typical ud variable and based an an endowment mortgage. Secured bun ami Aortgage* require a 
duijr on die prop er t y nd m the ^ of an endowment mortgage an endowment /bfr pokey for the amount of (he advance and a charge over the policy, AD louts subject to status and raluauna and not available to persons 
mder 18 years of age. A High Loan to iWuc Fee Is replied if die loan trntdi 75*» of the property ’i vslnattan (arm certain mae* the pwchaw price, wWwrcr is lower). We mpn» the property to be burned. IT yon do not 
insure tig r u gb Abbey Nadood we resene the right to charge an adminisi ration fee of i2 3. Wnnm qnotat»ns are available on request. Abbey National pic. which b regain rd by the Personal Inintmem Ambority, only sells 
its own-life asmit, pehaon and mil trust products. Abbey National and the Umbrella Couple symbol an trademarks of Abbey National pie, Abbey House, Baker Street, London NWl 6 XL. United Kingdom. 
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Mobile man of the Nineties gives Tories 


And the New 
Labour machine 
sets its sights on 
“Switchers” and 
“Squeezers” 

Fran Abrams 

Political Correspondent 


James Goldsmith is sitting on a 
bench outside the Gravesend 
branch of Marks and Spencer, 
chatting cheerily to Gare Short 
He is veiy confident be says, 
that Labour wfll win the 
election. 

Does that mean that the 
local candidate can count on his 
support, then? He looks down 
at his feet. “Er. well I’ve got a 
bit of a problem with my address 
at the moment" 

It transpires that Mr Gold- 
smith- this is lames Goldsmith 
the homeless mao from 
Gravesend, of course - hasn't 
got one, but he can be contacted 
via his mobile phone. 

Labour’s overseas aid 
spokeswoman hoots with laugh- 
ter. “You’re of no fixed abode 
and you've got a mobile phone? 
You are nineties man l" 

With or without his vote, Mr 
Goldsmith is sure the Conser- 
vatives' internal battles will 
finish them off. 

“Absolutely," Ms Short 
agrees. “And we are complete- 
ly united” There is no obvious 
irony in her words. She may 
have been unhappy about the 
way New Labour was run in the 
past, but there is not a hint of 
it today. 

Out “on the stump” with 
Chris Pond, director of the 
Low Pay Unit and Labour 
candidate for Gravesham, she 
is loyal to a ‘t* 

Gordon Brown’s plans for 
more privatisation? She is all for 
them. 

“We have always believed in 
a mixed economy. People like 
me have never said extending 
the public sector was Socialism," 
she says, stoutly. 

The mood is convivial as the 
small carnival weaves through 
the thin Monday morning 
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Jollying up support: Clare Short makes a phone call back to head office during a visit to the local party workers at Gravesend 


crowds, here offering hand- wonderful job in the govern- 
shakes, there accepting a hug or mem." 


a kiss on the cheek. 

One very plummy lady rush- 
es up to tell Ms Short she 
thinks she is “absolutely super." 

“I’ve seen you lots of times 
on the television,' she gushes. 


Such enthusiasm has to be 
admired. Already a healthy 
handful of Labour front- 
benchers and an equivalent 
number of Conservatives have 
glad-handed their way through 


I hope you get an absolutely here, along with a quite stag- 


gering number of soap opera 
characters. 

EastEnders stars go down 
cspedally well, for Gravesend 
was the fictional destination of 
Dot Cotton when she Look 
leave of Albeit Square. Michael 
Cashman caused quite a stir, as 
did Leonard Fenton, who plays 


Dr Leggin the series. And the 
local police were thrilled to be 
introduced to Simon Rouse, 
DCI Meadows in The Bill. 

There must be lories in the 
town - its Conservative MP had 
a majority of 4,500 at the last 
election - but few can be found 
this morning. 


Perhaps the New Labour 
machine is so efficient that it has 
managed to sweep the opposi- 
tion off the streets. Even the 
three “muses" who began the 
day wrapped in red tape for a 
photo-call turn out. to be a 
Labour Party researcher, a full- 
time party volunteer and some- 


one who works for the Low Pay 
Unit. 

Down at the campaign head- 
quarters. they are busy stuffing 
envelopes: personalised letters 
with different messages for Tbry 
faithfuls, waverers and long- 
term Labour supporters. The 
talk appears to be in code. 


Photograph rNicola Kurtz 

Squeezers, explains Maureen 
POctier. the office manager, are 
Liberal Democrats who might 
be persuaded to vote Labour, 
Switchers are former Thrifts. 

“And," she adds solemnly, “I 
believe the twitchers I keep 
talking about are some kind of 
bird-watchers." 


Ashdown finds himself 
hoist with own petard 


& 


Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor 

Paddy Ashdown was left 
squirming yesterday after he 
had attacked the Prime Minis- 

- of thtTkind he was alleged 
to have made himself at the 
weekend. 

Speaking at his daily election 
press conference, the Liberal 
Democrat leader spent some 
Lime deploring the way in which 
“spin doctors and political me- 
chanics*' appeared to be dom- 
inating the campaign. 

He said he could never re- 
member a time when the issues 

- of education, the environment, 
Europe - had been bigger. 

But Mr Ashdown added: 
“This whole thing is now being 
hidden under a top dressing of 
political management, sound 
bites, spin doctors - and the 
public are not getting to debate 
the real issues that matter. 

“When the thing degenerates 
down to the kind of personali- 
ty insults that the Prime Min- 
ister used over the weekend, I 
gel very concerned indeed 

“When the Prime Minister 
says on, for instance, [the BBC 
television programme Breakfast 
with | Frost [on Sunday}, that he 
doesn't want to personalise the 
insults, and then at the same 
time publishes in the Daily Mail 
a comment like ‘the Labour 
leader is slithering and squirm- 
ing'. I think that demeans the 
office of Prime Minister. 

_ He continued: “1 think it's the 
kind of campaign which indi- 


cates the total panic of the 
Conservatives." 

Mr Ashdown then attacked 
Labour, as a party, for repeat- 
ed polity changes - without in 
any way personalising iL in the 
way the Prime Minister had 


done. Labour, he said, had 
abandoned everything it had be- 
lieved in. and had performed 
eight changeson Europe alone, 
while the Liberal democrats 
stood where they had always 
stood. 


“We haven’t had to abandon 
everything we believed in,” he 
said. 

Mr Ashdown was then asked 
to explain the difference be- 
tween Mr Major’s attack on Mr 
Blair, “slithering and squirm- 


Labour cry foul over 
rivals’ tactless tactics 


Barrie Clement 

The muck and bullets of the 
hustings arrived at a school gate 
in Sheffield Hallam yesterday; 
when Labour and Liberal 
Democrat activists dasbed over 
“dirty tricks”. 

While Paddy Ashdown 
toured Greystones primaiy and 
infants school, the party's foot 
soldiers skirmished with half a 
dozen Labour representatives 
who claimed the Liberal De- 
mocrats were flouting Queens- 
beny rules to persuade electors 
to vote tactically. 

As children CroUcked amiably 
in the playground, die adults 
outside engaged in a set-to, in 
a constituency which the lib- 
eral Democrats are desperate 
to wrest from the Conservatives. 

Labour's ire had been raised 
by a letter from Richard Allan, 
the Liberal Democrat candi- 
date, which pointed oat that the 
Labour man had finished a 


distant third In die last election 
“and everyone agrees that he 
cannot win here*’. 

More infuriating for Labour 
activists was the claim that 
they were sending their crack 
troops to other; more winnable, 
constituencies, and that Brace 
Kent, a former Labour candi- 
date in the area, was urging his 
party’s supporters to vote for 
Mr Ashdown’s party. 

Mr Allan’s letter; which was 
sent to voters, went on: “Of 
course, a few fanatics will still 
vote Labour here - even if their 
vote helps re-elect Sir firing 
Patrick, the Tory MP! But 
many Labour supporters say 
they will be making their vote 
count on this occasion, to make 
sure the Liberal Democrats 
defeat the Tories here.” 

James Brown, a Labour Par- 
ty member for 45 years, said he 
was proud to be a fanatic and 
that his party was not sending 
its most energetic activists else- 


MEDIA WATCH 


where. Mr Brown said there was 
no question of him voting for 
another party 

“In that case,” said Mr Al- 
lan, “we co old wake up on 2 
May and be one oftbe few mugs 
left with a Tory MR" 

Mr Allan, an ex-computer 
specialist working for the Na- 
tional Health Service, tried for 
sympathy: “I gave op my job in 
February to campaign in this 
election and now I owe £15,000 
to the bank and members of my 
femfiy My boose has got no cen- 
tral heating." 

Mr Ashdown had more im- 
portant matters on his mind, as 
he sat down to a lunch of 
cheese, pie and chips and jam 
tart with the children. 

Despite the main parties' 
concentration on key con- 
stituencies, activists are refus- 
ing to lie down. Sheila Bacon, . 
62, a Labour supporter said: “If 
yon are going to vote tactical- 
ly, you should vote Labour," 


ing”, and a speech issued in his 
name at the weekend, in which 
he supposedly likened Mr Ma- 
jor to a dodgy second-hand car 
salesman. 

Mr Ashdown said: “I did not 
use the words, ‘dodgy second- 
hand car salesman'. I know 
that's what people put on the 
speech that I gave on Saturday. 
In fact, I said, 'Let's assume that 
in deciding how to vote at the 
next election, you were buying 
a family car 9 . 

“Then I went through the var- 
ious procedures; the means to 
express the way that you might 
go about making a choice. 
‘Dodgy second-hand car sales- 
man' is not a phrase I recall that 
I used in that speech at alL 

“Let me put it this way; I 
think there is a great difference 
between attack and humour in 
this campaign, and that is the 
important point” 

Earlier, he said: “Two thou- 
sand babies are bora in Britain 
each day. 

“My message to the parents 
of those parents born today is 
that only the liberal Democrats 
will make the difference to 
those children by giving them a 
real head start in life. 

“High-quality early years ed- 
ucation is not only the educa- 
tional foundation stone for 
every child. 

“It is also the first building 
block in turning Britain into an 
education superpower. 

“We're going to create a 
school-leavers’ class of 2015,” he 
added, “which competes with 
the best in the world.” 



by Aanonymous 


F atherhood was the first 
big one and this is the 
second. I mean, once 
upon a time you could 
not imagine what it 
would be like to be your own dad. 

And thenyotr were a dad, and had 
to be patient with the kids and 
choose their schools and wipe 
their bottoms. Ready or not, you 
had arrived. 

So now, it seems, this fellow your own age 
(you might have gone out with tire same girls, 
wet your loons at the same Monty Python 
sketches, both - arras linked - have shouted 
“The National Front is a Nazi Front" as the 
Union Jacks paraded past), this fellow, is go- 
ing to be Prime Minister. Prime Minister. WUl 
run the country, save ft from wars, broker peace 
deals ([the way they do), make speeches at the 
Mansion House and so on. So it could have 
beenyou. And how would you be feeling right 
now if it was? 

That’s what 1 was thinking as I watetaed the 
candidate standing in the giass-ceilinged cor- 
ridor, waiting his cue to enter the laige,pacfced, 
critical room. I was empathising with him. And 
be was moving gently from foot 
to foot, in soft jerks, every now 
and again looking up sudden- 
ly and surveying the glass ceil- 
ing- as thoi^h inspecting it for % Xl 

cracks. He is - I realised - a 
creature of disguised angular- S6IH1-C0 
ity, his physical fluency di- 
mimshing the nearer you get. pI*&Ctli 

From far away he sweeps; r 

from dose-up be jigs. . C TiTTl 

Semi -consciously he was r~ 
making his serious feces. Q8tGT 
Everyone knows his grin; too 
lovely, too open, for a cynical lGclCISl 

age. So he was practising the 

grimace of determined lead- 
ership, furrowing his brow, 
pursing his lips (or even bending his lowerlip 
aver altogether), so pushing his jaw ouL 
Benito Mussolini, I recalled, did thistoo: But 
where Musso’s eyes were cold, these were kind 
enough - a black, deep line developing in the 
corner of each, like an Egyptian kohl stroke. 

The suit os his long body was, asever, dark, 
and tiie cocton shirt was impossibly white. 
Shirts, I thought, are only ever thatwhjte when 
you first unwrap them from the plastic, re- 
moving the cardboard and pins. So all his white 
shirts must be virgin; worn for the first time 
that day. His appearance was immaculate - 
right down to the one mousy curl, escaping 
au thent ic ally onto his forehead, as if to Sty “T m 
real!” Really, the whole concept was 

immaculate. 

When, after a minute or two, the socialist 
millionaire with the clipped beard had 


Rules which differ for the pundits 

Paul ■ . .. .. _ ..... .... 



Paul McCann 

Media Correspondent 

While Martin Bell is putting his 
career in danger by standing as 
the anti-sleaze candidate in the 
Tatton constituency, other me- 
dia candidates seem to find a 
shot at politics no hindrance to 
advancement, given the right 
ground rules. 

The BBC- said yesterday that 
it would review Mr Bell's posi- 
tion when the election is over. 
Tony Hall, chief executive of 
BBC News, said: “It b realty dif- 
ficult to use people on screen in 
the front-line news areas who 
have publicly declared a polit- 
ical allegiance. 

“People from the BBC who 
choose to stand for Parliament 


are obviously aware of how it 
might affect their future career." 

Mr Bell, unlike the Today 
programme reporter Ben Brad- 
shaw, who is running as a 
Labour candidate in the Tory 
marginal of Exeter, was put on 
immediate unpaid leave when 
he announced his candidacy. Mr 
Bradshaw attracted chums of 
bias from the Tories because the 
BBC did not find him a non- 
news job quickly enough. 

For the long list of newspa- 
per journalists running in the 
campaign, the rules are not so 
clear. 

The Daily Telegraphs assistant 
editor, Boris Johnson, contin- 
ued to write for the newspaper's 
politics pages long after he had 
secured the candidacy of the 


Conservative Party in the 
Labour fortress of Qwyd South. 
The Telegraph also has Dean 
Godson, who is r unning as a 
Conservative in a media head- 
to-head against the former BBC 
broadcaster and sitting MP 
Austin Mitchell in Grimsby, 
The paper lost the writer Julie 
Kirkbridc when she was select- 
ed as Tory candidate for Broms- 
grove. 

Mr Johnson denies he has re- 
moved from his columns any- 
thing that could be a hostage to 
fortune for his political ambi- 
tions: “If people look at my stuff 
they can see there has been no 
censorship. If an opponent 
warned to go through everything 
IVe written, they would prob- 
ably find an entire arsenal of 


ammunition, if that was their 
aim ” 

His editor, Charles Moore, 
believes there is nothing wrong 
with a candidate writing about 


knows of the writer’s alle- 
giances. 

The Guardian editor, Alan 
Rushbridger, disagrees. “I now 
wonder if I am reading Boris 
Johnson as a candidate, or as a 
pundit,” he said. “It is wrong to 
have him writing leaders and 
columns while seeking Hi gh of- 
fice in the Tbry party." 

The Guardian's Martin 
Linton, running for the marginal 
Tory constituency of Battersea, 
was taken off of the newspaper's 
coverage of polls when he an- 
nounced his candidacy. 


At the Independent there arc 

two hopefuls. Yvette Copper is 
seeking selection as Labour 
candidate for Pontefract and 
Castleford and Paul FarreDy is 
standing as Labour candidate in 
the Conservatives’ third -safest 
seat, Chesham and Amereham. 
Ms Cooper moved fromwriting 
leaders to European econom- 
ics correspondent in keeping 
with Independent's polity of 
taking candidates off a direct 
political beat. 

There is a long histoty of can- 
didates from the media enter- 
ing Parliament, from Tbm 
Driberg, who was a diarist on 
the Express before becoming a 
Labour MP, to the tragic case 
of the former BBC reporter 
Stephen Milligan. 



4 He was 
semi-eonsciously 
practising the 
grimace of 
determined 
leadership? 


finished telling the audience 
about how Kcir Hardie had 
invented the market, the candi- 
date breathed out, and sex 
off down the aisle. As he walked 
quickly to the front, television 
fights picked him up. dusting 
his hair with white light and 
flattening out the new lines in 
his face. What was he thinking 
(I thought)? That he loved doing this? 
That he hated doing this? That he would en- 
dure doing this because he had- to? 

His voice, when be began to speak, was still 
that of a very young man - almost an adoles- 
cent's. Thin and high, it hinted at the possi- 
bility of a sudden undermining squeak or 
embarrassing giggle. And he sounded slight- 
ly nervous, but was he? 

Perhaps he was and he genuinely could 
not help it Perhaps he wasn’t, but thought 
it was rather cute - bumble - to sound as 
though he was. And, most likely of all, 
perhaps he was. thought about felting it, and 
realised that they all really wanted him to to 
be. No one - least of aQ the British - likes a 
smartarse. 

“Only connect", said EM 
Fbrster. is that why the can- 
m—mmmmm didatc peppered his speech, 

entitled "A Strong Economy” 
was with unscripted conversation- 

. , al you’s and I’s? “You know", 

SClOUSiy “so ike essence, if you like", 

, , “I mean”, “you see", “I sup- 

Ulg the pose", and - most charaeter- 

« islic, most vicariy, most 

ICe OI connecting -“I say to you" (al- 

. . ways allowing the 

Qinea audience the democratic pos- 

i . & sibility of “and you say to 

ship" me"). 

- And he said to us that new 

forces had been unleashed, 
new technology was lo be 
harnessed, new market economics were 
emerging: the new global economy had to be 
accepted and - indeed - embraced. 

Then he had_ finished. His aides formed a 
line to show him first to a side-room, and 
then it was out and on to the next appoint- 
ment. I wondered what you might take 
him to be if you had never seen or heard 
of him before. A charismatic young surg- 
eon, perhaps, a knighted pediatrician - 
tough but tender and with strong hands 
that heaL 

In three weeks time his journey will finish. 
It could end in historic defeat, or else in a night 
of exhausted celebration - followed by the cold 
dawn’s stabbing revelation that the candidate 
was no longer the candidate, but was now the 
Prime Minister. Wanting to find out which, I 
bought a ticket for the bus. 
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Border manifestos: Nationalists pledge independence, and a care package to shame Westminster 

SNP sets ' f«l Plaid Cymru 

reforms put 

constitution 


out its 


socialist 

vision 


Stephen Goodwin 

An independent Scotland would 
make England look a meanrspir- 
ited place to live for pensioners, 
schoolchildren and anyone 
earning less than £26,500 a year 
if the measures proposed in the 
Scottish National Party mani- 
festo published yesterday ever 
came to pass. 

There would be: 100,000 
more jobs; 20,000 new afford- 
able homes; 700 more teachers; 
higher child benefit; cold- 
weather payments for the el- 
derly throughout winter, and, 
lower VAT for all on fuel. 

Public spending would rise by 


THE KEY POINTS 


■lndopaodsnee Within the 

wrttten constttuUon. ■- * .* 
■Single-chamber . . 

Paritaroont elected try 


theyote to . 

island 17-year-olds. 

■Pair tax system wftfi ;r ,- 
£26,500-plUs earners' 
Paying more. Lower rate cut 
ftvMi-20p to 15p in tfe» • 
poand.Cefiing on Nicsto. 
be abolished. . 
■CDU-cftanateaBowan^ of 
£%20 a weak for pensioners 
and those on benefit 
ttutHJ^Mwttdnter.Abottion 
of means-testing of the . 
-elderly lorresMaitiar care, 
■Incmase cbffd bentrfftfo 
£1250 a week. - - v. 
■Total ban on hand . 

■ Extra £35m a.year 
Scottish health 'sewtca.- 


almost fftbn over the first four 
years of separatism, paid for by 
"economic growth, defence sav- 
ings and - by far the largest : 

- the hotly "disputed fisBafS 
plus with the rest of the United 
Kingdom claimed by the SNP. 

Is it a fantasy? Ales Sahnond, 
the SNP leader, insisted yes- 
terday that Scotland could be- 
come independent and pay its 
way, citing an estimate by the 
Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development 
that it would be the eighth 
richest nation, in the developed 
world. He also cited a Treasury 
suggestion that Scotland has 
contributed £27bn more to the 
Exchequer since 1 979 than it has 
received. 

Judgements by respected 
economists are being traded se- 
lectively by the parties. The Lib- 
eral Democrats deployed a 
paper by Jim Stevens of Strath- 
clyde University asserting that 


the SNFs plans were based on 
predicting £lSbn of revenue 
“which simply does not exist*’ 
while the nationalists coun- 
tered with Jim Walker, for- 
merly of the Royal Bank, 
endorsing the “positive maths” 
of independence. 

Labour's George Robertson 
said the SNP proposals were a 
“cruel deception and an insult 
to the intelligence of the Scot- 
tish people”. 

Charles Kennedy, for the 
Liberal Democrats, noted the 
irony of the SNP favo urin g 
London Treasury figures over 
those from Strathclyde, while 
Michael Forsyth, the Secretary 
of State for Scotland, ridiculed 
the nationalist’s “Walt Disney 
politics”. “The SNP may be 
cooking on gas but they simply 
would not be able to pay the 
bill," Mr Forsyth said. 

Setting out the most sorialist- 
inciined agenda of any of the 
main parties, Mr Sahnond said 
the SNP wanted to change the 
economy and society, balancing 
enterprise with social concern. 
But first they had to regain in- 
dependence. 

“We can only achieve these 
objectives with a sovereign par- 
liament for a sovereign people,” 
said the SNP leader. “We need 
a powerhouse parliament, not 
a new- Labour parish council 
which would leave control over 
economic arid soda] policy firm- 
ly in Westminster's hands.” 

The route to independence is 
spelt out in the manifesto. Af- 
ter the election of a majority of 
SNFs, the party would imme- 
diately begin negotiations with. 
Londop. 1$ the last parliament 
'if hdd^nrr bf **-“ ^ ^ ! - 


between “two maturedemoc- 
racies” need onlyiake between 
6 and 12 months after which 
.Scots would be asked to approve 
the “independence settlement” 
in a simple one question 
amendment. 

-While people earning more 
than £2&500 a year would pay 
more tax in the SNP’s Scotland 
- largely because of the aboli- 
tion of the ceiling on National 
Inairancg contributions - the 
party estimates 85 per cent of 
male employees and 95 per 
cent of women would pay less. 
A “Pensioners' Package" would 
see the elderly gaining from a 
£9-20-a-week winter-heating al- 
lowance, the scrapping of their 
standing charges for electricity, 
gas and telephones, and the 



top of agenda 
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Onward: Alex Sahnond, SNP leader, unveiling the party manifesto with MP Margaret Ewing Photograph: Colin McPherson 


abolition of means-testing for 
residential care. “The fact that 
people are selling their homes 
m order to pay for care is the 
most enormous scandal,” Mr 
Sahnond, said. Abolishing the 
test will cost £45 m a year. 

Defending the new Scotland 
would be a navy with surface and 
submarine warships - but no In- 


dent nuclear missiles - an air 
force and an army of 9,000 reg- 
ulars, including commandos and 
a tank regiment. Traditional 
Scottish regiments would be re- 
stored wherever possible. 

An extra £lbn would be 
spent over four years on restor- 
ing Scotland's reputation for 
“educational excellence”. All 


three- and four-year-olds would 
be entitled to free nursery ed- 
ucation, and priority would be 
given to reducing class sizes. 
Student loans would be re- 
placed by index-linked grants 
and a further £50m a year spent 
on youth and adult training. 

With 90,000 homes in Scot- 
land deemed to be below tol- 


erable standard, the SNP 
promises to allocate almost a 
£lbu to housing over fburyears. 

As for a monarch, the Queen 
and her successors would be 
"allowed” to remain as Head of 
Slate. However, in their absence 
from Scotland the role would be 
filled by the Chancellor (Speak- 
er) of the new parliament 


Tony Heath 

Plaid Cymru launches its man- 
ifesto today with a claim that the 
constitutional future of Wales is 
forcing its way to the top of the 
election agenda. 

The 72-page bilingual docu- 
ment demands a Welsh parlia- 
ment to take over responsibility 
for policies ran ging from healLh 
and housing to the environment 
and education, said at present 
to be foisted on Wiles by West- 
minster. 

Under the slogan "The Best 
for Wales” a programme of 
unbridled nationalism 1 ambus ts 
the Tbrics for ruling hy quango. 
Labour for tailoring its pro- 
gramme to seduce Worcester 
Woman and Basildon man. and 
the Liberal Democrats for slip- 
streaming in Tony Blair's wake. 

Hie unveiling of the mani- 
festo will lake place in Cardiff's 
City Hall, the venue for 
Labour's proposed Welsh as- 
sembly- a bocy Plaid condemns 
as a toothless talking shop. 

Dafydd Wigley, party presi- 
dent and MP for Caernarfon, : 
said: “We need an elected par- 
liament in order to ensure poli- 
cies on an all-Wales level which 
correspond to the needs of 
Wales, not the needs of Lon- 
don.” Law-making and tax-rais- 
ing powers, similar to those 
Labour envisages for a Scottish 
parliament were required to 
keep Wiles' democracy in good 
health. 

Like the Scottish National 
Party, Plaid Cymru challenges 
“the historical forgery that is the 
British state”. The nationalist 
point to the principality’s grow- 
ing prosperity as evidence that 
as part of the European Union, 
and self-governing, Wiles could 
also expect to undergo an eco- 
nomic transformation. 

Several policies open up an 
attack from the left on Labour. 
A minimum wage of £4 an 
hour is proposed. The link be- 
tween pensions and earnings, 
severed by the Thatcher gov- 
ernment, should be restored. 
National Health Service trusts 
and GP fundholding are can- 
didates for abolition. Eye tests, 
dental checks and prescriptions 
should all come free of charge. 

A ban on tobacco and alco- 
hol advertising is demanded, the 
latter likely to be unpopular with 
Lbe SNP because of Lhe Scotch 
whisky trade. 

Legislation to strengthen the 
Welsh language comes in for 
special attention. The nation- 
alists want every public body 
and utility to provide a com- 
prehensive service in Welsh to 
Lhe public. Firms with more 
than 50 employees would be re- 
quired to prepare a language 
scheme and both Welsh and 


English would be designated 
“official languages”. 

A tax levied on second homes 
aims to take the sling out of 
long-running resentment of 
owners of property in Wales 
used only at holiday time. 

Anxious though Plaid is to add 
to its four Westminster MPs the 
party is ploying a long game 
hinged on loosening ties with 
England as a first step to self- 
government. “It is neither the 
Crown nor Parliament that holds 
the inalienable right to govern 
Wales, but the people of Wales 
themselves," Mr Wigley said. 

The manifesto predicts that 
Labour's ability to tackle un- 
employment would be seen as 
a touchstone of proposals for a 
Welsh assembly. Plaid Cymru's 
target is the creation of 100,000 
extra jobs. Although private en- 
terprise is identified as the prin- 
cipal engine of job creation. 


THE KEY POINTS 


■ Establish a Welsh 
parliament with law-making 
and taxation powers to taka 
over from Westminster. 

■ Introduce a £4-arvbour 
minimum wage and create . 
100,000 new jobs. 

■ Reform the health service. 
Abolish GP fundholdmg and 
NHS trusts. Scrap charges 
for prescriptions, eye tests 
and dental checks. 

■ Add 2p to the standard 
rale of Income tax to pay for 
reforms. ' 

■ Restore the fink between 
pensions and earnings, . 
severed by the Thatcher 
government 

■ Legislate to promote the 
Welsh language. English and 
WCIsh to be accorded equal 
status. Employers with more 
than SO staff to produce 
“language schemes". 


gaps would be filled by public- 
sector initiatives. 

.An increase in public spend- 
ing, financed by a mixture of 
higher taxes and borrowing is 
deemed necessary. “Plaid is 
not afraid to advertise this ajp- 
proach nor to contend that the 
cost of unemployment should be 
borne by the whole communi- 
ty and not just by the already vic- 
timised unemployed,” ’ the 
manifesto affirms. 

The Welsh Development 
Agency and the Development 
Board for Rural Wales would be 
replaced by a new National 
Development Authority with a 
wide brief and answerable to a 
Welsh parliament 

The party’s reforms would be 
paid for by an increase of "up to 
2p” on the standard rate of in- 
come tax and, over time, a re- 
duction in employers' National 
Insurance contributions which 
form a tax on employment 


AROUND THE REGIONS 



Clwyd West a dose call 



The Clwvd West constituency is 
a mainivrur.il area, the scat of 
Rod Richards, a former Welsh 
Office minister, which should 
have remained strongly Con- 
servative even on its new 

boundaries. But. although it is 
U7th on Labour's target list of 
Torv scats and Labour requires 
a 9 per cent swing to lake it. the 
opinion polk suggest rt could he 
vulnerable. 

Mel Williams, the area rep- 
rvsentative for the Farmers 
Union of Wales, says: “It »vwy 
difficult to gauge what is going 
lo happen. Opinion polls say 
[here will he a landslide viclo- 
rv for Labour, but 1 ;un not con: 
.•inred. H will ^d «ahow 
ranch damage Rod partis 
jid in himself - he did the ho- 
wurable thing and resigned, 
hnugh." 

Mr Richards quit last sum- 
ncraftcr tabloid relations of 
m affair with a US-year-old di- 
■orcec. but airviwd an attempt 
P deselect him. Before that he 
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,ort fat, slimy OTdrarniprt. 

according to Mr Williams, 
od Richards has started to 
t a lot of sense ‘since his trpu- 
s. When he was m the cor- 


ridors of power, he seemed to 
be distant and have a certain ‘do 
as I say' attitude. He seems to 
have mellowed since. 

But farmers play things close 
to their chests and Rod 
Richards is up against some 
' damn good candidates,” says 
Mr Williams- 

The Tory vote is concentrat- 
ed around Rhos-on-Sea, where 
retired businessmen are scared 
• of new Labour taxes. The seat 
includes the holiday resort of 
ColwynBay. 

Bui up towards the tops of 
tlje valleys the farmers are 
strongly nationalist. 

plaid Cymru, which only won 
5 per cent of the vote here in 
the fast election, is engaged m 
a furious argument with Labour 
over tacucS voting. _ 

PtyEp Hughes, the Welsh ac- 
tor, stirred the hornet’s, nest of 
the Free Press’s letters page 
when he wrote to attack the 
" "middle-dass clientele" of Phud 
Cymru, whose support for in- 
dependence. would put at risk . 
“their present st anda rd of liv- 
ing. their good, slcacfy, often 
well-paid jobs or pensions. 
And he warned that a vote for 
PtaM vfflUM let in Mr Richards. - 
• A Nationalist “fellow Thes- 
praiT responded furiously, ac- • 


casing Labour of “abandoning 
its principles daily." 

Gareth Thomas, the Labour 
candidate, is a barrister who, al- 
though' brought up in Birken- 
head, is a fluent Welsh speaker, 
a strong supporter of devolu- 
tion, proportional representa- 
tion and the Welsh language. 
He is a Flintshire councillor and 
lives in Mold, just outside the 
constituency. 

The next door constituency 

of Vhle of Clwyd. which includes 
Denbigh, is a new Tory scat, one 

of Labour's top target seats - 
only 31st on its list. Here 
Christopher Ruane, a deputy 
headteacher in RhyL in the con- 
stitueocy, needs only a 25 per 
■ cent swing to win it for Labour. 
He has been inundating our of- 
fice with faxes for months now 
ami is a well-known voice lo- 
cally. 

The Tory candidate, David 
Edwards, got in touch with this 
office yesterday for the first 
lime, which is probably leaving 
it a bit late. As the election 
bandwagon gains pace, the 
Tbrics arc going to have to step 
up their fight for the hearts and 
minds of Clwyd West voters. 

Mark Hayhurst 
Reporter 



Official clock starts running 


as Parliament is dissolved 


Anthony Bevms 

Political Editor 


Parliament is formally dissolved 
today, starting the official dock 
running for the election on 1 
May. 

According to a Commons 
library research paper: “Disso- 
lution may occur at any time; 
Parliament does not need to be 
sitting:, dot to be recalled, for the 
purpose of dissolution. 

“It is normally carried out by 
Royal Proclamation with the 
Great Seal affixed, and an- 
nounces not only the dissolution 
but that orders have been given 
for writs to be issued for the 
summons of the new BarfiamenL 

"The writs are dispatched by 
post from the Gerk of the 


Crown in Chancery and are 
delivered on the following day 
to the returning Officer for 
each constituency." 

The dissolution will be 
marked in the City today by a 
reading of the Royal procla- 
mation by Colonel Tommy 
Tucker, the Common Cryer 
and Serjeant-at-Anns for the 
City of London, in a ceremony 
which dates back to 1309. 

On Friday, there wflTbe local 
publication" of the notice of 
election, which is also the first 
day on which candidates can 
submit their nomination papers. 

Candidates are required to be 
proposed and seconded by local 
voters, with eight locally-regis- 
tered voters assenting. There 
are 44.203.694 registered voters 


in the United Kingdom. 

The candidates* 'election 
deposit is £500, and lo save the 
deposit a candidate is required 
to win no less than one twen- 
tieth of the total votes cast in a 
constituency. In 1992, 903 
candidates lost their deposits. 

For registered voters who 
are going to be away and unable 
to vote on 1 May, the key date 
is Wednesday, 16 April; the last 
day for receipt of absent voting 
applications, which can be ob- 
tained from local town halls. 

The deadline for receipt of 
those applications used to be 
Noon, but has now been ex- 
tended to 5pm. For candidates, 
nominations dose on the same 
Wednesday - but the deadline 
is 4pm. 


Vbteis who are unable to vote 
on 1 May for unforeseen, emer- 
gency, health reasons, are able 
to get absent votes up to 5pm 
on 23 April. 

A combined election wfll be 
held on 1 May, for the first time 
since 1979, with national and 
local elections coinciding 
throughout England. 

All English county councils 
are faring election again, along 
with the reorganised, shadow 
unitary councils for Blackburn, 
Blackpool. BrackneU Forest. 
Hal ton, Herefordshire, Medway 
Towns, Newbury, Nottingham, 
Peterborough. Plymouth, Read- 
ing, Southend-on-Sea, The 
Wrekin, Thurrock, Tbrbay, 'War- 
rington, Windsor and Maiden- 
head, and Wokingham. 



Labour MP leaves Hull stranded 


Christian Woftnar 

Westminster Correspondent 


A Labour MP who has been at 
war with his constituency party 
owconuption allegations con- 
cerning lbe local council has de- 
cided not to stand again, paving 
the way for a candidate to be im- 
posed by the national party. 

Stuart Randall, the 58-year- 
old MP for Kingston upon Hull 
West for the past 14 years, said 
yesterday that he was standing 
down “to spend more time with 
his family”. Mr.RnudalL whose 
wife, Gillian, worked as his 
secretary, has three grown-up 
daughters and a grandson. 


Mr Randall’s ilth-hour with- 
drawal will put the spotlight on 
the Hull party. Mr Randall has 
also been at odds with John 
Prescott, Labour’s deputy leader, 
over the running of the local 
council which Mr Prescott has 
strongly defended. 

Mr Randall said that the late- 
ness of the decision was asare- 
suh of "thinking about ray future 
over the Easier weekend”. It 
means that the Hull West and 
Hessfe party , which has been in 
dispute with the MP for some 
years, will not be able to choose 
its own candidate because there 
is not time to run a ballot amo 
local party members. 


t among 
Indeed, 


had Mr Randall announced the 
derision straight after Easter 
there would have been time for 
a local ballot and the delay ap- 
pears to have been the result of 
an agreement between the na- 
tional party and Mr Randall. 

The National Executive Com- 
mittee's by-election panel will 
meet “later this week” to decide 
whether to hold a ballot but this 
is now highly anlikefy. 

Last year, a local paper, the 
Hull Daily Mail ran a front-page 
story saying that Mr Randal] 
“hod accused the city cbunril of 
being corrupt”. Leaked minutes 
revealed that Mr Randall had 
told local Labour members that 


the council “had a poor local 
reputation” and was "corrupt”. 

The Labour Party launched 
an investigation into the alle- 
gations over a deal through 
which a developer, Keepmoat, 
was given first refusal over all 
housing development land in the 
area. Subsequently, the chair- 
man of housing. John Black, ac- 
cused Mr Randall of not being 
a suitable person to be an MP 
and Mr Randall issued a writ for 
libel against him. A senior local 
counter has also been the sub- 
ject of paedophile allegations 
and the police have been called 
in over expenses claims by two 
councillors. 


✓ This is, even for 
j somebody who is ac- 
customed to scary 
experiences, extreme 

- Martin Bell 

He made a sweeping visit up 
here and he will go straight 
back down to cosy Hamp- 
stead to do his press con- 
ference. He could not even 
be bothered to stay up here 

- Christine Hamilton, talking 
about Martin Bell 

It is sad that Mr Martin Bell 
appears to have allowed 
himself to be cynically ma- 
nipulated by the Labour and 
Liberal Democrat parties' 
spin doctors - Alan Barnes, 
chairman of the Tatton Con- 
servative Association 

So far we have had a dum- 
my election. The voters have 
been cast in the role of dum- 
mies. We have had no debate 
on Europe; it should be the 
fundamental issue of the 
day 

- Alan Sked, leader of the UK 
Independence Party 

The calling of the election 
has probably made people 
think more deeply about 
moving to somewhere more 
attractive 

- Doug Elkins, of the state of 
South Australia, explain I, 
why large numbers off 
have been inquiring 
into the possibility of 
emigrating to Aus- 
tralia 




Compiled by Sam Coates 
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Crimson tide: Junior doctors spray red paint on a social security office In Marseille, southern France. They have been 
striking for five weeks in protest at government austerity measures Photograph: AFP 


nc^otiatmgwith the Conserva- 
tives on the future of Europe. 

The Irish R>iefgn Minster 
Dick Spring slimmed up their 
exasperation with Britain yes- 
terday. “They are not in a po- 
sition to demand anything 
because they are against every- 
thing” he said. 


Among themselves, file 14 
are slowly narrowing down ase- 
: ries of possible trade-offs .on 
wide-ranging reforms to the 
Maastricht 'freaiy. 

They air anxious to pin down 
Mr Blair at the earliest possible 
opportunity, in order to salvage, 
stalled trisatyreyjew talks and 

produce a new pact when they 
meet in Amsterdam . three 
weeks later. 

One diplomatic source said 
that the Tories, who have been 
blocking progress on all bpt die 
most marginal reform ideas, 
have been “written 'ofF 1 as 
serious partners since the elec- 
tion campaignkicked off. 

‘ Theid«iafa special summit 
with anew Labdm Prime Min- 
ister-^ he wihs-B to give him 
a first-hand account of the 
nature of the deal which is be- 
ing put together, the official 
said. . • • ; 

“Tbny Blair wMMvetobe 
shown the books*? headd- 


The Labour leader will be 
asked to address proposals 
' which remain deadlocked after 
Naffldwijfc but an which foreign 
minis ters believe deals can be 
dime over the comingweeks. 

Labour has already indicat- 
ed that it would maintain the 
Conservatives' opposition to 
the scrapping of national bor- 
ders and to a fixture merger be- 
tween the EU and Europe s 
defence body, the Western 
European Union. . 

Both issues pose difficulties 

for other member states, so Mr 

Blair does not risk isolation. He 
also -has a good chance of se- 
curing an opt-out from moves 
to create a passport-free trav- 
el gj oi tfi for EU citizens. 

Deals on these issues could 
be facilitated if, as suggested. 
Labour withdraws the Govern- 
ment’s demands for treaty 
chang es to outlaw fish quota 
hopping and tbe use of safety 


industry, but not on taxation or 

constitutional questions whwh 
is not being proposed. Mr 
will, however, strenuously resst 
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and health provisions to legis- 
late for conditions in the work- 
place. . 

: EU diplomats believe that on 
virtually every other issue 
Labour are willing to negotiate. 
These include: 

• The Social Chapter opt-out. 
Labour have made it dear they 
win sign up to the Social Chap- 
ter but they w31 also be asked 
to agree to a legally binding 
chapter m the new treaty on em- 
ployment. The latest Dutch 
proposals have been rejected 
out of hand by the Conserva- 
tives because they would give 
the European Commission a 
role in co-ordinating and initi- 
atingmeasures to tadde job cre- 
ation. Britain, could be ordered 
to take steps deemed necessary 
by Brussels to meet annual un- 
employment targets and would 
enjoy no right or veto. 

• Qualified Majority Voting. 
Labour are likely to bade moves 

to scrap the national veto in a 
handful of areas, such as legis- 
lation on the environment or 
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Patten awards British 
passports to war widows 

T^e Gdvemdrof Hong Kong, Chris Patten, laid to rest a 
dispute over British passports when he threw a tea parly 
for widows of local servicemen who fought for Britain in 
the Second World War. 

' The party, at Mr Patten’s residence at Government 
House, was to celebrate the awarding of foil British 
passports, induding the right to live in Britain, to 40 
widows and wives of servicemen. Reuters - Hong Kong 

Chechen ‘hero’ stands in 

Chechnya’s President, Aslan Maskhadov, yesterday named 
a guerrilla commander who is on Russia's most wanted list 
as acting leader while he is visiting the Middle East 
While many Chechens see Shamil Basayev as a hero for 
his 1995 hostage-taking raid at a hospital in southern 
Russia, Moscow considers him a terrorist. AP - Grozny 

Hanbo chief admits funding Kim 

The founder of South Korea's troubled Hanbo Group, in 
testimony broadcast from a Seoul jail, told a 
parliamentary inquiry he had donated money to President 
Kim Young-sam’s election campaign. The collapse of 
Hanbo’s steclmaking flagship in January uncovered 
corrupt links between the group and politicians in both 
ruling and opposition parties. Reuters - Seoul 


Downloading from the Internet 
n ithonl ISDN? 

Hen s soimihing to pass the lime. 
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Better 
Quality,, 
Same Price 


50- : MOSt MARS CAPONt 
AND FRESH PAR51FV 


COMPREHENSIVE 

INSURANCE FROM 


CITROEN 

OWN ERS 


Low Cost Insurance for Citroens 

Call our National Quoteiine on 

0345 123111 

All Cans Charged at Local Rate 
fefcfor a quote on the internet Mtp^AwwJihhxo.uk 

IP™ 1 " House Hammond 

Over 250 Branches Nationwide 


Will, however, su.wiiwv.-j ,"T"' . A 
proposals to extend majority • 

Soring to ctvoperationon judl- 

dal matters, immigrauon or ' 

foreign polio - . 

# Size and powers of the Eu- 
ropean Commission. Bntam 
would Jose one of its two Eu* . 
ropcan Commissioners if pro* . .... 

petals to cut the size of the 20 . 
member executive to 15 win ac- ; 
cep tan ce. This would mean 

that either Sir Leon Bnttan or - 
Neil Kinnock. Britain s two - 
conujusaoners. would lose their - 
sc«it5« 

France looks likely to be de- 
feated over its demands for a . 

Commission with a maximum of 

10 members, but the re is still the . 

possibility of a two-tier stnicture W; 

in which some Commissioners 
would be given more influence 
rhan others. Mr Blair would 
have to decide whether to sac- 
rifice one British commission- 
er, and whether to exact a 
price, in terras of more voting . 
strength for Britain in the-. - 
Council of Ministers. Labour 
will have to decide whether to - 
back strengthening the powers - 
of the European Commission 
president, which is on the cards. 

• Vbtes in the Council of Min- 
isters. A British Labour gov- 
ernment could be expected I to 
line up with the other big 
nations in demanding a faireF 
re-weighting of voles in the 
law-making Council. 

Tkking population into ac- 
count would seriously tflt the .. , ; 
balance in favour of the bigger .4 , 

member states but is considered •' T 

essential by France ahead of EU . 
ex pans ion to the East. The lat- 
est indications are that most, 
governments will opt to post- 
pone a derision on die Coun- 
cil votes until enlargement has 
taken place in the early years of 
the next millennium. 

Essay, page 18 
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Zaire regime tumbles towards abyss 


Troops desert 
Mobutu as 
endgame 
approaches, 
reports 
Mary Braid 

Jhe government of corrupt 
Zairean dictator. President 
Mobutu Sese Seko, was pushed 
nearer the abyss yesterday when 
government soldiers prepared 
to hand over Lubumbashi, the 
eounti/s second largest city, to 
rebecs without a fight. 

TTte advance of Laurent Ka- 
bila's rebels continues at break- 
neck speed, helped by the may 
defection and desertion of gov- 
ernment soldiers. 

Only 48 hours after taking 
Mbuji-Mayi, centre of Zaire's 
diamond industry, the rebels 
have surrounded the copperbeh 
city of Lubumbashi, more than 
100km south, and will soon 
control the mineral-rich south- 
ern provinces of Kasai and 
Shaba. 

In Lubumbashi, government 
troops donned white arm bands 
to signal their switch to Mr Ka- 
bila and danced in the streets 
with approving citizens. They 
woke yesterday morning to the 
surprise news that the rebefe had 
captured the town of Kipushi, 
just 30km away, on Sunday. 

Once again the rebels seem 
set for a walk-over. Men claim- 
ing to be junior officers in tbe- 
Zairean army called on their 
troops to lay down their arms 
and join the rebels. 

Preadent Mobutu is being re- 
paid with wholesale disloyalty 
for a 32-year rule, characterised 
hy repression and personal 
greed on such a scale that it has 
impoverished Zaire. Despite 
the country's huge natural 
resources the majority of people 
in Kasai and Shaba, like most 
Zaireans, have remained dirt 
poor. 

“We've all changed sides,” 
said Sergeant Kafua Otamba at 
the barracks of the 21st Brigade 
in Lubumbashi “We’re ready 
for the arrival of Kabila. We’ve 
suffered enough in Zaire. We 
must get rid of Mobutu.” 

It was not dear last night if 
the army had gone oygc to. 
Kabila entirety. 

But like soldiers all over the 
country, those asked to defend 
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Lubumbashi have little to thank 
Mr Mobutu for. “Wfe've had no 
pay and we have no food,” Sgt 
Otamba said. 

As Lubumbashi looked set 
for a relatively orderly hand- 
over, elsewhere all was chaos. 
Three days of talks between the 
rebels and Mr Mobutu’s nego- 
tiators in South Africa have so 
far yielded nothing They began . 
with a stand-off, with the rebels 
demanding Mr Mobutu stand 
down and his representatives in- 
SESting on azr immediate cease-; 
fire. Rebels on a roll are hardly 
: Kkdy^cfme^fhatddrfi^i, es- 
pecially wheuit comes from a. 
tottering regime. 


The country’s three main 
political forces - President 
Mobutu, Mr Kabila and the 
Prime Minister, Etienne 
TShisekedi-are all at odds. Mr 
TkhisekEdi refused to attend the 
South African peace talks and 
Mr Kabila has condemned him 
for accepting the premiership 
for (he third time under Mr 
Mobutu, and refused the offer 
of rebel seatsinMrTkhisekedrs 
new cabinet 

Mr Mobtitu, ever the con- 
summate and cunning politi- 
cian, . in. . approving Mr 
appointment seems 

tobemddfigalasteffoTttodi- 
. vide and rule the opposition. He 


may be succeeding, for the op- 
postion is in disarray. But if Mr 
Mobutu is in any doubt that the 
writing is on the wall he should 
look at the behaviour of foreign 
min ing companies with current 
and prospective interests in 
Zaire. They are already treat- 
ing Mr Kabila as boss. 

De Beers, the company 
which controls the world’s dia- 
mond market and has offices in 
Mbuji-Mayi, held talks with Mr 
Kabila at the weekend. 

In rebel-controlled Kisan- 
gani' the new governor said Mr 
Kabila's authorities were al- 
ready collecting revenue from 
diamond sales. “Before, all the 


money went straight into pock- 
ets,” said Yagi Sitolo, referring 
to the Mobutu years during 
which Zaire’s mineral wealth 
was used as the personal bank 
of Mr Mobutu, his relatives and 
generals. 

Last week American Miner- 
al Fields (AMF), the Canadian 
mining company, opened the 
first diamond buying office in 
Kisangani to be licensed by the 
rebels. “I firmly believe Kabila 
is going to make a better Zaire, 
without corruption,” said 
Joseph Martin, an AMF direp-, 
tor who admits his company hgp ; 
its sights set on mineral explo 5 * 
ration in Shaba province. 
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Anarchy sweeps 
capital after ■ 
marchers beaten 


Rising anger: Students demonstrating against the Mobutu regime near the Arts University campus in Kinshasa yesterday Photograph: Reuters 




Ed O’LoughOn 

Kinshasa 

Parts of Kinshasa descended 
into anarchy yesterday after sol- 
dfere used tear gas and armoured 
cars to disperse thousands of stu- 
dents demonstrating in support 
of the beleaguered Prime Min- 
ister, Etienne IShisekedi. 

-You see what these people 
are, the Zairean army,” com- 
plained student Leblanc Man- 
gala, after one desperate 
charge. “The people are march- 
ing Tor democracy and they 
fire gas and bullets! They don't 
shoot at Kabila [Laurent Kabi- 
la, the rebel leader].” 

In Lhe poor quarter of 
Makotge. burning barriers were 
erected and cars hijacked by 
mobs that often seemed to 
have litdc direct political mo- 
tive for their actions. 

Journalists and foreigners 
were intimidated or even 
stoned, and here and there 
crowds set about victims and 
began beating them. 

Not to be left behind by 
civilians or their comrades in the 

South, Kinshasa ’s garrison did 
a little light looting of its own. 
One American radio journalist 
had her tape recorder and shoes 
stolen by soldiers during a 
charge on the marchers. An- 
other lost his watch. 

Yesterday’s unrest in Kin- 
shasa stems from the hurried 
reappointment of the veteran 
opposition leader. Mr Tshisike- 
dL as prime minister less than 
one week ago. Hailed as the one 
credible figure who could unite 
Kinshasa’s bickering elites and 
lead them into peace talks with 
Kabila, Mr Tkhisekedi at once 
outraged Mobutu Sese Seko's 
immediate family and alienat- 
ed many within his awn by an- 
nouncing that he intended to 
dissolve the unelected but well- 
paid parliament and appoint a 
cabinet containing no Mobutist 
ministers. He also proposed to 
reserve six cabinets seats out of 
48 for Mr Kabila's Alliance of 
Democratic Forces for the Lib- 


eration of Congo-Zaire, cof- 
fer rejected by the rebels. . 

At the weekend, angry MPs 

announced Thai they would sock 
their new premier on Monday. 
Many young Kinshasans did 
not agree, and managed to keep 
parliament closed yesterday. 
Taking refuge in the central 
Memllng Hotel, pro-Mobutu 
parliamentary leader Jean 
Marie Elessc Bokohoma ad- 
mitted that MPs had underes- 
timated public hostility. “The 
street does not agree with the 
parliament.'' he said. 

Yet Mr Tshisckcdi failed to 
capitalise on his supporters' 
victory yesterday. A large chant- 
ing crowd that gathered outside 
his home was told first that the 
leader would address (nem. 
then that he was too busy with 
the meeting. One of his newly 
appointed “ ministers". Christian 
Badibangi, told the rapidly thin- 
ning crowd to prepare instead 
for a big public demonstration 
on Wednesday. 

For all the tension and vio- 
lence in Kinshasa yesterday, 
many foreign observers still 
doubt that the Zairean people 
have the will and the unity to 
topple the dictatorship, which 
most detesL While some of 
those marching yesterday were 
ardent Tshisebedisi- "he is a 
man of peace. Kabila a man of 
blood”, bawled one student 
clinging to a looted truck - oth- 
ers were just as inclined to 
hand the crown to Kabila. 

Asked what they would do if 
Marshal Mobutu simply ig- 
nored their calls for his resig- 
nation, many students were 
nonplussed: “We arc waiting for 
Kabila”, was a common re- 
sponse. But with Mr Kabila's 
nearest forces hundreds of 
miles away, Kinshasa seems 
fated to endure a long, chaotic 
wait. Across the river in Braz- 
zaville around 2,000 troops 
from Britain, France, Belgium 
and the United States are stand- 
ing by to make sure it is not too 
violent — for their expatriate 
nationals at leasL 
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Rupert Cornwell 

Washington 

The meagre hopes of rescuing 
the Middle East peace process 
took a further blow yesterday 
with a blistering speech here by 
Benjamin Netanyahu, the Israeli 
Prime Minister, in which he 
vowed to press on with his 
settlements policy, promised 
□o change in the status of 
Jerusalem, and ruled out any 
concessions in the face of 
Palestinian "terrorism". 

Addressing a -pro-Israeli 
group immediately before his 
crucial White House meeting 
with President Clinton, Mr 
Ne tan yahu sounded truculent in 
his determination to press 
ahead with the Har Homa 
housing project in mostly Arab 
east Jerusalem, which has 
sparked violent daily clashes 
since Israeli contractors began 
work last month on the 6^5 00- 
house development 

Why not? Mr Netanyahu In 
effect told the American Israel 
Public Affairs committee here. 
“We're allowing contractors to 
build in Har Homa that is our 
right our obligation," And he 
mocked Palestinian opposition 
to the scheme: “This simple act 
has been described as terrorism 
of the walk-up rentals, terror- 
ism of the condominiums." His 
audience roared with laughter. 

As for a meaningful gesture 
from the Israelis to reduce 
tensions between the two sides, 
that seems equally improbable. 

The Prime Minister noted he 
had been urged to make con- 
cessions “in return for a real 
crackdown by the Palestinian 
authority on the terrorist or- 
ganisation". But this would be 
“pure and simple surrender to 
terrorism ... we are being told 
to pay for the privilege of not 
being killed _ we are not going 
to do that." 


_ Meanwhile the Arab con- 
viction that when push comes to 
shove the US will always 
support Israel will only have 
been hardened by Vice Presi- 
dent A1 Gore’s assertion to the 
same pressure group that “dur- 
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mg this complex period" the 
Clinton administration would 
not let Israel down. “I join you 
here as an ally," Mr Gore pro- 
claimed, to riotous applause. 

Not surprisingly the mood 
was sombre in the Oval Office 
as Mr Clinton and Mr 
Netanyahu sat down to talk 
yesterday, with neither man 
apparently willing or able to 
make a major move. In re- 
marks to reporters beforehand 
Mr Clinton spoke only of the 
need to halt terrorism, breath- 
ing not a word about the 
temporary halt to the new 
settlement scheme that Wash- 
ington had been hoping to 
secure, but which the Israeli 
Prime Minister seemed to rule 
out in advance. 

' Mr Clinton also poured cold 
water on talk of a second 
“Camp David" summit, 
between Mr Netanyahu and 
the Palestinian leader Yasser 
Arafat, moderated by the US. 
It was important not to “jump 
the gun," Mr Clinton said. “We 
have to have the right conditions 
and understanding before we go 
forward again.* 

Caught between Mr 
Netanyahu's intransigence and his 
reluctance to offend the 
politically influential US Jewish 
lobby, Mr Clinton seemed last 

only if the US “knocks heads 
together" can what remains of 
the peace process be salvaged. 

Instead, Washington yester- 
day was playing down expecta- 
tions of real progress from the 
CUnton/Netanyahu session. Hie 
rebuilding of confidence be- 


Algerians 
braced for 
new wave 
of terror 


Algerians are facing 58 very 
bloody days. They know the sta- 
tistics all too well because - ex- 
actly two months before last 
year's constitutional referen- 
dum - the country's armed Is- 
lamists went on an orgy of 
killing in the villages outside Al- 
giers. Now, two months before 
the parliamentary elections - in 
which the largest opposition 
party, the banned Islamic Sal- 
vation Front (FIS), cannot run 
- the slaughter has begun again. 

Last week, the FIS, which was 
declared illegal after its success 
in 1991 elections, urged voters 
to boycott the polling booths on 
5 June. And that, as one Al- 
gerian journalist commented 
coldly, convinced many that 
blood would soon run again. 

They were right. As the death 
loll in the latest and most ob- 
scene of Algeria's dvil war 
bloodbalhs climbed to 84 after 
the mass killings south of Al- 
giers. there is a mood of chill- 
mg indifference in the streets of 
the capital. Tfre daily newspa- 
per? are not short of details: at 
least 15 men. women and chil- 
dren decapitated in the village 
of Amroussa. some with chain- 
saws; another 52, including 
more women and children, left 
with their throats cut or doused 
in petrol and left to burn to 
death, in Thalit; more dead in 
Harbil, Bouira and Sidi Naa- 
mane. In Algiers, however, the 
talk is all about the “100 ter- 
rorists" killed by security forces 
in the great mountain battles 
outside Tizi Ouzou. 

It is a mirage unlikely to last 
How many limes has the gov- 
ernment told the people that the 
“war against terrorism 1 ' is almost 
won. that the last "terrorists" - 
official nomenclature for mem- 
bers of the Islamic Armed 
Group (GIA) - are putting up 
a last effort before liquidation? 

Many of those killed in the 
weekend slaughters were rela- 
tives of the the so-called self-de- 
fence units which the 
government has armed in the 
countryside to fight the guer- 
rillas. Yet again, therefore, their 
wives and children and parents 
arc paying the price for their al- 
Icgiana: to the “pouvoir". 

According to some reports. 


Islamist rebels 
raise stakes in 
fight to topple 
government. 

Robert Fisk 

reports 

the Islamists staged a false at- 
tack to draw pro-government 
militiamen out of their villages 
- leaving their loved ones at the 
mercy of the killers. Only one 
local Algerian reporter, from 
the daily Liberty reached the 
site of a massacre - at Amroussa 
-where survivors told him that 
An tax Zouabri, who took over 
foe leadership of foe GIA when 
Jamal Zeitouni was killed last 
July, personally led the attack. 

True, the army and air force 
are continuing their campaign 
against the guerrillas in the 
Kabylie mountains; hence the 
stones of “100 terrorists" killed 
But despite the use of armour 
and helicopter guns hips, foe 
military has apparently still not 
been able to penetrateall of the 
densely forested gorges of the 
mountains where the GIA has 
defended itself with mines nnH 
booby-traps. And the FIS is still 
claiming that the GIA has been 
infiltrated by the government 
and that foe dreadful deeds 
done in the name of Islam are 
in part perpetrated by the au- 
thorities in an attempt to rum foe 
people against the guerrillas. 

This explanation fails to ad- 
dress the fact that each new atroc- 


tween the two sides was “a 
work in progress", Mike Mc- 
Curry, the White House 
spokesman, said, noting that a 
senior Palestinian delegation 
was already in Washington and 
would meet the President this 
week. 

If anything, foe US refoctance 
to take a direct intermediary’s 
role is growing, with officials 
insisting that only Israelis and 
Palestinians themselves can 
settle their differences. That 
casts doubt not only on Israel's 
notion of a repeat of the 1978 
Camp David Summit that led 
to its peace treaty with Israel 
but even on an early visit to 
the Middle East by the new 
Secretary of State, Madeleine 
Albright. 
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No compromise: Benjamin Netanhayu addresses the Voices United for Israel breakfast hi Washington 
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why would Algeria’s military In- 
telligence service wish to destroy 
the claim by its own generals that 
they can crush “terrorism”? But 
it also remains a fact that re- 
markably few Algerian reporters 
have been able to visit foe scenes 
of such horror to investigate the 
incidents. No journalist, it seems, 
has readied Thalit, HaiM or Sidi 
Naaraane. Thalit indeed, is tare- 
ly a village, a mere collection of 
semi-dereikt houses in the coun- 
tryside that now have -if the fig- 
ures are to be believed -scarce^ 
a single surviving inhabitant. 
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on rights 


Teresa Poole 


Convenjentiy forgott en : Since the tanks crashed the protests In Tiananmen Square hi 1989, the big powers have turned a blind eye to China’s rights violations Photograph: AP 



wrath of China found a new 
target yesterday when Den- 
mark decided to press 
With a United Nations motion 
in Geneva later this week, con- 


demning Peking’s human rights 
1 ’Ecord. “We still hope Denmark 
will think twice and wfll thinV 
seriously about the conse- 
quences of such action,” said the 
Foreign Ministry spokesman. 
Shea Guofeng. 

“If it persists, I can say that 
relations between China and 
Denmark will be seriously 


damaged in either the political 
or the economic and trade 
areas w If Denmark really 
insists Cm doing tins, it will end 
up as the biggest loser.” 
Denmark stepped into, the 
breach at the weekend after 
France effectively vetoed a joint 
European Union motion cen- 
suring taking at the UN Human 


Rights Co mmissi on in Geneva. 
Tbe Danes showed im sign yes- 
terday of buckling under pres- 
sure. “Ws have made our 
decision,” said Niels Helveg 
Petersen, the Danish Foreign 
Minister. 

Not for the first time, the 
ELTs failure to adopt a united 
stance has raised doubts about 


the 15-nation bloc’s ability to 
pursue a common foreign pol- 
icy, while exposing differences 
between the £lTs bigger and 
smaller states. To the dismay of 
those who want the EU to 
speak coherently, and with one 
voice to the world, a dear rift 
has now opened up among the 
member states on how best to 


address China's human rights 
record. 

France was primarily re- 
sponsible for tolling off the 
joint EU initiative. But Ger- 
many, Italy and Spain expressed 
sympathy with the French view 
that dialogue is better than 
confrontation. “It is more im- 
portant to achieve specific 
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progress than to agree on res- 
olutions which have no success." 
said Germany’s Foreign Minis- 
ter. Klaus Kmkel. 

However, the Dutch Foreign 
Minister, Hans van Mierlo. 
whose country bolds the rotat- 
ing EU presidency, said the 
EU would be guilty of double 
standards if it took a soft line 
towards China but was tough on 
small er countries which were 
less important in commercial 
terms- “This is not compatible 
with the universality of human 
rights,” he said. 

Every year since 1990, Chi- 
na has garnered the support of 
enough Asian neighbours and 
developing countries to block 
the annual attempt by the EU 
and the US to censure its 
record. Irrespective of the 
change in position of up to four 
European countries, this year's 
motion would have had' little 
chance of passing 

But the Geneva meeting is 
seen by Peking as an annual 
public torment, and China has 
lobbied furiously behind the 
scenes to thwart the move. The 
fact dial the EU no longer has 
a consensus on the morion will 
have delighted the Chinese 
government and dismayed the 
United States, which yesterday 
praised Denmark for sticking to 
its principles. 

Over the past year, China has 
become more sophisticated in 
the way it argues its case on 
human rights, though without 
offering any actual concessions. 
By stressing the opportunity 
for dialogue, and highlighting 


recent amendments to its crim- 
inal and civil laws, il has man- 
aged to bium the impact of the 
harsh jail sentences it gives dis- 
sidents and the absolute re- 
striction on independent 
political thought in China. 

Peking's willingness to threat- 
en countries, such as Denmark, 
with economic repercussions 
has proved divisive. 

President Jacques Chirac is 
due in Peking in May, and 
France is hopeful of finalising 
various business contracts dur- 
ing the state visit. 

In a sign that China is pleased 
with France, the French De- 
fence Minister. Charles Millon, 
received a warm reception in 
Peking yesterday from the 
Prime Minister, Li Peng. Chi- 
nese television quoted Mr Li 
praising France for refusing to 
co-sponsor the UN resolution. 

The Chinese Foreign Min- 
istry yesterday laid on a panel 
of three Chinese human rights 
scholars to brief the foreign 
media on what they portrayed 
as big improvements in h uman 
rights in China since the eco- 
nomic reforms started in 1979. 
While it is probably true that 
Chinese people enjoy more 
freedom now than at any time 
since 1949. the persuasiveness 
of the argument is limited. 

Few Western specialists 
accept China's insistence that it 
has no political prisoners, that 
dissidents such as Wang Dan 
and Wei Jingsheng are “oom- 
mon criminals" and that there 
is no censorship of the media 
in China. 


Albania 
force cracks 
Italian PM’s 
coalition 


Andrew Gumbel 

Rome 

In the bad old days of revolving- 
door coalitions and policy de- 
cisions steeped in corruption, it 
used to be sud that Italy did nek 
have a foreign policy. Finally, 
this most unlikely of regional 
powers has found an interna- 
tional role - as head of the 
multinational peace-keeping 
force being sent into Albania - 
but the enterprise is being un- 
dermined by that old Italian 
bugbear, political instability. 

Yesterday, after a weekend of 
futile arm-twisting and back- 
room haggling, the small but 
feisty far-left party Rifon- 
dazione Comunista confirmed 
that it would vote against the in- 
tervention force in parliament. 
The decision is not a 
catastrophe, because Rifon- 
dazione is not a pan of the cen- 
tre-left governing coalition and 
its votes alone are not enough 
to scupper the operation. 

But it is still bad news for Ro- 
mano Prodi, the Prime Minis- 
ter, who normally relies on 
Rifondazione to make up his 
majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies and was looking for 
tbe broadest possible cross- 
party support to send Italy's 
2,00Ckx» peace-keeping troops 
confidently on their way. 

Instead of a foreign policy tri- 
umph, Mr Prodi is faced with a 
dangerous crack in the archi- 
tecture of his government In- 
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Prodi.* ’In te rests of country 
come before my feelings’ 


er plates. 


stead of concentrating on the 
mission itself, he wffl have to re- 
sort to some low political tricks 
to ensure it gets off the ground 
at aO. "Of course I'm fed up with 
this," Mr Prodi confided in a 
newspaper interview. "But the 
interests of the country come 
ahead of my personal feelings." 

The root of the problem lies 
with the cards Mr Prodi was 
dealt in last April's general 
elections. Although his Olive 
Tree coalition was handed a 
clear majority in the Senate, it 
fell just short of 50 per cent in 
the lower house and so was 
forced to recruit Rifondazione 
as a peripheral coalition partner. 

Unluckily for Mr Prodi, 
Rifondazione's leader, Fausto 
Bertinotti. is an adept master of 
the art of political brinkmanship 
- always pushing for that last lit- 
tle concession and forever 
threatening- to withdraw his 
support if he does not get it 

That explains why Italy's 
swingeing budget cuts/aimed at 
qualifying the country for 
European monetary union on 
time, have not touched the wel- 
fare state, foiling back instead 
on accounting tricks. That large- 
ly explains, too. why Mr Prodi 
and his ministers have often 
looked so weak - they never 
know when Mr Bertinotti is go- 
ing to' jump on them next. 

The Albanian mission is safe 
because It has the support of 
most of the opposition, which 
may abstain in parliament but 
certainly won't vote against. But 
Mr ProdT s government looks less 
secure, what with various centrist 
groups clamouring for a re think 
of the coalition aim tbe mam left- 
wing party, the PDS. threaten- 
ing to dissolve parliament if a 
dear governing majority cannot 
quickly be reestablished. 

The irony is that al] this has 
been sparked by a desire to boL 
ster political stability, albeit in 
a neighbouring country. Asking 
Italy to bolster (he stability of 
anything can never be a partic- 
ularly good idea; but with Mr 
Bertinotti loving the power of 
his pivotal position, it looks an 
impossibility. 
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In a place of politicians, lawyers 
and bureaucrats mostly paint- 
ed varying shades of grey. Jack 
Kent Cooke stood out like the 
Washington monument in a 
dime store. One reason was his 
ownership of the Washington 
Redskins football team, the 
one successful and universally 
loved institution in a city riven 
by failure and radal segregation. 
More important, though, be 
brought unpredictability, flam- 
boyance and excitement wher- 
ever he went. 

His life of 84 years spanned 
a continent. Bom in Canada of 
parents who had emigrated from 
South Africa, he abandoned 
university to become a door- to- 
il oor encyclopaedia salesman. 
Quickly he teamed up with an- 
other emerging magnate railed 
Roy Thomson (later to own the 
Tunes newspapers in Britain), 
and by the late 1940s the pair had 
gained control of a chain of 
newspapers and radio stations. 

But Canada could never sat- 
isfy so competitive and ambi- 
tious a man. He moved south 
to the United Slates, and began 
a second career in the business 
for which he will be brat re- 
membered - owning major 


David Arkell 


David Arkell was a writer whose 
understanding and love of 
French culture made him the 
most sensitive biographer of 

Jules Laforgue and of Alain- 
Foumicr to have published on 
either side of the Channel. 

His Fran cop hilia was partly 

determined by bis background; 
his grandparents came from 
the Channel Islands, and his 
mother, Elizabeth, a well- 
known actress, was educated in 
France and England, as was her 
brother, the music critic Edwin 
Evans. ArkelTs lather, Reginald, 
was a prolific journalist, novel- 
ist and lyric writer, and between 
his parents' theatrical connec- 
tions and his uncle's friendships 
with Stravinsky. POulenc, Pi- 
casso and Diaghilev, Arkell en- 
joyed a stimulating childhood. 

"He visited France frequent- 
ly in his youth, and went to live 
in Paris before the Second 
World War as a sub-editor for 
the Continental Daily Mail. His 
Gist bock, a popular guide to the 
city, called Paris Today . was 
published in 193S and remained 
in print for many years. 

When the war broke out, 
Arkell tried to escape from 
Paris on a bicycle, but was ap- 
prehended by the Germans 
and interned for four years in 
the barracks at Saint-Denis, 
from the top floor of which he 
could see the “not very evoca- 
tive Eiffel Tower". After the lib- 
eration of Paris, he came back 
to England and continued to 
work as a staff and freelance 
journalist and translator in Lon- 
don. and in 1958 published a 
novel set in the South of France, 
Portrait of Mimosa. In 1957 he 
had married a young French- 
woman, Maguy Anglade, who 
was the fashion buyer for the 
trend-setting 21 Shop in Wool- 
lands. Knightsbridge. The mar- 
riage was tragically short-lived, 
as Maguy contracted cancer 
and died in 1962 at the age of 
31. Arkell, an intensely private 
man, spoke of the period very 
little, and never remarried. 

His career took a decisive 
turn when he lost his newspa- 
per job and began to think of 
writing a biography of Jules 
Laforgue, the 19th-century sym- 
bolist post whose work was 
highly influential on TS. Eliot 
and other modernist writers. 
While he was researching the 


life, Arkell worked in close as- 
sociation with the editors of 
Laforgue’s Complete Works, 
which were then in preparation. 
His obsessive interest in his sub- 
ject and tenacity over following 
up even the most unpromising 
leads paid off when Arkell 
discovered the identity of 
Laforgue’s English wife, Leah 
Lee, and found her grave in 
Teignmouth. It was a significant 
contribution to Laforgue schol- 
arship, although Arkell was 
both too modest, and valued too 
highly his position as an out- 
sider, to press his own claims as 
a scholar. 

After the publication of 
Looking for Laforgue in 1979, 
Arkell turned bis attention to 
Henri Alain- Fournier, the au- 
thor ofLe Grand Meaulnes, who 



Arketk ‘IHeraiy stouth* 

died in action in the First World 
War. His book ,Aiam-Foumier 
a brief life (1986) was another 
extraordinarily intense and ab- 
sorbing biography, demon- 
strating Arkell's gift of 
sympathy and imaginative en- 
gagement with his subject 
He had a remarkable mem- 
ory for small and telling detail, 
and was especially sensitive to 
the importance of place in writ- 
ers’ lives. Walking around Lon- 
don with him was always 
memorable; every street, church 
or hotel had its literary con- 
nection or bizarre secret from 
Tissot to Whitman to Zola to 
Katharine Mansfield. For the 
past 20 years, Arkell had been 
contributing a series of bio- 
graphical articles to the literary 
quarterly PN Review which 
showed his encyclopaedic 
knowledge of literary London 
and ingenuity as a sleuth. The 


which were collected in Ertoaes 
Cordiales (1989) give some idea 
of his approach: “Zola and the 
Lost Hairpins", “Viffiers Comes 
to Town", "The Candlesticks of 
R- Radiguet”, “When the Com- 
mune came to Fitzrovia”. His 
last article for the magazine, 
“Stendhal as a lion in Love”, 
published in December, reveals 
how the climax of Stendhal’s 

Gu^ia^^Ti coincided with 
the beguming of the composi- 
tion of La Chartreuse de Forme. 
It shows ArkeU's typical concern 
Dot with what writers may be try- 
ing to hide or reveal of them- 
selves in their work, but of 
what motivates them in a sub- 
tler way. As a biographer be 
never set out to prove or dis- 
prove a persona] theory, but to 
get as dear and factual a picture 
as possible, and let it teQ ks own 
story, or not. 

David Arkell was extraordi- 
narily generous with his time 
and advice, and entered into the 
spirit of other people’s research 
as energetically as bis own. His 
tiny flat in Covent Garden, 
which retained an air of Sixties 
chic, was the most delightful 
destination. He would emerge 
from the minute kitchen with a 
tray of tea and cream cakes in 
a gold-ribboned patisserie box 
and sit down with relish to dis- 
cuss the latest news from 1875, 
essentially a romantic in his life 
as well as his work. 

Claire Harman 

When I returned from a Japan- 
ese prison in 1945. writes 
Ronald Searie, David Arkell 
had recently returned from 
four years in a German prison 
camp in France. We met at the 
offices of the magazine London 
Opinion. David had found a job 
there as a sub-editor and I was 
trying to sell them bread-and- 
butter drawings. We immedi- 
ately became dose friends. 

He seemed to have quite a 
cluster of girlfriends m the 
theatre having been more or less 
bora in a green-room. As a con- 
sequence he always had a batch 
of 6i5t-nigbt tickets in his pock- 
et He would generously keep 
one for me and, as a newcom- 
er to the Big City, it was very ex- 
otic to be present in David's 
erudite company at the open- 


Jack Kent Cooke 


league sports teams. He start- 
ed on the west coast in Los An- 
geles, acquiring first the Lakers 
basketball team and then the 
Los Angeles Kings hockey fran- 
chise. He was an innovator too 
in sports broadcasting, invent- 
ing the closed-circuit broad- 
casting to theatres of major 
boxing events which began with 
the first Aii-Frazier heavyweight 
championship fight at Madison 
Square Garden in 1971. 

But ever restless, Cooke 
moved again in the mid-1970s, 
this time to the East Coast and 
Washington, where he already 
owned a 25 per cent interest in 
the Redskins. Soon be became 
sole owner and as the team 
flourished, so did Cooke’s 
celebrity. He could be rude, 
charming, vengeful, cantanker- 
ous, pompous or breathtaking- 
fy extravagant - often several 
simultaneously. In a dty where 
getting on the right guest-list is 
the supreme social skill, no in- 
vitation was more coveted than 
to join Cooke in the owner's box 
at Robert F. Kennedy Stadium 
for a Redskins game, and rub 
shoulders with senators. Con- 
gressmen, ambassadors and 
members of the capital’s media 


aristocracy paying court to Wish- 
ington’s unofficial monarch. 

If that was not enough for the 
gossip columns, Cooke's roman- 
tic career provided extra spice. 
His first marriage to Jeannie 
Carnegie, his childhood sweet- 
heart from Canada, lasted 42 
years, and its conclusion in 1979 
earned him a place in the Guin- 
nessBookof Records for the then 
largest ever divorce settlement, 
of $49m. His second marriage 
survived 10 months, his third just 
10 weeks. In 1990 he married 

^ faHeneRamallnOiahnen^ avi- 
vadous Bolivian half his age, who 



rag of Oklahoma /, or the pre- 
miere of the season of Roland 
Petit’s Ballets’ de Paris. 

The friendship that began 
then continued uninterrupted, 
at the rate of a letter or two a 
week after I left England until, 
recently, he suffered the mas- 
sive stroke that ended his life. 

David was always amused 
that Poetry Review called him 
their “literary sleuth”. He rev- 
elled in wandering off to Greno- 
ble, for example, m the hope of 
discovering what Stendhal bad 
for breakfast an the Tbesday be- 
fore he sent his boots for repair. 
Or he would nose around the 
rue Monsieur le Prince in Paris, 
hoping to spot a mislaid graffi- 
ti by Jules Laforgue, in case he 
migh t want to bring his biogra- 
phy of him up to date. He was 
thrilled when Alain-Fburnier’s 
bones were finally identified and 
decently laid to rest. 

David’s intellectual curiosity 
and his investigations into the 
“Avant Siecle” French literary 
field, his great love, belonged to 
an almost lost era of peaceful, 
unhurried scholarship in which 
it is as important to rattle over 
the precise placing of a comma 
in a translation of Laforgue’s 
word-juggling poetry as it is to 
look out of the bedroom win- 
dow of Stendhal’s Aunt Eliza- 
beth to see what she might have 
seen of the Place Granette in 
Grenoble. 

David bad what might be 
called a quiet authority. That, 
allied to the nose of a deter- 
mined bloodhound and a very 
readable style, placed him in the 
front rank of that special band 
of biographical researchers who 
enrich our knowledge of great 
writers through an unquench- 
able thirst for hidden detail. 

For over half a oenniry David 
would set off on his adventures 
of literary discovery from his 
base in Endell Street with all the 
sustained excitement and en- ■ 
thusxasm of an ethnologist seek- • 
mg out an as yet unrecorded . 
tribal custom. For 50 years we 
met and exchanged letters. It 
was a great privilege for me to 
be admitted to his special world. 

David Arked, journalist, translator 
and biographer, bom Weybridge, 
Surrey 23 August 1913; married 
1957 MagjyAn&ade (died 1962); 
died London 3 April 1997. 


Cooke: *tar» c onipr ot nisaig ecstasy* 
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had served 3 months in a US fed- 
eral prison for cocaine offences. 
They divorced four years later, 
but remarried in 1995, and Mar- 
lene was with him when he died 
of a heart attack in the library of 
his "Washington home. 

Jack Kent Cooke, in short, 
was a man who lived life to the 
hilt. “I am in a state of ecstasy,” 
he declared in 19S3 after his 
Redskins won the first of three 
Superbowis. “Never mind that 
nonsense about euphoria and 
so on. This is sheer unadulter- 
ated, uncompromising ecsta- 
sy.” Politicians, lawyers and 
bureaucrats never talk like that 
Washington will be drabber 
without him. 

Rupert Cornwell 

Jack Kent Cooke, businessman, 
sports team owner, bom Hamil- 
ton, Ontario 25 October 1912 ; 
married 1937 Jeannie Carnegie 
(one son, and one son deceased; 
marriage dissolved), 1980 Jeanne 
Maxwell Williams ( marriage dis- 
solved), 1987 Suzanne Martin 
(one daughter; marriage dis- 
solved), 1990 Markna Ramailo 
(marriage dissolved), 1995 Mar- 
lena Ramailo ; died Washington 
DC 6 April 1997. 



Sugmura (right) as the Jealous mother hi Hanaoka Sdshu no tsuma fHanaoka SeJshu’s Wife*) In Tokyo/ 1990 
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Haruko Sugimura 


Haruko Sugmnrra was a great 
stage and screen actress who 
gained world-wide fame in clas- 
sic films by the masters of the 


Akira Kurosawa, Yasujiro Ozu, 
Mizoguchi and Keisuke Ki- 
noshita, among many others. 
She was also a “sraied monster” 
of the revitalised new Japanese 
stage in the style known as 
skmtfcei, strongly influenced by 
realistic European drama. 

Sugmrara was bora in Hi- 
roshima, but her parents died 
when she was very small, and 
she was adopted by a building 
contractor who was a share- 
holder in the Kotobukiza 
Theatre in that dty. Her adop- 
tive mother was a theatre fan, 
and from an early age took her 
to watch performances of kabu- 
ki, burmaku (puppet theatre), 
shimpa (a new form of kabuki 
using both male and female 

rat and. opera. • Harakfr >was 


pressed by the great soprano 
Miuralkmaldin Madame But- 
terfly. So her early ambition was 
to become an opera singer. 

. Her adoptive parents en- 
couraged her to go toTbkyo and 
sit the examination for the 
Tokyo Ongaku Gakko (now 
Tokyo University of the Arts) 
but she did not pass. She stayed 
a year in Tbkyo attending a 
preparatory music school, and 
took the examination once 
more. She again failed, and re- 
turned to Hiroshima. 

There she found a post as sub- 
stitute music teacher at a gbis' 
school, where one of her col- 
leagues sang the praises of tira 
new-style theatre at the "Bukiji 
Shogekijo in Tbkyo. In 1927, 
Haruko resigned from the school 
and went to Tokyo again, pre- 
tending that she was going to 
study music. But instead she 
presented herself at the TSukiji 
Shogekijo and was taken on as 
a student actress, though she was 
warned she must overcome her 
strong Hiroshima accent Al- 
most at ooce, she got a non- 
speaking part paying the organ 
with her back to the audience in 
Narukichi Fujimori’s drama, 
Kanojo (“She”}. When an actress 


fell sick, she took her small part, 
and for the first time spoke on: 
stage. The play had a twomanth 
run, and her mother discovered 
her daughter's deception. Her re- 
action was to close her house in 
Hiroshima and go to Tokyo to 
help Haruko further her career. 

At first, Haruko played minor 
parts m Chekhov andlbsen, and 
kept oq appearing until, after a 
production of Maxim Gorky's 
Lower Depths, the theatre dosed' 
in 1929. But a new acting career 
started for her in 1932, when she 
appeared in the movi cNamiko, 
a “ tallcie ” made by the Oriental 
Movie Company, with a veter- 
an actress Yaeko Mizutani. 

In 1933, she married a Keio 
University medical student five 
years her junior. The new 
theatre company had by now re- 
opened as the Thukiji-za, play- 
ing modem dramas until it, 
too, closed down in 1936. 

The year I937wasavery im- 
portant one forthe^^Japan-^ 

haiku poet Mantaro Kubota 
and the modem playwright Ku- 
nio Kishida founded the Bun- 
gaku-za (literary Theatre), and 
Sugimura was invited to join the 
company. Kishida had studied 
drama for two years with 
Jacques Copeau in Paris, and in- 
corporated many of his revolu- 
tionary theories in shingdd. 

At the same time, Haruko 
continued her movie career in 
the- Shochiku Company’s 
Asakusa no hi (“Light in 
Asakusa”) directed by Yisujiro 
Shimazu. In 1938, Kubota wrote 
Shigatsufin (“End of April") in 
which she starred as Otsune. 
There followed many good 
parts in plays by Jules Renaid ' 
and Georges Court eline-. then 
Pagnol’s Marius and Fanny 
brought Sugimura into ever- 
greatcr prominence, and she be- 
gan to be regarded as a 
promoter of new, progressive, 
drama. Their theatre was the 
only one to go on playing right 
through, the Second World Wfcr. 

fr was during the war, in 1941, 
that a Bungakuza playwright 
wrote for Haruko a play she was 
to be associated with ail her life: 
KaoruMorimoto's Onna no is- 
sho (“One Woman’s Life") 


about the daily life of a woman 
from the age of 16 to 66. She 
eventually played in it nearly a 
thousand times, taking it on tour 
all over Japan, and to China and 
Russia. 

She was invited by a movie di- 
rector, Siro Tbyoda to appear in 
Ujpdsii (“The Bush TOrbier") in 
1938. m which she played an un- 
certified midwife arrested for il- 


delivering a pregnant woman’s 
.baby in prison. It seemed that 
realism could go no further. In 
1940 die appeared in Kajima no 
ham (“Small Island Spring- 
tsne^ a rather grim tale of a 
woman afflicted by Hansen’s 
disease (a form of leprosy), 
and it was chosen as top of the 
annual list of “10 Best Movies”. 
This remarkable, almost docu- 
mentary style film by Tbyoda 
was seen by an impressionable 
young actress, now famous, 

Thkanrine describes a sequence 
in which.. Sugnnura, keeping 
her bade to the camera to hide 
her deformed features, is tak- 
ing down washing from a bam- 
boo pole, and yet manages to 
express emotion so well that 
Thkanrine realises for the first 
time what true acting can be. 

After the war, Haruko Sug- 
imnra’s career flourished on 
both stage and screen, and then 
on television,, where she ap- 
peared in numerous plays, 
worn 1950, die acted in an 
amazing variety of parts in- 
cluding, in 1953, her first big hit, 
Blan che Dubois in Tennessee 
WilliamsVl Streetcar Named De- 
sire. She was Gertrude in Ham- 
let, and in 1956, Yukio Mishima 
wrote for her one of her best 
parts as Asako Kageyama in 
Rokumeikan. It was a big suc- 
cess, followed by his Nettaiju 
(“TropicTree") in 1960. 

Other Japanese authors 
wrote for hen Tsutomu Mi- 
nakamfs Yamahida (“A Fold 
In The Mountains") and Umi- 
nari (“Sea Sound”). Sawako 
Ariyoshi wrote an amazing doc- 
umentary play for her, Hanao- 
ka Seishu no tsuma ("Hanaoka 
Seishu’s Wife”) about the first 


operation under general anaes- 
thetic by Dr Hanaoka who did 
the first operation for breast 
cancer in 1805 - 4(1 years before 
the use of ether at Massachu- 
setts General Hospital in 
Boston. The play depicts the 
struggle between the doctor's^ 
wife and his mother to take parjf- 
in the first operation. The sub- 
ject of the play, in which Sug- 
imura was outstanding as the 
jealous mother, caused a sen- 
sation. She was playing in a re- 
vival of it in February this year, 
but had to leave the cast because 
of her illness, pancreatic cancer. 

Haruko Sugimura’s movie 
career was a long one. Yu&ujiro 
Ozu chose ashingcki actress for 
the first time when she played 
in his Banshun (“Late Spring") 
in 1949, then Bakashu (“Late 
Autumn”) in 1951. Her great- 
est triumph was in Tokyo Motut- 
gatari (Tokyo Story. 1953) in 
which she plays a domineering 
beauty parlour owner, memo- 
rable for a prim, sour, disap- 
proving expression. She appears 
m several other notable Ozu 
movies, ending with Samma 
no aji (“The Taste of Macker- 
el") in 1962, his last film. 
She also appeared with other 
great directors: in Masqlf 
Kobayashi's Kwaidan (“Ghult? 
lv Tales”, 1964), and Akira 
Kurosawa's Akahige (Red 
Beard, 1965). She won innu- 
merable awards, but in 1995 re- 
fused the greatest of all the 
Order of Cultural Merit, saying 
she would aot feel comfortable 
on stage if she accepted a prize 
she felt she was unworthy of. 

Her motto might be this line 
from One Woman’s Lift". “No- 
body chose this way for me - 1 
chose it for myself", which 
made me recall my own line: "1 
follow no path - the path fol- 
lows me." She said her favourite 
time was when she was wailing 
In the wings for the curtain to 
go up. She has made her last 
curtain call, a great lady of a 
universal drama, life itself. :{j| 
James Klrfenp 

Haruko Sugimura, stage and 
screen actress, bom Hiroshima 6 
January 1909; married 1933 (one 
adopted dausfiter); died Tokyo 4 
April 1997. 
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Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


DEATHS 

ALASZEWSKI: Danuta Maria, peace- 
fully at bur home on 21 March, 
much-lnwsJ widow of Mieczvslaw, lov- 
ing mother or Eva, Barbara and 
Andy and mothur-in-law of Andy. 
John and Helen. Celebration of her 
life. 12_Vipm. Friday 1 1 April, Beck- 
enham Crematorium, Beckenham. 
Huwvn. and shrubs to be plamcd in 
her memory lo H. Copeland. 9 Brom- 
ley Rood. Beckenham. BR3 5NT 
MASON: Timothy, m wirian, dial in St 
Bartholomew's' Hospital on 4 April 
1997. Deariv beloved husband of 
Jan. Lather of Nathaniel and Lucy, and 
brother of IVfchofcB md BcnctbcL Fu- 
neral private. 

For Gazette BIRTHS. MARRIAGES & 
DEATHS please telephone 0171-293 
2012 or fox to 0171-293 2010. 
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Forthcoming 

marriages 

Mr R. C. Williamson 
and Miss J. £. Harley 
The engagement is announced be- 
tween Robin, younger son of Mr 
Walter Williamson and the late Mis 
Williamson, of Lowestoft, Suffolk, 
and Jane, eldest daughter of Mr 
and Mrs Basil Harley, of Great 
Horkesley. Essex. 

Birthdays 

Mr Tony Banka MP, 54; Mr Hywel 
Bennett, actor, 53; Sir Andrew Bow- 
den MR 67; Mr Graham Burton, am- 
bassador to Indonesia, 56; General 
Sir Anthony Farrar-Hockley. 73: Mr 
Julian Lennon, rock musician, 34; 
Air Commandant Dame Alice 
Lowrey, former Matron-in- Chief, 
FMRAFNS. 92; Miss Carmen 
McRae, jazz ringer, 75; Mrs Mary 
Moore, former PrbdpaL, Si Hilda's 
College. Oxford, 67; Mr Garth Mor- 
rison, chairman, East and Midknh- 

ian NHS Hust, fonner Chief Scout, 
54; Miss Virginia O’Brien, actress and 
anger. 76; Sir Michael Sachs, High 
Court judge. 65; Mr Charles Saun- 
ders, former film director, 93: Mr Lm 
Smith, former prime minister of 
Rhodesia, 78; Mr Alec Stewart, 
cricketer, 34; Sir Thomas Thomson, 
physician and gastroenterologist, 74; 
Miss Dorothy Turin, actress, 66; 
Miss Vivienne Westwood, fashion de- 
signer, 56; Mr tan White, MER 52. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Claudio Mcrulo (Claudio 
da Correggio or Merloni), organist 
and composer, 1533: Philip IV, King 
of Spain, 1605; Cornelia de Heem. 
sull-iife p aimer, 1631; John Claudius 
.. Loudon, horticulturist, J 783; Diony-^ 


sos Solomos, poet, 1798; Sir Fred- 
erick^ William Burton, painter, 2816; 
August Wilhelm von Hofmann, 
chemist. 1818; Karl Ewers, pianist and 
composer, 1819; Asger Hamerik 
( Hajnm ericfa), composer, 1843; 
William Henry Welch, pathologist, 
1850; Edmund Husserl, philosopher, 
1&59; Harvey Williams Cushing, neu- 
rosurgeon, 1869; Albert L King of the 
Belgians, 1875; Walter Connolly, ac- 
tor, 1887; Sir Adrian Boult, conduc- 
tor, 1889; Mary Pkkford (Gladys 
Smith), actress, 1893; E.Y. “Yip" 
Haiburg (Isidore Hochberg), lyricist 
and librettist, 1898; Ilka nov- 

elist, playwright and actress, 1903; 
Sonja Heoie, skater and actress. 
1912. Deaths; Caiacalla (Marcus 
Aurelius Antonians), Roman em- 
peror, 217; John If, Byzantine em- 
peror, killed by accident 1143; 
Mark-Jean Amoine-Nicotas Caritai, 
Marquis de Condarcet, mathemati- 
cian and revolutionary, 1794; 

Pomenko Gaetano Maria Dosbetti. 

composer, 1848; Elisha Graves Otis, 
inventor of the safety lift, 1861; 
Baron Roland EOtvtjs, physicist, 
1919; Edwin Camum, economist, 
1935; Adolph Simon Ochs, newspa- 
per proprietor, 1935; Sir William 
Henry Hadow, author and musicol- 
ogist, 1937; Vaslav Fomkh Nijinsky, 
dancer and choreographer, 1950; 
Pablo Ruiz y Picasso, painrar and 
sculptor, 1973. On this day: Florida 
was discovered by Juan Ponce de 
L<on, 1513; Ok Prince of W&lcs Hat- 
er George IV) was married to Car- 
oline of Brunswick at the Chapel 
Royal, St James's, 1795; the 
steamship Greet fUstem began her 
maiden voyage to New York from 

Bristol. 1838; the Battle of Aibare was. 

fought, when Lord Kitchener cap- 
tured the Mahdist leader Mahmud, 
1898; the Aagjo-French agreement 
called the •'Entente Conflate" was 
, ORned,1904; Herbert Henry Asquith 


became prime minister, 1908; over 
200 people were drowned after the 
coQisian of a Nile excursion steam- 
er near Cairo, 1912; a treaty was 
signed between Colombia and the 
United States agreeing control of the 
Panama Canal Zone, 1914; King Zog 
of Albania left his country, faflowing 
the Fascist invasion, 1939; the final 
assembly of the League of Nations 
was held, 1946; in Kenya, Jomo 
Kenya na and five others were con- 
victed of being involved with Man 
Man, 1953. Today is the Feast Day 
of St Dionysius of Corinth, St Julia 
Bfflian, S* Perpetuus of Tbtns arid St 
Walter of POntoise.Tbday is also the 
beginning of the Hindu New Year. 

Lectures 

National Gallery: Gabriele Finaidi, 
“Drawings (ii): Drawings by Ribera, 
Lo Spagnohao”, 1pm. 

Vkfn r ia a nd A lbert Muse— Chris - 
due Riding, “Tfechniques of Deco- 
rating 18th-century Furniture (i)", 
230pm. 

British Museum: George Hart, “An- 
dent Lebanon: Byblos and the 
Cedars", 1.15pm. 

Natioaal Portrait GaOoy. Catharine 
MacLeod, “Henry vm and Henry 
VII by Hans Holbein", 1.10pm. 

Nicholas Hinton - 

A Service OfThanfagrvfng-fnr the life 
and work of Nicholas Hinton QBE 
will take place nr St Margaret’s' 
Church, Westminster Abbey, on 
Wednesday 7'May 1997 at 330pm. 
All are wekxHnc, and those wishing 
to attend ate requested to apply for 
tickets to: The Rector’s Secretary, 
Room 7, 1 Little Cloister, Westmin- 
ster Abbey, Swip 3PL, encl o si ng 9 
stamped addressed envelope. Tick- 
, erawill be postedfrom 28 April- 


No jurisdiction to force caesarian on mother 


Re MB; Coart of Appeal (Lady. 
Justice Butler-Sloes, Lord Justice I 
SaviDe, Lord Justice Wfcrd) 

26 March 1997. 

Where a competent woman, 
with tte capacity to dedde, re- 
fused medical treatment even 
tti/ingh that' refusal might re- 
sult in death or serious hand- 
icap to the childshr bore, or her 
own death, the courts had no 
jurisdiction to declare such 
treatment lawfuL 

The ConrtHif Appeal gave 
reasons for dismissing an ap- 
peal by MB against the decision 
of Hollis J to grant a declara- 
tion that it woulcfbe lawful for 
her doctors, if they thought it 
necessary, to carry out a cae- 
sarian section upon her, in- 
cluding the insertion of needles 
for the purposes of anaesthe- 
sia, because she was incapable 
of consenting to or-iemsing 
treatmenL 

The appellant, who was 
about 40 weeks pregnant, was 
examined by a consul tant ob- 
stetrician who found that the 
foetus was in the breech post-. 
' don. She was told that a vagi- 
nal delivery carried about a 50 
per cent risk to the child of 
death or brain She 

agreed to have a caesartan sec- 
tion but later refused to 
undergo anaesthesia by way of 
injection, since die was frighL- 


LAW REPORT 
— + 

8 April 1997 


ened of needles. The hospital 
sought and obtained the court 
order after the appellant had 
gone into labour, had again 
agreed, to a caesarian section, 
but bad again refused to con- 
sent to anaesthesia. Her appeal 
was beard and dismissed the 
same night The following 
morning she consented to the 
operation and to anaesthesia, 
antia healthy boy was delivered. 
Robert hands QC for die appellant; 

' /rim Grace QC for 4 k hospital (rust; 
Mk/uidffinchc&ffaxjto<k.asa& 
icus curiae. 

Lady Justice Butkx-Slosssaid 
' that the basic principles un- 
derpinning the proper ap- 
proach to the issues raised 
were that in general it was a 
c rim i na l and tortious assault to 
perform physically iavasive 
medical treatment without the 
patient’s consent; that a men- 
tally competent patient had 
on absolute right to refuse to' 
consent to medical treatment,, 
even where that dedskra might 

lead to hisown death; and that 
essentia] emergency medical 
treatment couid.be undertak- 
en even if no consent had been 
gptca through lack of capacity. 

Those principles should be 


considered in an urgent situa- 
tion such as a caesarian section 
case, and the court should, in 
approaching the crucial ques- 
tion of competence, bear in 
mind the following factors. 

There was a rebuttable pre- 
sumption that every person 
had the capacity to consent to 
or refuse medical treatmenL A 
competent woman with that ca- 
pacity might, for rational or ir- 
rational reasons or no reason 
as all, refuse to have medical in- 
- 1 erven don even though the 
. death or serious handicap of 
thechild she carried or her own 
death might result, in that 
event the courts had no juris- 
diction to declare medical in- 
tervention lawful, and the 
question erf the woman's best 
. interests did not arise; 

Irrationality in the present 
context connoted a decision so 
-outrageous in its defiance of 
logic or accepted moral stan- 
dards that no sensible person 
applying his mind to the ques^ 
tion, could have arrived at it 
A person lacked capacity if 
rome impairment or distur- 
bance of mental functioning 
rendered them unable to de- 
cide whetheror not to consent 
to treatmenL 


Temporary factors, c.g. con- 
fusion, shock, fatigue, pain or 
drugs, might completely erode 
capacity, as might panic in- 
duced by fear. 

Applying those principles, 
the appellant had been tem- 
porarily incompetent because 
of her fear of needles, and the 
doctors were free to adminis- 
ter the anaesthetic in emer- , 
gency, if that were in her best I 
interests. Best interests were 
not limited to medical best in- 
terests, and it was dear that die 
appellant was more likely to 
surfer significant long-term 
damage ifthe baby died or was 
bom handicapped than from 
the administration of the 
anaesthetic. 

For the time being at least 
doctors should seek a ruling 
from the High Court on the is- 
sue of competence, and should 
try to identify a potential prob- 
lem early and bring it before the 
court before it became an 
emergency. The hearing sltuuld 
be inter panes and the mother 
represented. The Official So- 
licitor should be notified, and 
act as amicus curiae where not 
jtodng as guardian ad fifcmi 
There should be evidence as to" 
competence and, if possible, 
background information about 

the patient- 

Kate O’Hanlon. Barrister 
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deal Why Mr Hamilton should stand and fight 

* t iuauM 


I t would be in the interests of 
democracy for the Thtton Con- 
servative Association to vote 
tonight to adopt Neil Hamilton as its 
candidate m the election. Then the 
people can decide the “sleaze” issue 
Is Mr Hamilton guilty of no more 
than minor “misjudgements”, as he 
ff msists, or has he, like Hm Smith, put 
himself beyond the ethical standards 
expected of our representatives? 

In all probability, judged on that 
basis, the voters of the formerly safe 
Tory Cheshire constituency will turf 
Mr Hamilton out Not only would 
that outcome give most of the rest of 
the country great satisfaction; it 
would also result in the election of an 
extraordinary MP. Martin Bell, the 
white knight who charged for the 
cause of a moral foreign policy in 
Bosnia, would sit as an independent 
member (a touchingly old-fashioned 
concept, but no worse for that) with 
l a mandate to raise ethical standards 
jrin public life. 

Mr Bell's decision to stand is to be 
applauded unreservedly. There are 
only two conceivable objections to 
this choice of an anti-sleaze candi- 
date. One is that he is a journalist a 
member of the only profession that 
is about as loathed and distrusted as 
politicians. But he is a foreign corre- 
spondent, which most consumers of 
the public prints seem to think is 
something quite different, either from 


the doorstepping tabloid hacks or the 
repacking Westminster lobby.So, 
though not perfect, Mr Bell is more 
acceptable than most journalists 
would be. 

The other objection is that Mr BelL 

is guilty of inflating his own ego. The 
answer to that is that anyone who 
wants to be an MP must be touched 
by some measure of egotism. Hie 
issue is the degree of derangement; 
and whether it is a madness that 
serves the general good. On those 
tests Mr Bell, a crusading member of', 
life s awkward squad, more than 
passes master. 

It is not only that Mr Bell is-the 
right man: the whole crazy venture hi 
very much to be welcomed. When Jon 
Kelly, the Labour candidate, first . 
announced his willingness to stand 
down in favour of a cross-party can- 
didate, the Conservatives dismissed it 
as a “ gimmi ck”. Indeed, it seemed 
like a good idea dreamt up by Tbny 
Blair’s adept and professional PR 
team, which would keep the spotlight 
on the sleaze issue for another few 
days. Now that a credible cross-parly 
candidate has emerged, it is obvious 
that there is more to it than a mere 
media stunt. The historic resonances 
of an independent candidate stand- 
ing with joint Labour and Liberal 
Democrat support are too strong to 
dismiss as a gimmick. It was signifi- 
cant that the two parties chose to field 
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Peter Mandelson and Lord Holme to 
speak for Mr Bell on television on 
Sunday night they represent their 
parties’ coalitionist wings. 

And as a ploy, this one has worked. 
It has embarrassed the Prime Minis- 
ter excruciatingly. Yesterday it was 
possible almost to feel sorry for him 
as he insisted yet again that Mr 
Hamilton was a matter for the Thtton 
Conservative Association. And Mr 
Bell? Well, Mr Bell was a matter for 
Mr BelL If Mr Major had been asked 
about education policy, no doubt 
that would have been a matter for 
Thtton Conservative Association, too. 


It is less easy to feel sorry for Mr 
Hamilton, but he has been made to 
look a fooL Not satisfied with speak- 
ing only through his wife, Christine, 
he yesterday chose to embarrass him- 
self further by speaking through Bill 
Roache, the Coronation Street actor. 

The spectacle is becoming so 
bizarre that there is a danger of los- 
ing sight of the central issue. It is this: 
Mr Hamilton is accused of accepting 
cash to ask questions, an accusation 
he denies. He must be presumed 
innocent until he is proved guilty - 
but John Major must be presumed 
guilty of deliberately postponing Sir 


Gordon Downey’s quasi-judicial 
process, which could have decided the 
issue before the election. Neverthe- 
less, Mr Hamilton has admitted tax 
evasion and failing to register finan- 
cial interests, including free stays at 
the Paris Ritz. On these grounds 
alone, Mr Major should have refused 
to endorse him as the Ibry candidate. 

The Labour-Liberal Democrat ploy 
fcK also worked in another sense. 
Yesterday die polling company ICM, 
which had carried ont a poll in Tat- 
too last week, re-interviewed nearly 
300 voters to ask them how they 
would vote now that the identity of 
foe anti-sleaze candidate was known. 
It indicated that an overwhelming 
majority would vote for Mr Bell. 
The ICM poll also suggested that if 
Mr Hamilton stood down, the Ibries 
would hold foe seat easily. 

Unfortunately, this ought to be 
enough to ensure that foe Thtton 
association dumps him tonight; but 
local associations are not always wise 
in their judgements. 

The Conservatives, especially those 
trying to persuade Mr Hamiltoo to 
go, argue that sleaze is a distraction 
from foe “real” issues. They are 
wrong. Sleaze is a real issue. It mat- 
ters a great deal to the health of our 
democracy. It may prove to be a fair 
summary of 18 years of Tbiy rule that, 
in foe end, the Conservative lost 
partly because they could not get any 


other argument across, they were so 
distracted by sleaze. 

If people do not trust their politi- 
cians, then democracy will be eaten 
away by cynicism. So join us in an 
appeal to the Thtton Tories. Keep Mr 
Hamilton. Make him stay and fighL 
Let us have a full debate in this elec- 
tion campaign about standards in pub- 
lic life. And may the worst man lose. 

Let them 
eat Cheddar 

F or too long the R-ench have been 
deprived of one of civilisation’s fin- 
er points, namely mature Cheddar. 
Roquefort, brie and vacherin are all fine 
in their way (and it is not only children 
who get addicted to La \feche qui Rit) 
but they remain ... soft As pan of a pro- 
motional effort on behalf of British food, 
the Trench are being invited to try some- 
thing different This is surely what free 
trade in Europe ought to be about - the 
expansion of choice and the refinement 
of taste. Political philosophers can 
ponder that old dictum of de Gaulle's 
about the impossibility of governing a 
country with 300 different cheeses. 
What form of governance should suit 
a country where the consumption of 
sage Derby starts to match that of Pont 
L’Eveque? 
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Country needs 

* change - and 
so do Tories 

Sin Some months ago I ventured, as 
a former parliamentary colleague 
of the Prime Minister, to tell him 
that in my view a clear majority of 
the electorate had decided that for 
a variety of reasons it was “time for 
a change": in the 1997 general 
election I could not ana would not 
actively support the Conservative 
Party, as 1 have consistently done 
for over half a century. 

It is now timely to stress that we 
British preach - and claim to 
practise - a fully pluralistic form of 
parliamentary democracy; and 
hence should recognise that : * • • 
pluralism does not merely mean 
that one party recognises the 
existence of others. It also entails an 
acceptance of the historic concept 
that, from time to time, one or 
other can reasonably expect to take 
^over the reins of office, as has 
4f happened during the last century. 

This consideration has become 
blurred since 1945, because the 
only other party, at least under our 
present electoral system, capable of 
forming a government, was an 
avowedly Marxist-Socialist one, 
socially divisive and dedicated to 
creating a class-warfare society 
with aims incompatible with, and 
erosive of, our nation's historic 
respect for individual freedoms. 

Now this has all changed. 
Whatever Mr Blair may be charged 
with, he is not a Marxist and does 
not lead a Marxist party. 

The present performance of our 
national economy may well now be 
on the right road. Yet it is pertinent 
to recall that, as Kenneth Clarke has 
very recently admitted, what we have 
-v( had to endure in the interim has not 

* been due just to a world recession, 
but arises from wrong policies the 
Tories pursued in the late Eighties, 
culminating in Black Wednesday in 
tygi involving us in the lar gest e ver 
single debasement of our currency. 

“New Labour" may well be 
divided on national constitutional 
issues, and about our future 
relationship with Europe. But 
there is a general national 
consensus that centralising trends 
have to be reversed in favour of 
more devolution: arguments are 
only how best to achieve this. 

.As regards Europe, it is within 
the Conservative Party the deepest 
fissures exist. Mr Major contmues 
in stress that Britain ihas to be at 
the heart of Europe . So far he 
seems to interpret that role as a 

readiness to mflict a senes of 

cardiac arrests within foe EU. using 

. a veto whenever he fcck so 

h’ inclined, lo maimain a facade oi 
" unitv within the party. 

Niione intheir senses wantsa 

change of government just for foe 
sake of change. Net certainly foe 
Tore party* as now constituted and 
directed needs, mi its ^st 

interests as well as those of foe 

undertake severe heart-searching 

and unity of purpose, before it can 
hope to hike office a g^i- 

Su FREDERIC BENNETT 
Abcfamit'lh GwyriCtld _ • _ 

The writir was a Cansemtave i , 

1951- W? 

Sin The wish ni Labourand foe_ 
Liberal Democrats. support cdb>_ 
The Imh-penJenb to run a bulldozer 
through out constitution* 
^potentially foe graved threat in tins 

C ^What*Ls it in the ^ft-touting 
intellectual that mouva 
meddle w-hereWtferi^^ Ja. 
inic wnse of history and continuity 

' >iotread,andtopnxiuce 



something un-British and 
continental, for that is foe logical •• 

isrealaed? 0 What m^esfoem 
devalue their country's history and 
institutions so? 

Transforming the House of Lords 
into a state-appointed quango, " 
paving the way for the probable . 
break-up of the United Kingdom, - 
extending majority voting in ■ 
Europe is potentially catastrophic 
for foe unity and stability of th e 
country. Potential Conservative . 
defectors should stop, think and 
put and end to these dangers. 
RUSSELL A CLARKE 
Nottingham 

Sin As a first-time general ejection 
voter, I read with interest Michael 
Streeter’s article on the “Big Mac 
generation" (1 April). While there 
is dearly disflluriomnentamong . 
young people, I would dispute his 
riaim foat the Conservatives win be 
the beneficiaries. - 

Like most first-time voters, I can t 
remember much about the last 
Lab our government, but the effects 
of IS years oFIbry rule are all too . 

tj^tingand wider issues i&e crime, . 
and democracy the Conservatives 
record speaks for itself— an endless 
list of wasted potential. Yoimg . 

people arc the future, but many feel 
thCT hare no faturc. The Tbries have - 
repeatedly failed young people and 
should never be trusted agun. - - 

A Labour government will make 

a real difference to young people’s 
lives - by introducing a national 
minimum wage to end poverty pay, 
by getting 250,000 undeT-25s off - 
benefit and into work and by _ 

c hang in g foe way our country is .. 
governed./- 

CARAPEATITE • - 

Grangemouth, Central Scotland .... 


How footpaths 
fell to the plough 

Sin Christopher Padley (letter, 

3 April) is too kind to highways 
disturbing landowners in his 
statement of foe law onfoe 
ploughing of bridleways. Gross- 
field footpaths are similarly 
“protected" and, in the case of any 
subsequent disturbance, routes 
must be restored within 24 hours, 
not 14 days... 

. How jt came about that historic 
highways could be destroyed, 
ecosystems extinguished and 
country walks and rides rained in 
this manne r is an interesting Study 
of history and politics. Up to the 
Second World War it was an 
offence to plough any highway 
(footpath, bridleway, vehicular 
.road etc) »mless the landowner 
could &ow that a “customary” 
right to plough existed -normally 
very difficult. This protection was 
eroded during foe war when 

regulations empowered the -. 
Ministry of Agriculture to authorise 
the ploug hing of highways. 

After foe war foe Hobhouse 
Committee (1947) recommended 
that this practice continue- ' 
ploughing forbidden unless 
authorisation obtained. However . 
in keeping with foe then-prevailing 
agricultural encouragement 
policies this recommendation was 
ignored. The 1949 National Parks 
and Access to foe Countryside Act 
m effect legitimised the ploughing 
Of cross-field bridleways and 
footpaths by permitting it in the ■ 

interests of “good husbandly”. 


The Rights of Way Act 1990 
reversed this presumption in favour 
of disturbance by permitting cross- 
field footpaths and bridleways to be 
disturbed only where it is “not 
reasonably convenient to avoid 
disturbing the surface". Even then 
the line of the highway must be 
defined and the surface made good 
for walking, riding or cycling on 
within 14 days of foe first 
disturbance in any agricultural 
cyde and within 1A hours of each 
subsequent disturbance. 
Unfortunately foe vast majority of 
landowners simply carried on as 
before, obliterating cross-field 
routes regardless of whether they 
could avoid them and then failing 
to comply with foe restoration 
requirements. 

How many local authorities fulfil 
their statutory duty to consider 
whether or not it is “reasonably 
convenient to avoid disturbing the 
surface'’? None in my experience. 
Assertive action in this respect 
would transfo rm foe countryside. 
NICK JEFFREY 
Princes Ris borough, 
Buckinghamshire 


Good science is 
no mere ‘-ology’ 

Sin In her scattergun attack on 
“-ologies" (4 April), Suzanne 
Moore lumps mysticism together 
with science. She confounds foe use 
of the scientific method to answer 
trivial questions with its use to 
answer important ones. She 
regards regulation and information 


provision as the same approach to 
risk-control when they are policy 
alternatives. She includes 
psychologists among the experts 
she accuses of ignoring foe 
unconscious when, m fact, they are 
foe ones who study its contribution 
to our behaviour. Good journalism, 
like good science, requires 
discrimination: we need less of 
some “-ologies” (graphology, 
astrology ) but more of others 
(good psycholog)’, good 
neurology). 

The study showing effects of 
environmental stimulation on brain 
and behaviour is good behavioural 
neuroscience demeaned by a 
whimsically misleading reference 
to the animals in the more 
stimulating environment as 
■’middle-class". Sometimes 
attempts to render good science 
palatable for public consumption 
result in its appearing as trivial as 
bad science, inis makes ji 


of foe true quality and relevance of 
foe work hander for the Jay person. 
Nevertheless, journalists should be 
competent in such judgements. 
NIGEL HARVEY 
Reader in Experimental Psychology 
University College London 

Sin It is all jolly fun to hoot “that's 
bleeding obvious" when research 
confirms one’s preconceptions; but 
research quile often shows op foe 
truth as being something different 
from the bleeding obvious. How 
are we to know in advance which 
will be which? 

KHAGGETT 
Market Rosen. 

Lincolnshire 
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Glimmer of hope 
in shop doorway 

Sin By offering homeless city- 
dwellers foe chance to register on 
the electoral roll, with “shop 
doorway” as their address (report 
5 April), city councils may have 
solved foe “benefit trap" faced by 
many of Britain's cardboard-city 

inh abi tants. 

The problem of homelessness 
leading to inability to claim benefit 
with which to pay rent on a 
property, without whose address it 
is not possible to claim foe benefit 
is well known. If “shop doorway" is 
sufficient for enfranchisement 
(hen it ought to be sufficient to 
provide foe crucial step away from 
homelessness. 

PH2LMANF0ELD 
London WC1 


Call a truce in 
the sleaze war 

Sin Martin Bell’s decision to stand 
at Thtton (“Martin Bell to take the 
flak in sleaze war against 
Hamilton” 7 April) is 
understandable but still flies in foe 
face of foe principle of natural 
justice that a perron is innocent 
until proven guilty. 

The best way forward would be 
for Mr Hamilton to agree to stand 
aside with both the Liberal 
Democrats and Labour, and let 
Martin Bell hold the seat in good 
faith pending foe publication of foe 
“sleaze" report. Then foe seat 
could be contested by all parties 
fairly and squarely. 

JONATHAN YOUENS 
Sidcup, 

Kent 


Liverpool thanks 
Aintree crowd 

Sir: On behalf of foe people of foe 
City of Liverpool I would like (o 
thank all foe man y thousands of 
visitors who displayed such 
tolerance and forbearance during 
the exceptional events at Aintree 
this weekend. 

We were pleased to be able to 
help with accommodation but 
could not have achieved so much 
without assistance from a host of 
other organisations, agencies and 
above all, the many residents who 
so generously - and typically - 
opened their own doors to help.. 

I hope all those who travelled to 
Merseyside for foe Grand National 
will not be pul off returning and 
look forward to seeing them here 
again next year under happier 
circumstances. 

FRANK PRENDERGAST 
Leader 

Liverpool City Council 
Liverpool 


We can help the 
people of Iraq 

Sin Felicity Arbuthnot (letter, 

1 April) paints a bleak picture of 
life and death in Iraq, where UN 
sanctions remain firmly in place. 
She details foe awful price being 
paid by innocent people and we 
share her frustration and anger. 

The situation is bleak, but there 
are people trying to do something 
about it. Last week Care 
International was able to deliver 
water pumps to Najaf and Kufa. 
These two rides, both in southern 
Iraq, will now have their shattered 
water supplies rebuilt and will 
receive dean water for the first 
time in over six years. 

Public health has deteriorated 
markedly and Care has been 
obliged to supply emergency food 
to hospital pauents and expectant 
mothers alike, in an attempt to 
provide a nourishing diet to the 
most vulnerable. Both programmes 
were funded by the British 
government's Overseas 
Development Administration. 

We would obviously prefer to be 
working with the people of Iraq to 
build a secure long-term future, but 
as long as sanctions are being used 
as such a crude weapon against an 
innocent population, the least we 
can do is help them survive. 

WELL DAY 
Chief Executive 
Care International UK 
London WC2 


Survival of the 
fittest words 

Sir I imagine many of your readers 
sympathise with P R Molest (letter. 
4 April) in his irritation at such 
phrases as “zero tolerance". 

However, English is a living 
means of expression, and foe 
principle of evolution will apply: 
life tries every variation; if a 
variation can survive, it will Most 
of our present-day verbal variations 
will die out; those few which are 
useful will survive. 

P R Millest must be grateful that 
he displays a characteristic of living 
things- sensitivity to stimulus - and 
that be is not a couch-potato. 
JOHNRTVETT 
Beatmnster. 

Dorset 

Sin Hurray for P R MillesL Let us 
also do away with “prior to” and “in 
excess of” and get bads to “before" 
and “more than" 

DAVID I MASSON 
Leeds 
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I f Tony Blair wins the 
election, be will have 
little time to make him- 
self at home in Downing 
Street before jumping 
on a jet to Europe. 

A European Union mini- 
summit, to be attended by all 
heads of state and government, 
is scheduled for 23 May, osten- 
sibly to speed progress towards 
a deal on a new European 
Union treaty, to be signed in 
June in Amsterdam. 

Those present, however, will 
be interested in more than 
simply probing Mr Blair on 
treaty compromises. They will 
use the occasion to congratul- 
ate him on seeing off the Euro- 
bashing Conservatives, while 
taking the chance to assess his 
own European credentials. 

As always, it will be Helmut 
Kohl, the German Chancellor, 
who will set the agenda of the 
meeting. Fresh back from his 

annual Faster slimming holiday 
in Austria, and fired up by his 
decision to stand for a fifth 
term, Mr Kohl will be eager to 
see whether a New Labour 
government shows any real 
desire to lend a hand in build- 
ing greater European union. 
Jacques Chirac, the French 
president, will no doubt proffer 
some rambling thoughts on the 
future. Others meanwhile, may 
sit more quietly, assessing Mr 
Blair's own qualities as poten- 
tial leader on the European 
stage - as an alternative leader, 
perhaps, to Chancellor Kohl 
The word in many capitals is 
that Mr Kohl, under pressure at 
home, is also faltering in his 
role as chief European vision- 
ary. There is said to be a “lead- 
ership vacuum" in the union. 
Flip-flop tendencies from Mr 
Chirac nave weakened French 
input into the franco-Gexman 
engine, which is stalling. “It is 
an opportune moment for a 
new kind of leadership to step 
on to the European stage," 
said one senior Scandinavian 
diplomat “Blair could be the 
counter-weight to Helmut 
Kohl. We need a strong alter- 
native voice. And we certainly 
don’t have one at the moment” 
Tony Blair has already made 
clear that be wants to “set the 
agenda” and “to lead" in 
Europe. To present himself as 
a counter-weight to Kohl would 
certainly be a clever piece of 
UK electioneering - better a 
counter-weight than a poodle. 
But if Mr Blair is to play such 
a role he must first show he can 
exercise positive influence 
within the union, which no 
British Prime Minister has ever 
been able to do. 

The idea that a British prime 
minister could become a 



Could Tony ever be 
as big as Helmut? 

Labour says it wants to set the agenda in Europe. With Chancellor Kohl’s vision for the EU out of 
date, argues Sarah Helm, a prime minister Blair would have his chance to offer an alternative 


counter-weight to Helmut Kohl 
sounds fanciful to many Euro- 
pean old-timers. 

Britain’s Continental part- 
ners have seen false dawns over 
the F.nglish Channel before. As 
long ago as 1960 there was talk 
that if Britain were finally to 
join the community it could 
eventually take a leading role. 
But bow, ask the Continentals, 
can Britain hope to lead m 
Europe when its interest has 
always been Lo divide the con- 
tinent? Tommaso Padoa 
Schioppa, the distinguished 
Italian economist and architect 
of EMU, sums up the problem 


more sympathetically than 
some. “The UK's old historical 
reflex of insecurity is embedded 
deep in British chromosomes 
and is triggered whenever the 
Continent tends to unite. It 
goes back to Philip II or to 
Napoleon. Maintaining the 
division of the Continent has 
been one of the main sources 
of the UK's strength." 

The doubters also point out 
that even if Mr Blair is himself 
a convinced European, he 
would be restrained by British 
public opinion, whipped into 
new frenzies of scepticism dur- 
ing Conservative rule. A large 





Chronometer, Watch and 
Nautical Instrument maker to. 
The Right Honourable the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
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dollop of this scepticism is also 
to be found in the Labour 
Party, traditionally scornful of 
the capitalist club of Europe. 

The very suggestion that 
Tony Blair views himself as a 
counter-weight to Kohl is taken 
as evidence in some quarters 
that he fails to understand haw 
the European engine operates. 
The Franco-German motor has 
always been, and, in many eyes, 
always will be, the prime driving 
force. The motor was first 
ignited by the tough, pragmatic 
acceptance in Bonn and Paris 
that only by joining in intimate 
partnership of mutual depen- 
dency, would the two countries 
be able to avoid further war. 

To alter the direction of this 
engine, which is set on a fixed 
course of ever deeper integra- 
tion, would dearly demand a lot 
of alternative horsepower and 
some very convincing alterna- 
tive goals. Blair has yet to prove 
he is possessed of either. Pierre 
Muscovid, a leading french 
socialist, says: “For a Briton to 
lead on the European stage he 
would have to be more unam- 
biguously pro-European than 
anyone else." Furthermore, 
many believe that if Britain 
does not join the single cur- 
rency, it wfll not only lose more 


influence, bat could beside- 
iined from Europe entirely. 

The fact is, however, that 
just like the British electorate, 
Europeans don’t really know 
what the election of Tony Blair 
oquld bring in the long term. 
Both Tbny Blair and Robin 
Cook, shadow Foreign Secre- 
tary, have said enough to sug- 
gest that fundamental attitudes 
to Europe could start to change. 
There is a dear rejection of the 
little Englander, offshore-island 
vision of the future. Mr Blair's 
willingness to give some ground 
an the veto suggests that he may 
not always insist on the para- 
mount sovereignty of West- 
minster as stubbornly as the 
Conservatives. In opposition, 
Labour leaders have been busy 
networking among socialist 
leaders on the Continent, build- 
ing allies in a way the Conserv- 
atives have never done. 


Oi 


r dinary Europeans are 
looking for new answers, 
as shades of Euro-scep- 
- deism spread across the Con- 
tinent There was a time when 
most Continental Europ eans 
were happy to place faith m the 
political fehte who forged ahead 
with integration in the name of 
peace and economic prosperity. 


But (rightly or wrongly Jpeace 
has crime to seem a dated 
objective for Europe. And 
economic prosperity is hard to 
boast of in countries such as 
Germany, where 4.7 million 
are unemployed. 

Increasingly, European 
people are demanding that the 
decisions of distant technocrats . 
are explained and jnstifiecL 
They want to know what the 
European engine’s “end sta- 
tion" is. 

Helmut Kohl, meanwhile, 
can only provide the same old 
answer more and deeper 
union. What new ideas are 
proffered by the old guard - 
such as “flexible" multi-speed 
decision-making - are often 
just a sign that Europe is losing 
unity, of purpose. Jacques 
Chirac has offered none of the 
impetus provided by Francois 
Mitterrand before turn. At the 
Commission a plodding 
Jacques San ter sits in the seat 
once occupied by Jacques 
Delors. Chaotic Italy cannot 
step into the breach. Spain is 
not a big hitter. Smaller mem- 
ber states are becoming rest- 
less, and, with the prospect of 
immin ent enlargement to the 
east, they are looking around 
for new ways of countering 


and a course in consensual pol- 
itics. Silly hats on trips to Brus- 
sels should be banned. 

Mr Blair should, of course, 
fight for British interests - all 
other countries fight for theirs. 
He could pay a visit to the 
Bavarian office in Brussels to 
see how one of the powerful 
German Lander fights tooth 
and nail for its rights. 

By the launch of the British 


German hegemony. “Nobody 
stands up to Kohl. Everybody 
just waits on the Chancellor's 
word,” was how one Brussels 
diplomat described the balance 
of power in Europe today. 

- If Blair is to develop a girth 
to counter that of Chancellor 
Kohl, it certainly cannot hap- 
pen by the time of the Amster- 
dam summit in June, which is 
likely to be a botched affair. 
Early on, however, he can set a 
positive tone by avoiding easy 
traps, such as overblown trans- 
Atlantirism, which, ever since 
De Gaulle, has always infuri- 
ated the Europeans. He should 
watch his language - no Major- 
style “game set and match" 
comments after Amsterdam. 
In fact, Mr Blair might consider 
““ every cabinet member 
liessons (a language 


0 

presidency in Jnnuaty 1998 Mr 
Blair should be starting to 
shape his vision. Criticism there 
must be. It is part of the culrurc 
of complacency in Brussels that 
to criticise Europe is to be 
labelled “Euro-sccptic." But 
Blair must chose his targets 
carefully, unlike the Conserva- 
tives whose attacks last year on 
the European Court of Justice 
- the most mature of all the 
institutions - backfired on 
them. Let him prowl, instead, 
around the bowls of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers in BrusscK. 
where he will sec faceless offi- 
cials from nationul capitals^ 
caning up unlransparent ami ■ 
often unnecessary deals. . 

H e should hdl just 
bemoan the "democra- 
tic deficit" but attack it 
for what it is - Europe's great- 
est failure of alt. He should 
puncture the endless theologi- 
cal discussions about European 
defence, and direct Europe’s 
foreign policy to areas of the 
world where the union has real 
historical responsibility and 
political influence- the Middle 
East being today's glaring 
example. 

And criticism should always 
be presented in the context of 
positive, long-term goals. The 
great failure of today's Euro- 
pean leadership is the failure to 
set out goals which match the ^ 
needs of the times. The proh-^ 
I eras facing Europe arc monu- 
mental: unemployment, social 
equality, discrimination, demo- 
cracy, to name but spine. 
Although, since Maastricht, 
the goal of a fully federal 
Europe has largely been dis- 
carried, British ideas of tailor- 
ing Europe down to a simple 
free-trade area arc evidently 
unrealistic. 

Given his own commitment 
to constitutional reform in 
Britain, Blair might take a lead 
in the debate on constructing a 
constitution for Europe. He 
could seriously tackle the lack 
of accountability in European 
decision-making, by bringing 
new ideas for greater oversight 
by national parliaments and 
the European Parliament, as 
well as exploring devolution of 
powers to regions. Blair could 
also take a lead in ensuring that 
the absorption of new member 
states from the east brinrr. 
results which are construct^. ' 
and not chaotic. 

Turning Britain from Eur- 
ope's pariah into Europe's part- 
ner will demand not just vision 
about Europe's future, but an 
ability to shift British attitudes, 
too. The public have been left 
confused and scarred by the 
Conservatives’ battles with 
Europe, and education about 
the benefits as well as the prob- 
lems is needed more than ever. 

In the end, however, if Blair 
is to stand a chance of making 
his voice heard on the Conti- 
nent, he will have to sign up lo 
the single currency, either at 
the launch or very soon after. 
Perhaps only when Britain is 
part of the new reality of Euro- 
pean economic and raonetarrib 
union - the biggest step ever 
taken on the Continent towards 
irrevocable unity - will Britain's 
old historical reflex lo divide 
Europe be tamed, allowing a 
British prime minister a chance 
to lead. 


I f it hadn’t been for my 
son. I would never last 
week have come across 
a word that it is impossible 
to spelt 

Impossible lo spell 
satisfactorily, that is. 

Can you think of a word 
that cannot be spelt 
satisfactorily? Apart from 
Popocatepetl? And 
“millennium"? And all those 
other words which always 
look wrong no matter how 
you spell them? Like 
“ipecacuanha"? Seems 
unlikely, doesn't it? 

I had never come across a 
word which I could not think 
of a spelling for. Before my 
son pin me on the track. 

Well. I already know of 
one word that is impossible 
to write down in an 
acceptable way, but it is an 
abbreviation, so not really a 
whole word. 

It is the shortened form of 
“casual". 

“Casual” is not quite the 
simple word it seems to be. 

For a start, as you must 
know, it has at least two 
functions. One is as a 
misprint for “causal". 
Whenever a sub -editor sees 
the word “causal”, he 


Sorry? Can 'you spell that 

than Independence Day. 
Right, we now come to 



changes it automatically to 
“casual'’, just os the word 
“Bermudian” tends to be 
changed (wrongly) to 
“Bermudan" and the word 
“discrete" tends to be altered 
to “discreet". Mark you, I 
shouldn’t be risking annoying 
ray sub-editors so early in a 
piece, and if you find any 
puzzling thing s later on in 
this column, you will know 
that it is merely a case of a 
sub-editor taking his revenge. 

Bat “casuaT can also refer 
to sex and violence and 
clothes, and in the context 
of dothes (“casual jacket”, 

“casual wear") it is some- 
times shortened in a joky sort 
of way to a word that sounds 
a bit like “cadge” or perhaps 
“cash”, but is actually if 
anything “ca 2 h”. See what 
I mean? 

There is no generally 
accepted way of writing that 
sound down, so that word is 
never written down. 

Right. We now come to 
last week when my son took 
me to the cinema. He is nine 
years old and he wanted to 
see Mars Attacks. Mars 
■Attacks is a newjoky science 

fiction film by Tun Burton, . ^ ima 

which also happens to be a and I am glad ! saw it rather 


Miles 

Kington 


“12" certificate. I explained 
to my nine-year-old that \ 
nine-year-olds cannot attend 
“iy films, and that there is a 
very good set of reasons 
behind the grading of films . 
He agreed bat still 
demanded to be taken, so I 
took him. Despite one 
awkward moment (when he : 
whispered out loud at the 
cinema cash till: '“Don’t 
forget to pretend I'm 12, 
Dad!”), we got in without 
trouble and Jeft without 
being depraved. It was a very 
funny and imaginative' film 


day or two later when there 
was an interview with film- 
maker Tim Burton on BBC 
radio, which 1 listened to with 
interest as a new convert to 
Barton’s films, and some- 
where during the interview, 
the questioner asked Tim 
Burton if it was true, as he 
had heard, that Burton 
sometimes did without a 
script and storyboard and got 
his actors to improvise on 
screen. “Sure,” said Burton. 
“Marry of my performers 
. have an improv come civ 
■ background, and quite a few 
of the scenes in some films 
are not written down - they 
are actually improv'd.” 

This shook me. I am used 
to “unpro" or “improv" being 
used as an abbreviation for 
improvisation, in a theatre or 
comedy context, but I have 
never heard either of them 
being used as a verb before 
Whaf s the point? There is 'a 
perfectly good verb 
“improvise" already, so why 
say that an actor can 
^improv" a scene? Even in 
jazz, where people improvise 
the whole time, they tend not 
to use the word - the 
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commonest word in jazz 
parlance for “improvise" is 
noL “improvise" but “busk”. I 
have never heard the word 
"improv” or “impro" used by 
a jazz artist 

But there is Tim Burton 
saying that some of his 
scenes are improv'd, and I 
say this. The reason you 
should not use the word is 
that you cannot write it 
down. You could write that 
“some of the scenes arc 
improved", but you should 
not, because that means 
something else, namely, tha t 
some of the scenes are made 
better. And to improv is not 
necessarily to improve. 

So how do you write the 
post tense of this peculiar new 
verb to “improv''"/ Do you 
inaccurately write 
“improv’d", as I have tried? 
Do you write “improwed"? 
Do you ban the use of the 
word “improv" as a verb at 
*?• i“st to avoid problems 
like that? 

Or do you just say: 
“firhsgqo bdnsk kkkwo 
hgingo oooow 

doftoonn5eSf8gjjsl — * * 
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Death at Heaven’s 
Gate can shake 
your faith in God 


T he mass suicide in San 
Diego 10 days ago of 38 
members of a cult known 
as Heaven's Gale was a dis- 
turbing event What are the 
conditions in which cults pro- 
liferate? 

Looking at the United 
States, one finds the most strik- 
ing aspect is that the country 
has developed a remarkable 
diversity of faiths. While 19 out 
of 20 Americans believe in 
God, a higher proportion than 
in western Europe, they prac- AlUl 

rise their faith through more ,» n ■, 

than 2,000 different religions. WlMI 

In the area of New Mexico 
where the Heaven's Gate cult ** 

was based, before moving to 
California last October, there rrvL, 

was also a Hindu retreat, a X llG 1 
centre for Russian mysticism, a 
surrealist enclave.' a Sufi T Pli3T 

Foundation for those who 
practise Islamic mysticism, and -fa d/ 

New Age encampments for '*** 

what locals call "bumed-out 
people”. UlioC 

The reasons for this riotous /» , i 

growth in religions are clear IOI* uIJ 
enough. Unlike European 
countries, the United States USD 

was founded on principles that 
specifically excluded the notion 
of a slate religion. In American W11UJ 

history there has been no 
national church and thus noth- Hcd*- 

ing comparable to ihe Church ■ 

of England, or to the position III 

of the Catholic church in -n 

France before 1789 and in Italy XCO] 

and Spain until recent limes. . 

Immigrants into the United 
States brought their varying 
religious traditions along with 
their baggage: indeed, some v^iu 

made the journey precisely to 
escape persecution in their 
native lands. As a result, a religious market- 
place has developed in which all ihc world's 
major faiths compete for members with each 
other and with minority beliefs. There is 
choice. When Europeans lose their faith, 
often nothing fills the void. Americans seem 
to shop around. In these circumstances, cults, 
however strange, can flourish. Anything goes. 
About 100 of America's religions have an inter- 
est in Dying saucers. Members of the Heaven's 
Gate group believed that tucked in behind the 
Hale-Bopp comet now streaking across the dor 
was a spacecraft that would Like them to the 
“level above human”. 

In this wav the US already fulfils the Vati- 
can's most dire forecasts. In a new analysis. 
Cardinal Ra Longer. who is responsible for faith 
and doctrine, says that wc have entered un age 
of relativism. Whatever is proposed as a uni- 
versal truth or a norm of general application 
is. he argues, viewed as dogmatic, authoritar- 
ian and contrary to two criteria claimed os 
infallible - tolerance and pluralism. Such a 
development weakens the message of Christ- 
ianity. which is. by definition, universal. 

If the Catholic Church, with its doctrines and 
sacraments, has only a relative value, the Car- 
dinal asks, is not Christianity reduced to a type 
of humanism? On this reading. Jesus Christ 
becomes merely a religious genius among 
others, a view reinforced by the contemporary 
interest in the Jesus of history' (of which A N 
Wilson's recent books on Jesus and on Si Paul 
are a current example). In these circum- 
stances. notes the Cardinal, to announce one's 
faith in the divinity of a single man becomes 
almost a sign of “fundamentalism” or of 
“fanaticism”. Cardinal Ratzinger concludes by 
reflecting on Christianity's "fantastic loss of 
direction", which is demonstrated by the pro- 
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The age of 
relativism 
is deeply 
unsettling 
for those of 
us in the 
Church of 
England, or 
in the 
Roman 
Catholic 
Church 


liferaiion of different blends of 
Christian belie fin La tin Amer- 
ica. Africa and Asia, by the 
decline in regular attendance in 
the West, by the sheer gap 
between the Church's teaching 
and today's morality, and by the 
growing claim among the faith- 
ful for autonomy of conscience 
and behaviour. 

Id describing the age of rel- 
ativism. the Cardinal is surely 
- right. The United States is 
showing us the future so far as 
QQS religious belief is concerned. 

. Immigrant communities in 

will western Europe have also 

ffi. brought their religions with 

1®* them and, so to speak, have 

opened up the market Budd- 
n bisra has a growing appeal, 

ge 01 Surveys show that young people 

°. are sceptical of traditional 

SnSm Christian teaching. Charis- 

matic, or “happy dappy” ver- 
prVKr sions of established religions 

C X« / are relatively successful. There 

flinrr ® a growing interest in 

'LdXIlg astrology. 

#» In this light fundamentalism 
)Se Ol is a defence against plurality. 

, , Indeed, cults themselres can be 

L the as strict as a monastery. Adher- 

ents to Heaven’s Gate were not 
pn at allowed to watch television or 

w read anything but the Bible. At 

nrf OT one P°' nt members had to wear 

U.Uj ul gloves at all times and com- 

,T_ _ muni cate through written mes- 

J-1G sages, with speech limited to 

“ves”, “no” and “I don’t know”, 
aan A former member is quoted as 

_ . saying that the group had a 

LOllC ‘‘procMure for evety conscious 

moment of life". 

ppli lb find oneself, in the Car- 

A ^ * dinal's phrase, in an age of rel- 

ativism, is not new. In the 
ancient world, as the Olympian 
deities of the Greek pantheon lost their attrac- 
tion, cults multiplied. AN Wilson points out 
that religions (except Judaism) were mutually 
tolerant of one another. Worshippers were 
eclectic, moving from one shrine to another 
without the slightest feeling of inconsistency. 
And, as a matter of fact, we can find examples 
of most of the features of Heaven's Gate in the 
ancient world. The priests who served the fer- 
tility goddess, Cybele, were eunuchs, as were 


eight of the male members of Heaven's Gate, 
whose castration had been carried out, accord- 
ing to the San Diego police, with satisfactory 
surgical skill. The followers of Orphism 
regarded the body as a prison or tomb, since 
it imprisoned the divine spark: likewise the 
leader of Heaven's Gate wrote that “bodies 
were merely the temporary container for the 
soul”. As one of the cult members remarked 
on the farewell videotape, bodies arc like auto- 
mobiles and Mien they finally “wear out and 
conk out ... you ... go and get another car ... 
i mean that's all we're talking about. It's not 
a big deal”. 

It is a big deal for everybody else, for rela- 
tives and friends and for the rest of us. Regret- 
tably, adults arc free to give away all their pos- 
sessions. cut every family tie and join a cult. 
They commit no crime. Society can only look 
on. helpless. The age of relativism is also deeply 
unsettling for believers in the established reli- 
gions. For those who are members, as I am, of 
the Church of England, or of the Roman 
Catholic Church. It is one thing to have 
doubts, to waver between belief and complete 
disbelief. It is quite another to be faced with 
mix 'n' match versions of religion and with a 
decline into humanism, which has all the 
strength of weak tea. I want neither cults nor 
watered-down faith. 


T he Liberal Demo- 
crats always get the 
graveyard slot in the 
daily morning press 
conferences. At 
Sam, the early hour and bleary 
faces only add to the unreality 
of the event. The cameras are 
there, the bright lights, a glitzy 
set and all those familiar 
Brunson-Oak] ey-Goodman- 
Sergeant television faces, rather 
more famous than the Lib Dem 
front bench. Yes, all the para- 
phernalia of a real political 
party is there. 

But the struggle to be taken 
seriously tells on Faddy Ash- 
down's furrowed brow, always 
only a dangerous snicker away 
from irrelevance. Walking a 
perilous path above the rocks of 
mockeiy, he reaches for the 
highest redoubt on the moral 
high ground in search of justi- 
fication for his party's existence. 
That is what the Ub Dems are 
for. 

Their manifesto is undoubt- 
edly the best of the three. It 
offers those things we know we 
need most: proportional rep- 
resentation. taxation to spend 
on a real improvement in edu- 
cation, green taxes to pay for 
public transport, a strong, pos- 
itive view of Europe and a rad- 
ical trust in genuine democracy. 
Costed, sensible and popular 
goals, if only ... 

Among liberals, you hear 
the strong wish that a danger- 
ously large Labour landslide 
might be tempered by a goodly 
slab of Lib Dem seats, guaran- 
tors of radicalism to stop 
Labour slithering further into 
the mud of compromise on 
every issue. If only ... 

The irony is that just as they 
have found a valuable ideolog- 
ical role, outflanking Labour on 
the radical wing, they appear to 
be in trouble. Playing piggy-in- 
the-middle for all those years - 
left of Toty, right of Labour - 
was a miserable squeeze. Now 
at last circumstances and Paddy 
Ashdown’s boldness combine 
to offer a bright streak on the 
political spectrum. And yet, 
alas, the outlook may be grim. 

At the weekend their poll 
rating fell to a dismal 9 percent 
- a blip maybe, or maybe not. 
According to MORI, intending 
Lib Dem voters are the softest 
and least tenacious supporters 
of all three parties. They are 
good citizens, for more likely to 
go out and vote on the day than 
either Labour or Tory voters - 
but when asked how strongly 
they support their party, only 9 
per cent of them arc enthusias- 
tic enough to say their support 
is Very Strong (while 21 per 
cent of Tories and 29 per cent 
of Labour describe their sup- 
port as Very Strong.) .Asked if 
they might still change their 
vote, 37 per cent of Ub Dem 
supporters said yes. compared 
with only 33 per cent of Tories 
and 18 per cent of Labour. 

What da we know about the 
Lib Dem voter? You might 
expect a gallant band of radi- 
cals. keeping alight the flicker- 


by Polly Toynbee 



The Liberal Democrats deserve better than 
the muddled souls who vote for them. They 
seem doomed to failure. And yet . . . 


ing candle of liberal idealism 
through these dark ages. Not 
so, sadly, lib Dem voters seem 
to have remarkably little in 
common with their leaders or 
their manifesto. Take Europe. 
Now surely Lib Dem pro-Euro- 
pe anism has been loud and 
clear, a heart-warming clarion 
call in the growing Euro-scep- 
tic mood of the times. Aston- 
ishingly, according to MORL 
more lib Dem voters want to 
withdraw from Europe than 
either Labour or Tory voters. 
What on earth does that mean? 

What else do we know about 
Ub Dem voters? They are of a 
higher social dass than Tory 
and Labour supporters, with 
more ABs and fewer DEs. A 
higher proportion of the read- 
ership of this newspaper voles 
Lib Dem than of any other 
paper ( 20 per cent), and in reli- 
gion they are rather more non- 
conformist than the other two 
parties. On one issue they are 
in tune with the Ub Dem lead- 
ership: many more of Lhero 
make education their priority 
than voters for other parties. 

But how radical are they on 
traditional liberal issues? Not at 
all. Take the monarchy, for 
instance. Only 20 per cent of 
Lib Dem voters are anti- 
monarchisL compared with 32 


per cent of Labour and 1 1 per 
cent of Tories. On caning in 
schools, a surprising 64 per 
cent of lib Dems want it 
brought back. On abortion, a 
poll of women showed that Lib 
Dems were more anti-abortion 
than either of the other parties: 
27 per cent of Lib Dem women 
want abortion made more dif- 
ficult and only 9 per cent want 
it to be made easier. - 

Bob Worcester of MORI is 
caustic about the Ub Dem 
voter: “There is no such thing 
as a natural Lib Dem. It is not 
a calling or a commitment but 
an opt-out, or else a tactical 
vote. People float in and out of 
this way station. If you are 
angry with your natural party, 
you turn to the Ub Dems. It is 
the dustbin vote." 

This is depressing. Ashdown 
and his team with their fine 
manifesto step out feebly sup- 
ported by little more than a bog 
of random reject votes. But 
there are, as I have said, a great 
many veiy good reasons to sup- 
port the Lib Dems, so perhaps 
it does not matter that their 
vote comes from those who do 
not much agree with them. 

Despite tus harsh words. Bob 
Worcester has a little comfort 
for the Ub Dems. He thinks 
they will do better than their 


present poll showing. The 
prospect of a 200-seat Labour 
landslide will frighten some of 
the more hesitant would-be 
Labour voters into stepping 
back in alarm and voting lib 
Dem instead, to restore some 
balance. Tactical voting in the 
south is on the increase, with 
some 11 per cent of voters say- 
ing they will vote tactically to 
■ get the Conservatives out. Ub 
Dem success in local govern- 
ment should help, though con- 
verting local to national votes 
has always been an uphill 
struggle and a constant source 
of bitter disappointment. 

This is a sad story. It is by no 
means dear that Labour will 
deliver proportional represen- 
tation unless forced to by the 
Lib Dems - only Blair knows 
his true intentions. Who will 
stop Labour sliding further into 
anti-Europeanism? Who will 
keep Labour at least a tittle 
green? Who MU dare to tell 


Labour that taxes may have to 
rise, or protect us from some of 
Labour's more illiberal 
instincts? 

If yet again the Ub Dems 
find themselves a small and 
haphazard tittle dump on the 
green benches, what then? 
Ahead may lie just more of the 
same, a lifetime of permanent 
protest, waving and drowning 
from the sidelines for ever. 

Entities is the most wasteful of 
all endeavours. If Ub Dem can- 
didates and local parties put a 
fraction of their energies into a 
single issue campaign or into 
volunteering for some good 
cause, they coukl achieve almost 
anything with the time they 
waste on national political activ- 
ity. Consider the leaflets printed, 
the myriad committee meet- 
ings, canvassing, fundraising, 
Christmas fayres and summer 
fetes, petitions and door knock- 
ing. Think of the emotional 
energy spent on frictions and 
rivalries, plotting for places on 
policy sub-committees all too 
soon forgotten. What an empty 
waste of weekends and evenings, 
doing so tittle good to anyone. 
What keeps them going? Paddy 
Ashdown grits his teeth and 
juts bis jaw with an air of noble 
endurance. Almost unerringly 
he says and does the right thing 
- and so, maybe, one day, per- 
haps, if only, if only ... 


Geisha girls of the literary world 


P imlico. Spin. A wine bar bub- 
bling and beaded to the brim 
i\ iLh the publishing inide. at the 
fun end of the working day. Resh-tini- 
siipplcd walls. A Booker-ta el author, 
a puhlisher-iumed-auihor. a literuiy 
editor, a journalist: powerful folk in 
the literary world. With them, making 
the party go for the sake of books 
coming out next week, arc publishers' 
publicity people. 

Guess the sexes? Bizarre. The peo- 
ple being feted are men. The others 
are women: but not called women. 
They're publicity girls. 

Flavin's mobile phone rings, 
“Surry.” she says. “Kilbnm? Why 
should 1 go - bh. alright. Name? 
Address? OK.** She closes it rSoriv 
- one of my authors”) and carries on 
about the New York reading tour. Dis- 
cussion shifts to passages in the aboui- 
to-bc-promoted hook. "That's exactly 
what it's like when someone gives, you 
a Wow job,” says the author. i"I hnv 
being surrounded by publicity girls. 
Longer-haired the better. My idea of 
a great time." he confides later to a 
friend, in the Gents.) 

lve never met a publicity man. 
Ninety -nine per cent of people doing 
this job are women. They serve many 
masters. “You have to submit yourself 
to everybody else's will.” says Flavia. 
"You're always swing the author, 
editor, sales department, journalist, 
bookseller.” 

Some people buying books may not 
realise what hard work lies behind the 
way books gel to them. Flavia planned 
and accompanied authors' tours, 
lunched with journalists (telling them 
about the book), rushed copies tv? 
reviewers, interviewers, producers, 
chatted up booksellers, editor?., bonk- 



Ruth 

Fade! 

Publishers 
employ 
publicity 
‘girls’ to 
promote, 
wine, dine 
and mother 
their clients. 
Not to think 


show presenters: anyone who can get 
the book into the air. page, screen and 
eompeled-for public skull. “It's an 
essential job," says Flavia. “It helps 
books reach readers. If I've liked a 
book. I want everyone to share what 
gave me pleasure. I love seeing a book 
I worked on go into the bestseller lists 
or even sell better than anyone 
expected. You're glad you've done that 
for it.” “It’s an important job when 
done well.” agrees Rebecca. “It 
shouldn't be underestimated.” 

The job's not underestimated - but 
the people who do the job often arc. 
“I used to feel apologetic when I told 
people what I did.” Rcbccca says. 
“You were made lo feel you were a 
lower form of life. It was something I 
resented and fought against. 1 used to 
think. 'You're making an assumption 
about me and I'm going to show you 
who I actually am'.” 

“People pay you fora certain skill.” 
says Tilda, "not for what you think.” 
They're not interested in that. The 
men" at flavia 's table don’t want her 
literary opinions (though she's read 
and thought about these men’s books). 
They enjoy her company and listen 
avidly to what she says about 
marketability. "It’s his breakthrough 
book in terms of accessibility,” the 
journalist will hear. Meaning there's 
a popular angle he can write up. 
Flavia may hate the book and its 
author, but has to serve both. (“1 do 
tell journalists when ! don't like a 
book." says Rebecca, ■‘otherwise vou 
lose your credibility.” Not what editor, 
author and sales department always 
want to hear.) 

Aurhor-nannying is part of the job. 
Some male authors would like sex Mth 
“their” publicity girl on a reading 


tour. You have to set boundaries with- 
out injuring your author’s opinion of 
his own performance or of the service 
his publisher provides. "Jn nine years 
on the road,” says Tilda. “Tve only had 
a couple of rcaUy nasty moments. I’ve 
been lucky, or sent out the right sig- 
nals. Still, I'm sympathetic to authors 
on tour. You can forgive them quite a 
loL They’ve been writing this thing 
alone for God knows how king, and 
now they're in public with it every 
night. I don’t mind soothing nerves. 
It's carrying their train tickets for 
them, showing their ticket to the 
guard as if you were their mother or 
their geisha, that gets me." Christ! Do 
you have to hold the towel when they 
wash after a pee? “The ones that 
aren't so famous arc the worst They’re 
suddenly. playing the great author. 
You’re the one they play lo hardest” 
“Authors aren't the biggest problem, 
though.” says Rebecca. “Journalists 
are." Really? Tell me more. “When 
you need them, interesting them in a 
first-time author, that's fmc.They can 
be nice to you then. But when you've 
got a big author, something they need, 
you become this powerful person for 
them. They resent needmgyou. Jour- 
nalists are parasitical on publicity girls 
but they really hale the fact they rely 
on them. They don’t observe normal 
courtesies on the phone." She used to 
gel furious and phone them back and 
say, “Can’t you say ‘Thank you' and 
‘Goodbye’ aL the end of a call?” 
Surety thafs only men? “Nope. 
Women too. It's equal" Thai's some- 
thing, I suppose. Something worse. 

“There’s something about being a 
woman that lets you do Publicity,” says 
Flavia. “And K has lo be said there's 
something about the job which attracts 


bey often go into it 
without understanding the ambiguity 
and dilemma of what they're asked to 
do. I get through by telling myself my 
opinions are important. But that does 
undermine the job.” 

When I publish a book. 1 love being 
looked after. Of course 1 do. It's very 
nice to be bought drinks, have some- 
one arrange readings, distribute fliers, 
chat to booksellers. But why are the 
people who do these things for me 
always women? It's not that 1 want men 
serving me (and I can carry ray own 
train tickets, thanks), but I mind that 
it's still like this at a time when Green- 
wich Observatory is selling off the last 
minutes of the millennium. You might 
expea the literary world to be a touch 
more self-sceptical than some. But it's 
thrown up this service with an implicit 
geisha-value agenda infuriatingly 
intact. At the fun end of the working 
day, that wine-bar is work for Flavia, 
on and off the phone. She can’t, if she 
wanted to, get merrily sloshed like the 
men She’s serving. It f s that way round 
stiff.. And no one’s surprised. 

Poetry readings this month set up by 
f mainly ) publicity girls : 

Etitine Feinstcin and Jamie Mc- 
Kendrick, The Voice Box, Festival Halt 
Tuesday 8 April 730pm ( 0171-9604242 j 
Tom Lynch, Poetry Society, 22 Bet- 
terton St, Covent Garden. Wednesday 
9 April 730pm (0171-2402133) 

City Writers, Southampton, series of 
readings in The Gantry (behind the “Rat 
and Parrot" in the heart of Southamp- 
ton: (01703 572739) 

Carol Ann Duffy and Michael Don- 
aghy. Galway Arts Festival Wednesday 
16.ipriL 830pm. (Galwav. Iris Centre, 
00353 91 56830$) 
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The solution can be much easier than you 
think- Discover why so many men have already 
resumed normal loving relationships thanks to 
discreet new treatments that are simple, safe 
and effective. No longer should any man suffer 
alone - the answer to impotence, premature 
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London Clubs’ £189m bid for rival is 


Mentis Grimond 

London Clubs' £lS9m bid for Lon- 
don casino rivals Capital Corpora- 
tion was yesterday unexpectedly 
referred to the Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission. John Taylor, 
the consumer and corporate affairs 
minister at the Department of Trade 
and industry, said the possible com- 
bination of the two groups, “raises 
competition concerns in relation to 
the London casinos market" 

The news prompted London 
Cubs to lapse its offer of 47 shares 


for every 100 in Capital and sent 
shares in the latter down 14p to l86p. 
London’s shares slipped 7p to 
401 ^p. H F 

Success for London Cubs would 
have given it at least 60 per cent of 
the capital’s £1.7bn upmarket gam- 
bling industry, adding Crockfords 
and the Colony Cub to the seven 
dubs it already owns, including the 
exclusive Ritz and Les Ambas- 
sadeurs venues. Mr Taylor said he 
had made bis decision in the light of 
advice given by the Office ofFair 

Trading, but observers also suggest- 


ed that with ministers' minds dis- 
tracted by campaigning he bad de- 
cided it was easier to let the MMC 
decide the issue. 

Greg Feehely, leisure analyst with 
EQeinwort Benson, said: “I can't 
think of a good reason why it should 
be referred to the MMC This is not 
something which would harm the UK 
consumer. There is no pricing issue 
involved here." As the clubs are pri- 
vate and a large proportion of the 
clientele from abroad, he argued that 
there is no reason for the UK au- 
thorities to become involved. 


“The UK consumer or casino-goer 
is not going to be worse off by this 
going through ... and you're not 

really talking about the London 
market but 60 per cent of the in- 
ternational high-roller market" 
London CJubs said its board would 
now meet to discuss its nesi move in 
the light of the decision. Alan Good- 
enough, chief executive, said: “Nat- 
urally, we are disappointed by the 
recommendation of the director 
eral of fair trading. We believe that 
the arguments which we submitted 
to the OFT provided sound evidence 


that there were no adverse compe- 
tition issues,” ■ 

The decision was seenasa victory 
for Capital Corporation. Alan 
Hearn, Mr Goodenongh’s opposite 
number at the group, said the referral 
would allow management “to focus 
on developing further the group's 
valuable business, without the <ns- - 
traction and expense of an hostile 
bid. X welcome the opportunity to 
demonstrate to sbarenoldezs the 
significant value we cart create as an . 
independent company.” 

He said that they had plugged the 


gaps caused by departure of 11 out 
of the group 1 * 30 a dmin istrative 

staff revealed recently- “It’s business 

as usual”, he said. 

Mr Hearn said he was notpnvy to 
the reasons for the referral, but he 
said he expected them to relate to 
market share, the increased barriers 
to entry caused by consolidation m 
the industry and the potential re- 
striction on choice. He said the 
gaming industry “generated a lot of 
income for this country and London 
in particular”. Anything which made 
it less attractive to foreigners could 


reduce drat income, be suggested. 

Julian Basthopc. an analyst at 
Union Bank of Switzerland, com- 
pared the present referral with the 

similar circumstances of Heasu- 
rama’s bid for Trident Television in 
1984. 

That proposed takeover, which 
would have given Pfcasurama two- 
thirds of the London casino market, 
was blocked by the MMC. The mo- 
nopolies regulator justified that de- 
cision on grounds including the 
restriction on choice for gammers : 
“blackballed" at any one location.. 


Sterling back 
at its Black 
Wednesday level 


Diane Coyle 

Economics Editor 

The pound passed a key psy- 
chological barrier yesterday 
when ft rose above its minimum 
rate in the European exchange 
rate mechanism. For the fist 
time since “Black Wednesday” 
in September 1992 it climbed 
above the DM2.7780 floor. 

The breakthrough, which is 
sure to worry British exporters, 
was described by analysts in the 
financial markets as a side-ef- 
fect of the dollar's strength. It 
reached its highest level for 
more than four years, thanks to 
the strength of the American 
economy and the prospect of 
further increases in interest 
rates across the Atlantic. 

But comments by Robin 
Cook, the shadow foreign sec- 
retary, indicating that a Labour 
government will be in no hurry 
to take Britain into the single 
currency, also helped underpin 
the pound. 

Mr Cook's announcement 
that Britain was unlikely to 
join during the course of the 
next parliament meant sterling 
once again benefited from its 
status as a safe haven from 
EMU. 

The weekend meeting of Eu- 
ropean finance ministers in 


Noordwijk was seen as making 
it more likely that the tingle cur- 
rency will start on time but with 
a loose interpretation of 
whether or not countries satisfy 
the economic criteria. 

A newly rising exchange rate 
will help take the pressure off 
Kenneth Clarice when he is ad- 
vised by the Governor of the 
Bank of England, Eddie 
George, at Thursday’s meeting, 
to increase base rates. Figures 
since their last meeting have 
pointed to a buoyant economy. 
In the Chancellor's own words, 
“Britain is booming." 

But most City economists 
think it will fall to the next 
Chancellor - and they believe 
it will be Gordon Brown - to 
raise rates soon after the elec- 
tion. This prospect is helping to 
underpin the strong pound. 

-In an active day's trading, gflts 
also soared on the tail of other 
government bond markets. And 
shares closed higher too, the 
FTSE 100 index ending up 
more than 35 points at 4,271.7. 

“The dollar is dominant, but 
it was a nice psychological mo- 
ment for sterling yesterday," 
said Alison Cottrell at Paine 
Webber. She, like other analysts, 
predicted the pound's new show 
of strength would continue. 

Gerard Lyons, chief econo- 
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mist at DKB in London, said: 
"The dollar is the key. The eco- 
nomic fundamentals are better 
in the US than either Ger- 
many or Japan. The pound has 
risen on the dollar's coat-tails.” 
Since the US Federal Reserve 
raised interest rates by a quar- 
ter point at the end of last 
month there has been fresh 
evidence of the robust eco- 
nomic outlook. Friday brought 
figures showing another big in- 
crease in employment and ris- 
ing wage costs. 

The currency markets were 
also reassured by comments 
from US Treasury Secretary 
Robert Rubin, visiting Japan at 
the end of last week. He indi- 
cated that the US administra- 
tion would not rely on a weak 
dollar to correct the country's 
trade deficit with Japan. 

The dollar passed the ¥125 
mark for the first time since 
February 1993. Analysts see 
¥130 as the next target. 

It also passed DM1.71, the 
highest level for three weeks, be- 
fore ending just below that 
level alter profit-taking in Eu^ 
ropean trading. 

However, the weekend’s sin- 
gle currency developments also 
favoured the pound against the 
mark. The German currency 
was weak across the board 
against other EU currencies. 

Along with Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl’s decision to stand for 
re-election, the Noordwijk 
meeting persuaded investors 
that the political impetus to- 
wards EMU had been renewed 
This suggests that there could 
be a greater degree of flexibility 
in deciding which countries will 
qualify -or in other words, more 
fudging of the Maastricht cri- 
teria. Eric Fishwick at Nikko 
Europe said: “The markets 
have scented a softening of 
tone on the part of Germany.* 1 
Comment, page 21 


Opinion poll chief warns 
about false election ‘leaks’ 


John WiUcock 

Robert Worcester, chief exec- 
utive of MORI, the opinion 
pollsters, has written to John 
Kemp-Welch, chairman of the 
London Slock Exchange, urging 
him to clamp down on insider 
dealers who manipulate share 
prices by “leaking" non-existent 
poll results in the run up to a 
general election. 

The letter has raised eye- 
brows in the City, where some 
attributed it to publicity seek- 
ing on Mr Worcester's part 
Others were perplexed at the 
suggestion that. Inis time round, 
it would make any difference at 
all to the share prices whichev- 
er party won the election. If any- 
thing Mr Blair seems to be to 
the right of past Tory premiers 


like Edward Heath and Harold 
Macmillan. 

Mr Worcester writes that 
City commentators have al- 
ready said that during the elec- 
tion campaign the stock market 
will be buffeted by the for- 
tunes of the political parties as 
measured by the opinion polls. 

He says he does not worry 
about tins, as information will al- 
ways drive share prices, whether 
the announcement of economic, 
employment or other statistics. 

“What I dowony about is the 
rumours of results of private 
polls, or worse, fictitious poll 
findings, leaked out by un- 
scrupulous traders in' an effort 
to manipulate the markets. In my 
view, the Stock Exchange should 
be concerned about this.” 

Mr Worcester says he wrote 


to Mr Kemp-Welch's prede- 
cessor Sir Nicholas Goodkon in 
1979 about this problem. 

“In that election over 100 
telephone calls were taken by 
the Daily Express and ouisleves 
about rumours of a last minute 
swing to Labour’, reportedly 
showing a 2 per cent Labour 
lead, coming out on the Tues- 
day before toe election." 

Mr Worcester writes that 
sorae£lbn in the value of shares 
was wiped out by these rumours 
ofa poll which never existed Lat- 
er it was rumours trfaGaDuppoQ 
in toe Telegraph - equally non- 
existent - which caused City 
traders to panic, he writes. 

City sceptics might argue 
that it is difficult to see anyone 
“panicking” whatever the result 
of the present election. 



Ahead of the game: Martin Edwards warned wages would continue to spiral unless transfer fees were abolished 


j Nigel Cope 

City Correspondent 

Manchester United's chief ex- 
ecutive, Martin Edwards, 
warned yesterday that foot- 
ballers' wages would continue 
to spiral unless the transfer 
structure was altered in the 
wake of the Bosnian ruling. 

Arguing for the abolition of 
transfer fees in the British 
game, Mr Edwards said wages 
of United> 46-strong playmg 
staff had risen ^ by £L5m on foe 
previous year. Much of the in- 
crease was due to players seek- 


Manchester United players’ 
wages increase by £2.5m 


mg higher wages as a result of 
the Bosnian ruling which allows 
players to move for no foe be- 
tween European counties if 
they are at the end of their con- 
tract. “We would welcome foe 
. outlawing oftransfigleea/’.Mr 
Edwards said. “The' .current 
system encourages you to sign 
overseas players." 


Manchester United's total 
wage bill increased by around 
£5 .5m last year, ofwhich 40 per 
cent was due to player wage in- 
creases. Mr Edwards was speak- 
ing as Manchester United 
. announced prqfltspfi;i9.4m'for 
.the six mOsfos to .31 January 
compared tq £15.2 id in the pre- 
vious year. J 


\ Gate receipts, television rev- 
enue and merchandise sales 
were all up strongly . The figures 
were also boosted by increased 
capacity at Old Trafford fol- 
lowing redevelopment. 

^ The dub revealed it hqd ma d e 
"profits of £7 An ‘from its suc- 
cessful run in the European 
Cup. Mr Edwards said that win- 
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ning the competition would cost 
the dub money in the current fi- 
nancial year because of the huge 
bonuses that would be paid to 
players. However, foe longer- 
term benefits of vktoiy would be 

considerable. Group turnover 
was up from £30m to £5 Ora. 

Meanwhile, Sheffield United, 
toe Nationwide first division 
club, has sold two of its sub- 
sidiaries for almost £Im. The 
business indude foe Lc Coq 
Sportif brand, which is being 
Sold to Gilbert & Pollard, a 
sporting supplies company. 

Investment column, page 22 


BT to spend £30m on UK sales slump 
telemarketing centres hits car giants 


Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 

British Telecom’s 21 million 
customers can expect to hear 
from its army of marketing 
staff at least four times a year, 
it emerged yesterday, as the 
company signalled a new phase 
in the increasingly tough battle 
with the cable companies. 

BT announced plans to 
spend £30xn building two call 
centres, with the creation of 
, 2,000 jobs. Each building win 
! house 650 tele m ar keting ter- 
minals arranged on a single 
floor the size of one-and-a- 
half football pitches. 

The first will open on a 
greenfield site in Doncaster in 
October, just as Cable & Wire- 
less's £5bn merged cable group 
launches a national brand to 
compete with BT and BSkyB. 
The second centre, north of 
Newcastle, opens in November. 
The investment follows the 
opening of foe first huge tele- 
marketing operation in War- 
rington last December. 

BT also said it aimed to dou- 
ble foe size of an older tele- 
marketing operation in Glasgow, 
adding another 330 seals, and re- 
furbish another centre in Bris- 
tol. The investment in foe 
programme, which is the brain- 
child of BTs chief executive, Sir 
Peter Bo afield, comes on top of 
an estimated advertising budget 
this year of up to £200m. 



Sir Peter Bonfield: The man 
behind the programme 

. Most of foe 2,000 jobs are 
part-time, with employees 
working on average 25 nours a 
week BT said with commission 
payments they could double 
their basic pay of £4-50 an 
hour. 

Each member of staff will be 
graded in detailed league tables 
measuring everything from toe 
length of calls to the take-up 
rate of product offerings. 

Alan CinmmghanyBT’sgen- 
eral manager for telemarketing, 
said toe staff would cafl. only BT 
customers to follow up quarterly 
marketing man-sho ts. 

During each . conversation, . 
lasting an average of seven 
minutes, the staff will tell cus- 
tomers about BT pricing and 
discount packages. Mr Cun- 


ningham said homes would still 
get a call even if they had at- ! 
ready signed up for the Friends 
and Famil y and Premier Line 
discount schemes. 

“It’s like a friend calling to 
make sure people are getting 
the best deaL The overwhelm- 
ing majority of customers like 
it and our caQs are well received. 
This is all about building rela- 
tionships,” he said. 

So far foe awareness strate- 
gy seems to be paying off Over 
. foe past year the number of 
homes taking up foe Friends 
and Family offer has risen from 
2J million to 11 millioa, out of 
BTs total customer base of 21 
millio n. Of these, about 3 mil-, 
lion are members of the fight 
user scheme and would not be 
eligible to join other discount 
packages. 

Yet in recent mouths the ca- 
ble companies have scored sig- 
nificant success, raising foe 
number, .of BT . customers 
poached from 60,000 a month 
to more than 75,000 a month. 
Some 23 milfion homes now 
take cable telephone sendees, . 
though thk re mains - a disap- 
pointingly small figure com- 
pared with . the 85 million 
houses whk&conld take the ser- 
vice. BT has meanwhile man- 
aged to stabilise last year’s dip 
in residential phone lines- large- 
ly because toe overall market is 
growing faster than the rate at 
which customers go elsewhere. 


Chris Godsmark 

Ford and VmxJball saw their 
share of the British car market 
slide last month as the industry 
reported a ‘‘dramatic" and un- 
expected slowdown in foe sales 
figures. . 

The statistics, from the Soci- 
ety of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders, showed registrations 
fell by 033 per cent in March 
compared with foe same month 
last year, to 179,863. Between 
January and March sales have 
risen by just 18,500 to 549334, 
with- foe 'bulk of the growth 
made in January. 

- Roger King from foe SMMT 
said the slowdown “seemed to 
be in conflict with surveys Show- 


One possibility was that buyers 
had been put off by the election 
uncertainty and the likelihood 
of higher interest rates 
whichever party wins power. 

. Privately manufacturers yes- 
terday questioned the validity of 
foe statistics, citing the early 
Easter break and a backlog of 
registration documents last 
week. 

The figures continued foe 
worrying, surge in sales of im- 
ported cars established last 
year. In March imports ac- 
counted for 6529 per cent of the 

market, up from 61 per cent in 
Match 1996. At the same time 
foe traditional volume makes, 
Ford, Vauxhali and Rover, all 


did badly. Ford's market share 
was woist hiL, slumping to 16.9 
percent in March from just un- 
der 20 per cent. The US giant 
blamed the drop on radical 
changes to dealer bonuses, in- 
troduced in February. 

From now oa Ford dealers re- 
ceive bonuses based on annual 
regional sales targets, instead of 
the monthly goals widely 
blamed in the industry for ar- 
tificially inflating the figures. 

A Ford spokeswoman said 
foe picture was not as bleak as 
some in the industry had sug- 
gested. “The Mondeo is now the 
best-selling car in the UK. So 
far this year Ford has the top- 
three selling models. That's 
very good news." 

Vauxhall’s share of the mar- 
ket dropped from 153 percent 
to 13.46 per cent, while Rover’s 
share slipped by 1 percentage 
point, to 10.94 per cent. The 
main beneficiaries were Euro- 
pean imported brands, with 
Fiat enjoying its best March 
since toe 1970s, grabbing 4.6 per 
cent of foe market Volkswagen 
sold more than 9,000 cars in 
March, taking . the German 
group's share to aver 5 percent 

Jay Nagley, from marketing 
consultants Quadrangle,, said 
customers preferences had 
shifted. “People are moving 
away from volume brands to 
makes like Fiat and VW. On this 
basis BMW could be outselling 
Rover in five year’s time." 
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Bankers Trust buys 
Alex Brown for $1.7bn 
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In a dear sign that the prohibi- 
tion-era wall between commer- 
i4al hanks and securities firms 
in foe US is breaking down. 
Bankers Uust New York Corn 
yesterday announced the ac- 
quisition of brokerage firm Alex 


Brown for- S1.7bn (£1.04bn), 
writes David Usbome. 

• The deaL coming close on 
foe heels Of February’s $l02tm 
merger between Morgan Stan- 
ley and Dean Witter, Discov- 
er, wfll rekindle speculation 
about consolidation on Wall 
Street. 

Bankers Trust, America’s 
sevenfo-Iaigest bank, took ad- 
vantage of steps taken last year 


by the Federal Reserve to 
loosen the rules that have tra- 
ditionally curbed .foe iiwqfye- 
ment of . US- , banks .in the- 
securities .business.. The- re- 
strictions date back tpfoc 2933 
Glass-Sieagall Act. 

The Fedrased to 25 per cent 
from lOpercent toe proportion 
of revenue that US banks can 
earn through the underwriting 
of securities. 

While there is wide antici- 
pation of mergers between se- 
curities companies -as with the 

Morgan Stanley-Dean VWtter 
mamage -Wall Street win now 
look for more swoops by banks 
on mid-size brokerages. 
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The operators who will 
do well are the ones 
who got In early and 
snapped up franchises 
for a song before Sir 
George cottoned on to 
quite what a gravy 
train he had 
set in motion* 


r T 1 he gyrationsyesterday in the share prices 

^ are a timely re- 

joinder that rail privatisation may nol prove 

raiS SMS* bCt “ 0nce seem ^- H* 
^ * re P° n ty a Conner 

& Lybrand man suggesting that of 
the 25 nasvnon- . SSSllrrr 


roost after great rail sell-off 


“-—o- - 'Ju-rtacaa nave contrived 

!°, pick “P the five turkeys. 

Tim Powell, who now runs his own trans- 
port consultancy, reckons that, even on the 
most optimistic assumptions about revenue 
the five franchises will lose money 
ana, u ns least optimistic scenario comes to 
pass, the industry could be coming haHr t© 
the next government cap in hand asking for 
another £L5bn in subsidy to add to thefSbn 
it has already pocketed. 

"You can quibble with his methodology 
(rriffln and Go-Ahead, surprise, surprise, 
reckon the spur of private enterprise wfllgrow 
income ai double the rate assumed by Mr 
rowed). You can also question the prove- 
nanc e of his report which was produced for 
Savcmrr Rnikmnic iL>t i 


isation dedicated to fighting rail privatisafloa 

But what is harder to argue with is the cen- 
tral message of his analysis. This is tha* the 
operators who will do well are the ones who 
got m early and snapped up franchises for a 
song before Sir George cottoned on to quite 
what a gravy train he had set in motion. 

Stagecoach may be making a poor fist out 
of running South West Trains but it could end 

up making £478m profit by the time its seven- 


year franchise ends. Conversely, the opera- 
tors who wiD do worst are, in the main, those 
who arrived later or whose subsidies are not 
'matched by equally large passenger rev- 
enues. The squeeze comes because income 
needs to rise at a nmch higher rate than sub- 
sidies fall in order to produce a profit 

The alternative of taking a baicbet to con- 
trollable costs, manpower in the main, has 
been unde rmine d by SWT’s unhappy dis- 
covery that it is hard to run a tram service 
without drivers. Cynical franchisees could 
make enough money in the first couple of 
years to recoup their investment before the 
reductions in subsidy begin to bile. 

The government would then have the 
unenviable choke of forking out more sup- 
port or finding someone else to ran the rail- 
ways. But tins, in all likelihood, wiD not be 
Sir George’s probtem. 

Blair winning war 
to woo the City . 

**T^eribflity Pins” sounds more like an ad- 

r vertisement for a credit card than 
Tony Blair’s conversion to the cause of flex- 
ible labour markets but it was the latter Mr 


business leaders yesterday, wfe have come to 
expect lectures from Mr Blair on the merits 
of free market economics, but that shouldn’t 
take away from the .‘H gnrfjranre of bis lat es t 
sayings on the subject, for he seems to have 


gone further than ever in accepting the un- 
derlying merit of everything that's happened 
over the past 18 years. 

The free mark et reforms of the l9S0s, you 
mil be pleased to know, were not really any- 
thing to do the Times as such; Mrs Thatcher 
was a mere tool in the onward march of his- 
tory, Mr Blair implied - or nearly, anyway - 
and if Labour had been m power it might have 
done the same. Tb prove nis point Mr Blan- 
ches Jim Callaghan speaking to the Labour 
Party conference in 1976. “3h all candour, the 
option of spending our way out of recession 
no longer easts,” Mr Callaghan said. 

Ibday Mr Blair asserts that “progressive 

economic thinking at that Kmi» | rm hoth gj A»s 

of the political divide, was beginning to 
asert that markets, not governments, had the 
main responsibility for creating full employ- 
ment”. TW is, of course, nonsense, and if Mr 
Blair wasn’t aw are of his rewriting of history, 
his audience certainly was. 

None of this matters tb business and the 
die City, of course, , if Labour really does now 
accept these basic principles. There was 
nothing in Mr Blair’s speech to suggest that 
Labour’s conversion is anything but total. And 
■Mr Blair is certainly right in part of his analy- 
sis. The death of Keynesian economics and 
the belief that free markets and balanced bud- 
gets are the best way to full employment is 
very much a world-wide phenomenon. The 

ifMr^Blair c^^mto^^ark on an isola- 
tionist, traditional socialist approach to man- 


agement of the economy, and even if the elec- 
torate were prepared to bad: such a platform, 
the markets would stop him from doing it_ 

■ Mr Biair is righ t in other respects loo. Busi- 
ness is actually in favour of many of the 
“enhancements’* to the free market eco- 
nomics of the Tbries that Mr Blair now pro- 
poses- in particular the greater emphasis on 
training and education and the urgent need 
to cosy up to Europe. Mr Blair may not yet 
have convinced everyone that business has 
nothing to fear from Labour, but die stock 
market’s failure to react to the opinion polls 
is powerful evidence that the war is substan- 
tially won. 

Behind the sterling 
and dollar upstarts 

W hat a delirious irony that it is the 
prospect of the pound slaying out of an- 
other European currency arrangement that 
has finally helped it regain the level it last saw 
when it was catapulted out or Europe the last 
time. And how tike the topsy-turvy world of 
the foreign exchange markets to be driving 
hfeher the two currencies- the dollar and ster- 
ling - which arc most in danger of a revival 
of the inflation which has, in the long term, 
led to their steady depreciation against the 
classic strong currencies of this world. 

Have things changed so much that we can 
not expect to hear from now on the word 
“pound” or “dollar” im qiwliltfri by the adjec- 


tive “strong”? it k certainly true that the 
Anglo-Saxon economies are buoyant in ways 
the Germans and Japanese can only dream 
of at the moment. Even if both of these pick 
up as expected during the course of 1997, they 
are not going to catch up to the US or UK. 
This sterling rally could gp much farther. 

Yet it is too soon to say that the tide of his- 
tory has turned. The economic fundamentals 
suggest the opposite, and however long it 
takes them, the fundamentals tend to win out 
in the end. Take trade. America’s trade Is 
deep in the red already; Britain's soon could 
be if the unfavourable trends continue, and 
if the moans of pain from exporter turn out 
to be tree. The underlying trade picture will 
tend to reverse the pattern of currency 
appreciation eventually - even if American 
nerves do not fray sooner, leading the US to 
bully Japan into efforts to prop up the yen. 

The other consideration for future nomi- 
nal exchange rale levels will be inflation 
prospects. Here a gain, the very long-run pic- 
ture favours the traditional strong currencies 
rather than the dollar and sterling upstarts. 
The differences do nol Jook bigin a low infla- 
tion world, but the US and UK have higher 
inflation rates than the other big industrial 
countries, and more inflationary pressure In 
the pipeline. 

Predicting the direction is one thing, the 
timing entirely another. Past experience sug- 
gests it can lake years, as in the early 1980s, 
for those fundamentals to reassert them- 
selves. 


R JB shares jump on ‘clean 
coal’ environment prospects 




v..-- , ^ 


Michael Harrison 

^Shares in RJB Mining, Britain’s 
biggest coal producer, leapt 10 
percent yesterday as hopes grew 
that a future Labour govern- 
ment would support its plans for 
a new generation of environ- 
ment ally-friendly clean Coal 
power stations. 

The company was also bol- 
stered by confirmation that 
National Power, the country's 
largest electricity generator, is 


joining RJB and Tbxaco to 
study the feasibility of building 
a 400-megawatt dean coal sta- 
tion next to RJB's Keffingley pit 
in west Yorkshire. 

Both RJB and National 
Power warned, however, that 
government backing was 
essential to support the com- 
mercial development of the 
new technology. 

They are suggesting that the 
next government allow the new 
stations to be subsidised in the 


same way as nuclear and re- 
newable energy are through a 
levy included in electricity bills. 

Richard Budge, chief execu- 
tive of RJB, said that the £150m 
cost of this could be met by 
keeping the levy at its present 
level of 3.7 per cent rather 

than red ucing it to 22 per cent 

next year. 

He warned that consumers 
would end up paying either 
way since if the “dash for gas” 
by generators continued then al- 


ternative coal generation would 
not be available. 

“If we are to retain, in the 
short term, an electricity mar- 
ket for ccal of around 4fM5 mil- 
lion tonnes a year then a 
considerable bum in clean coal 
power stations w ffl have to be 
achieved,” Mr Budge told a 
gathering of coal industry ex- 
ecutives m London. 

The first integrated gasifica- 
tion dean coal plant that RJB 
wants to build at Kelhngiey 


Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 

British Energy, . the nuclear 
power operator, yesterday re- 
vealed its first move into gas- 


gcncralion since privatisation 
last year in a joint initiative with 
the French oB group. Elf Aquit- 


^Confirming British Energy's 
'Weviously stated strategy of 
seeking other forms of elec- 
tricity generation, the company 
.said it would be investing £20m 
in a 125 per cent stake in 
Humber Power, a large com- 
bined cycle gas-fired station 


south of the Humber estuary. 

. Elf is taking a similar stake, 
adding to jjfo four 

K^dlaids^&exrtrid^^ and 
Swedish industrial conglomer- 
ate ABB. 

Humber ftjwer is braiding a 
1,260 megawatt power station 
in a project likely to cost more 
than £800m, with the first 750 
megawatt phase due to open 
shortly. Bmish Energy said the 
second phase was under con- 
struction and would be com- 
missioned in 1999. " 

The plant is one of several 
large gas stations which have 


been built since the so-called 


to the (foal industry, was faefle^' 
by foe near-halving of gas prices 
during 1995. 

British Energy has already ex- 
amined bufldmg its own gas gen- 
erating plant next to one of its 
reactors, but abandoned foe 
proposal last summer. Though 

the group has seen big produc- 
tivity and efficiency gams at its 
existing plants under Robert 
Hawley, chief executive, it wants 
to use the almost guaranteed in- 
come stream from nuclear gen- 


eration to diversify into other 
energy sources. •; 

Separately it emerged yes- 
teriiayVthat Mobil, foe LfS- 
owned ofl group.'has dosed four 
regional offices in its gas mar- 
keting business which sells fuel 
mainly to large business cus- 
tomers. The offices, in Edin- 
burgh, Birmingham, London 
and Sevenoaks, were nm byout- 
side contractors. The company 
said no Mob3 staff were affected 
and foe WOTkers hit had been of- 
fered work elsewhere. A spoke- 
sman added the four centres 
accounted for 5 per cent of sales 
and had become uneconomic. 


would cost about £30Qm and 
produce electricity at a cost of 
3p a unit, compared with 2.2p 
for gas-fired stations and foe 
current pool price of 25p. 

RJB estimates that there is a 
UK market for about 5,000- 
megawatts of clean coal power 
generating a turnover of £lbn 
a year. 

But foe company says that the 
world-wide market for foe tech- 
nology could be worth up to 
$500bn (£307bn) by 2010. 

B uilding 5,000-megawatts of 
clean coal plant would be 
enough to satisfy about 10 per 
cent of demand in Britain and 
would create a market for 10- 
12 milli on tonnes of coal. 

Ai present RJB supplies 30 
million tonnes a yeai 'to the 
three [main : coal-fired 'genera- 
■fots. ‘ ’ 

Bui these contracts are due 
to expire next April and a fall 
in sales is likely without the go- 
ahead for new environmentally 
friendly coal stations. 

Keith Henry, chief executive 
of National Power, said that at 
present it was cheaper to fit anti- 
pollution kit to existing coal- 
fired stations than build new 
ones based on the clean coal 
technology. 

However, he added: “It has 


mm 
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Burning question: Richard Budge, RIB chief executive, 
warned that consumers could lose out in the dash for gas 


foe potential to be foe best op- 
tion for new build as it meets 
tougher environmental restric- 
tions.” 

The flue gas desulphurisaikm 
equipment fitted to coal stations 
now filters out sulphur emis- 
sions but does not stop the main 
greenhouse gas carbon monox- 
ide. Nor does it improve plant 
efficiency. The new dean coal 


stations being examined by RBJ 
and its partners are up to 40 peT 
cent more effidenL 

National Power is already 
involved in a project to build a 
335 megawatt clean coal plam 
at Puertollano in Spain. 

A clean coal plant based on 
Tfexaco’s technology has mean- 
while recently opened in 
Tampa, Florida. 


Greenbury ‘breached guide’ 
over Lloyds TSB bosses’ 


Regan misses Co-op deadline 


Terry Macalister 

Sir Richard Greenbury, Marks 
& Spencer chairman and a 
wm -executive director of 
TJoyds TSB, faces shareholder 
criticism next week for allowing 
Llovds TSB to apparently 
breach his own corporate gov- 
ernance guidelines. 

Some shareholders who in- 
tend to go to foe Lloyds TSB an- 
nual meeting on 15 April plan 
to ask why foe company s board 
are allowed lo sei their own pay 
instead iff leaving the issue m 
the hands of a remuneration 
committee. 

Feelings have been running 
high since it was revealed^ chief 
executive Peter Eltwood had 
been awarded a 1996 bonus of 
£h79,(Kia bringing his total re- 


muneration package to £12x0. 
While foe Greenbury report 
suggested a remuneration com- 
mute e should be the final 
arbiter of pay, at Lloyds TSB it 

is foe board which takes a final 
decision after advice from a pay 
committee. 

Last night Sir Richard in- 
sisted his Greenbury report 
offered only recommendations 
that should not be taken as hard 
and fast rules to be imple- 
mented whatever the situation. 

He said: “What I wanted 
[with the Greenbury report] 
was to ensure there was an ad- 
equate level of discussion so that 
shareholders had transparency 
and could question those who 
set executive pay levels." 

Sir Richard believed that foe 
practice at Lloyds TSB worked 


well. He thought it unlikely 
there would be any complaints 
from large shareholders. 

But this failed to pacify some 
of the company's smaller in- 
vestors. 

Michael Napier, one share- 
holder whose proxy wffl raise the 
issue next week said: *T think it 
is absolutely disgraceful. Sir 
Richard is a member of foe 
board and yet he has not done 
anything to bring Lloyds TSB 
pay practices in line with his own 
report and stock market rec- 
ommendations.” The UK 
Shareholders Association also 
expressed concern. 

But a spokeswoman for the 
hank said it was much more de- 
mocratic for foe full board of 16 
non-executive directors to take 
the ultimate decision on pay. 


Nigel Cop* 

City Correspondent 

Andrew Regan has failed in his 
attempt to get his bid approach 
to foe Co-op movement for- 
mally discussed at foe Co-op- 
erative Wholesale Society’s 
anremi general meeting next 
month. 

It was expected that Mr 
Re^'sLanica Trust would try 
to ensnre that a resolution sup- 
porting his proposals would 
appear on the at the 

meeting on 17 May. However, 
foe deadline for submissions 
was 2 April and the CWS board 
bad received no proposals sup- 
porting him by that <fete. As res- 
olutions can only be tabled by 
CWS members, Mr Regan was 
relying on foe support of sym- 
pathetic members to put for- 
ward a motion on his behalf. 

The board kept the deadline 


open until the following week- 
end to give postal applications 
more time but still received no 
resolutions from any Regan 
supporters. It is also understood 
that at the board meeting on 2 
April foe directors were unan- 
imous in its support for main- 
taining the CWS in its current 
form. 

Though Mr Regan’s interest 
in buying parts of foe non-food 
interests of the Co-op will dear- 
ly be an issue at the meeting, foe 
lack of a formal resolution will 
be a setback for the 31-year-old 
entrepreneur and could delay 
any formal bid approach. 

However, foe Lanka 'Bust 
team were making light of the 
issue yesterday, suggesting that 
it may have found another 
route. “It is not a question of 
missing any dale. It is not a key 
date in our diary” a spokesman 
said. 


The CWS concedes that Mr 
Regan could have a special 
general meeting called but 
would need 10 of the society’s 
300 membere to support his pro- 
posals. 

The CWS annual meeting 
takes place in Manchester on 27 
May and will be attended by 
around 300 society members. A 
lull list of resolutions will not be 
published until 19 April when 
foe CWS will publish its results 
for last year. The figures are ex- 
pected to show a decline in prof- 
its from foe previous year’s 
£30m though not foe slide into 
the red that some have been ex- 
pecting. 

The Co-op has also shrugged 
off suggestions that a strategic 
review ordered by its chief ex- 
ecutive, Graham Melmoth, has 
only just come to light. The 
CWS says that Mr Melmoth or- 
dered foe review last autumn 


following his appointment and 
that it was public knowledge at 
that time. It said that foe results 
of the review would not be 
known for some months but re- 
peated that there were no plans 
to sell any of its businesses. 

Mr Melmoth met Co-op man- 
agers last Friday and stressed the 
need for farther convergence of 
its disparate societies. He has al- 
ready said thai a merger between 
foe two largest divisions, foe 
CWS and foe Co-operative Re- 
tail Society is something that 
would happen in time. Howev- 
er, foe Lanica This! approach is 
likely to have marie foe need for 
action more urgenL 

Mr Regan's approach has 
been made through Galileo, an 
arm's length company of Lani- 
ca Trust. He is interested in a 
£5 00m deal that would see him 
take control of parts of the 
movement’s ncm-food interests. 


Burmah 
profits 
hit by 
strong 
pound 


Tom Stevenson 

City Editor 

Burmah Castrol warned yes- 
terday its profits would fall by 
9 per cent, more than £20m, this 
year if sterling maintained its 
current strength, making it the 
latest in a long line of compa- 
nies to be hit by the soaring 
pound. Jonathan Fry, chief ex- 
ecutive, also cautioned that Eu- 
rope and North America 
remained difficult markets for 
foe motor oil that dominated 
group sales but said the Rir East 
was booming. 

Profits before tax rose 6 per 
cent during 1996 lo £261.4m, de- 
spite foe early effects of foe 
pound's rise as' strong turnover 
growth in Asia more than made 
up for sluggish markets in Eu- 
rope and severe price compe- 
tition in North America. 
According to Mr Fry, five of 
Burmah 's lop 10 markets are 
now in Asia and the company 
is creating 350 jobs in foe region 
this year to add to the 400 it 
added last year. 

Castrol’s Asian arm now 
makes more profits than its 
business in North America and 
the company expects it to over- 
take the European operation by 
2000. It is bunding factories in 
Bombay, Singapore and China 
to capitalise on foe region's 
rapid growth but announced 
plans yesterday to close a fac- 
tory in North America where a 
scramble for market share has 
kept the lid on selling prices. 

In chemicals, where Burmah 
has faced a long struggle to jus- 
tify its acquisition in the early 
1990s of speciality group Fbs- 
eco, profits rose 9 per cent to 
£66m and the division's return 
on sales of 8J per cent came 
dose lo Mr Fiys target return 
of 10 per cent. He said he ex- 
pected to pass that milestone 
this year. 

Burmah’s shares dosed 16^p 
higher at l,014p, partly reflect- 
ing Burmah’s decision to pay all 
ofits final dividend as a foreign 
income dividend of24.8p, which 
it then enhanced by 62p for foe 
benefit of non-lax-paymg insti- 
tutional investors. 
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Microsoft buys itself a place in the Internet’s future 




Searching for ways to maintain its 
lead in home computing, Microsoft 
has paid 5425m (£26 lm) fin WebTV, 
a tiny start-up company thai sells 
devices that enable viewers to con- 
nect to the Internet through foeir 
television seL 

The deal, though relatively mod- 
est in dollar terms, is being viewed 
as critical in several regards. Above 
all if si gnals an effort by Microsoft’s 
Bill Gates to portion himself for the 

expected merging together over the 
next few years of the home computer, 
foe television set and foe Internet. 

At the same time, it also puts 
Microsoft in the thick of thestiug- 
gje just gening under way here to 
agree on new standards for digit a l , 
as opposed to analog, television 
technology. Tbe battle has to be set- 
tled by 2006, the date set by foe US 
eminent for the introduction of 
ital broadcasts. 

It also farther demonstrates the 
conversion of Mr Gates to foe In- . 


The purchase of a tiny start-up company for £261m is 
a crucial step for Bill Gates, writes David Usborne 


For a long penod Microso ft mlQg 


stood aloof from the Internet rush 
until it felt suddenly threatened by 
companies growing out of it, like 
Netscape. 

Indeed, the WebTV deal is Micro- 
soft’s largest Internet-related ac- 
quisition ever. Microsoft’s Internet 
Explorer browser, developed in tbe 
face of Netscape’s competition, and 
Windows CE operating system for 
pocket computers will De incorpo- 
rated in WebTV products. 

“This acquisition is foe corner- 
stone of our long-tern} effort to com- 
bine the best of the Internet and the 
best of digital television technology," 
said Craig Mundie, Microsoft’s se- 
nior vice prescient “Wfe want to rate 
the personal computer andhs prog- 
eny quickly into the home”. 

WebTV has developed the tech- 
nology fra - set-top boxes that connect 


televisions to foe Internet via a tele- 
phone line. About tbe size of an or- 
dinary cable box and priced at about 
S300, the boxes allow viewers to use 
e-mail and surf the Internet on their 
televisions using a.remote control. 

In business only since 1995, tbe pri- 
vately-held WebTV counted Mi- 
crosoft and one of its founders, 
Paul Allen, among its investors. Its 
boxes have been available since De- 
cember and are made under licence 
by Sony and Philips. 

For WebTV, the embrace of 
Microsoft will provide the heft to be- 
gin marketing its Internet technol- 
ogy in earnest worldwide. Microsoft 
officials believe that the cost of foe 
box technology can quickly be 
brought down to 550 and that soon 
TV manufacturers will begin in- 
stalling it inside their sets. 


The stakes involved in both the dig- 
ital televirion revolution and in foe 
marriage of TV and foe Internet are 
astonishingly high. The potential 
market for replacing all of America’s 
TV setswifo new digital various atone 
will be worth as much as $150bn. 

The issue of which standards 
should be used is crucial. For now, 
US broadcasters are pursuing a 
standard that wfl] only provide for 
much dearer, home-theatre style pic- 
tures and sound, but nothing more. 
Microsoft is now joining a growing 
coalition in the computer industry de- 
manding that the standards must also 
make foe new generation of TVs In- 
ternet-intelligent. 

It is not hard, meanwhile, to fath- 
om the lure of television to compa- 
nies like Microsoft. Currently, home 
computers have penetrated a little 


more than one third of America's 
homes - and merely 10 per cent of 
homes in Europe and Japan. Tele- 
vision, however, has found its way 
into 98 per cent of US homes (bet- 
ter even than foe telephone). 

Some analysts wony. never foe 
less, that Microsoft is still uncertain 
of where to go next and indeed is fol- 
lowing a schizophrenic strategy. 

On the one hand, it is fighting to 
maintain consumer commitment to 
foe fall-blown personal computer - 
most of which, after all, are run on 
Windows operating system - while 
scorning the efforts of Oracle and 
Sun Microsystems to win us over to 
foe much simpler and cheaper NC 
or network computer. 

In many regards, however, an In- 
ternet-capable television set and 
the Oracle NC, which has no hard 
drive and derives all of its power and 
memory from the Internet, are pret- 
ty much foe same product. The 
question: is Microsoft lost or is it can- 
nily playing both rides of foe game? 
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Double loss gives 
Glaxo a headache 


Magnus Grimond 

Glaxo Wellcome suffered a dou- 
ble blow yesterday after losing 
a key patent bade in the US and 
seeing a drug it largely devel- 
oped launched by a rival. The 
news that Novopharm, a US 
drugs group, has won permission 
from a US court to market a ri- 
val to Zantac, the UK group’s 
best-selling anti-ulcer drug, co- 
incided with an announcement 
from rival Zeneca that h was 
launching Zomig, a migraine 
treatment which Glaxo was 
forced by US regulators to sell 
in September. But the damage 
had been anticipated by dealers 
and Glaxo 's shares dipped only 
4p to £10.86 yesterday. 

A Federal appeal court ruled 
on Friday that Novophann’s 
application to market a non- 
paten ted form of Zantac did aot 
infringe Glare's so-called form 
2 version of the drug, over 
which it will continue to hold a 
US patent until 2001 The un- 
successful appeal, which fol- 


lowed a decision a gainst Glaxo 
in a US district court in North 
Carolina almost a year ago, 
means that much cheaper 
generic forms of Zantac will go 
on sale when the US form 1 
patent runs out ia July. 
Novopharm said it was also 
ready to launch a generic form 
of Zovirax, Glaxo’s big-selling 
shirales and genital herpes drug. 

The British company is un- 
likely to appeal 'further in the 
Novopharm case and was yes- 
terday playing down the ef- 
fects of the ruling. A spokesman 
said: “We have been saying for 
some time we have been antic- 
ipating generic competition.” 

At the time the company an- 
nounced its annual results last 
month. Sir Richard Sykes, chief 
executive, warned that US sales 
of Zantac could slump by as 
much as 80 per cent in the 12 
months after the patent ex- 
pired in July. But he went out 
of his way to allay City fears 
about the prospects for the 
group, saying he expected earn- 


ings to be “at least maintained" 
over the next two years. 

Analysts largely agreed that 
the ruling had done little to 
change market expectations. 
Fraser Hall at Barclays de 
Zoete Wedd said forecasters 
bad been expecting multiple 
generic competition from July 
and the only question was 
whether Glaxo could limit its 
competitors to, say, two or 

three, rather than the six to eight 
expected. He said the group was 
likely to continue its legal bat- 
tie against other potential 
generic producers. 

The Zovirax move is seen as 
less significant. Whereas more 
than half last year's total Zan- 
tac sales of £l.95bn were in the 
US, less than two-fifths of Zovi- 
rax sales were there, making the 
effects of generic competition 
on the drug there less severe. 

The launch of Zomig in the 
UK was also heralded last 
month by Zeneca at the time of 
its annual results announce- 
ment when it said it had won ap- 



Advanced warning: Sir Richard Sykes said last month that 
US sales of Zantac could slump by 80 per cent 


provalforthe drug from the au- 
thorities. Zeneca, which wiQ roll 
out the drug in other countries 
during the year, said the world 
market was expected to be 
worth £15bn by 2000. Analysts 
expect Zomig could achieve 


peak: 
by effl 


sales of £250m to £300m 
early next century. 

Separately, Ouroscaence, die 
biotechnology group, an- 
nounced it bad entered into a 
research alliance with Alcoa 
Laboratories of Texas. 


In Brief 


Dwyer Estates to buy 70 properties 

Dwyer Estates has exchanged contracts to purchase a portfolio 
of 70 high-yielding freehold industrial and commercial proper- 
ties in West and North-west London from Slough Estates for 
£32-2m cash. The portfolio currently produces an annual income 
of £3. 75m, reflecting a net initial yield of 1 13 per cent after pur- 
chase costs. Dwyer Estates said two-thirds of the income was se- 
cured on “excellent covenants” including the Depar tment of 
Environment. Allied Domecq, Renault, Legal and General As- 
surance Society. Barclays Bank and Malaya Group, while half of 
the income was secured on leases having unexpired terms of greater 
than 10 years and 70 per cent were greater than five years. 

Norweb US interests sold for £25m 

United Utilities has agreed to sell Nomeb’s generation interests 
located in the US to Indeck North American Power Fund, a pri- 
vate independent fund which owns and operates independent pow- 
er projects, for approximately £25m. Norweb’s US generation 
interests comprise 50 per cent partnership interests in each of 
two independent power projects: a 150MW cogeneration plant 
in Aubumdale, Florida, and a 240 MW cogeneration plant in Gor- 
donsville, Virginia. United Utilities said the total value achieved 
so far under its disposal programme was now £459m, which, it 
said, significantly exceeded the original target of £350m. 

Taylor agrees Stagecoach plans 

John Taylor, Minister for Corporate and Consumer Affairs, has 
accepted Stagecoach Holdings’ undertakings to remedy the ad- 
verse effects on competition identified by the Monopolies & Merg- 
ers Commission as a result of the company's acquisition of Ayrshire 
Bus Owners (A1 Service). The undertakings restrict Stagecoach’s 
ability to exploit the strength of its position by raising feres and 
cutting services. 

Adams joins House of Fraser 

House of Fraser has appointed David Adams as group finance 
director. Mr Adams is currently finance director of the Asprey 
Group, which he joined in November 1995. He has spent the past 
10 years in the retail industry. 

Rexam sells businesses for £25m 

Rexam has sold a further four businesses for a total of £25 35m. 
The businesses - Rexam Containers US and Canada, Tactus and 
Benham - have a combined annual turnover of £37.8m and make 
operating profits of £13m. Collective net assets are put at £233 m. 

Pordum Foods warns on profits 

Pordum Foods, quoted on the Alternative Investment Market, 
warned that turnover and profits in the current financial year would 
be substantially below the illustrative projections made in last year’s 
prospectus. The shares fell lp to 13p after the announcement. 
The company said recovery in the second half would not be en- 
visaged when the half-year figures were released. 

Financial services jobs increase 

The number of people employed in financial services in the UK 
rose over the past three months for the first time since Septem- 
ber 1995, according to a joint survey of more than 300 compa- 
nies by the Confederation of British Industry and Coopers & 
Lybrand. The survey showed that 38 per cent of the companies 
increased staff numbers, while 27 per cent reduced jobs. 


Universal Salvage shares 
savaged after warning 


Universal Salvage saw its shares 
tumble by a third after the re- 
cently floated car auctioneer 
warned profits for the year to 
April would be well below ex- 
pectations. 

Richard Bird, managin g di- 
rector, has left the group with 
immediate effect following a 
rollapse in the share price to be- 
low the 1995 flotation price. 

Universal’s founder and 
chairman Cliff Bassett h as tak- 
en over the reins once more and 
win act as managing director un- 
til a replacement is found. 

He said that he was confident 
a recent deal with Norwich 
Union would lift profitability 
this financial year, but his op- 
timism did not prevent the 
shares, which reached a high of 
286p last year, dosing 67_5p low- 
er at 135p. 

“The company is in a good 
state. But I'm the first to admit 
that I'm disappointed by low 
profitability,” he said U I feel 
that the following six months 
will be a decent period I do not 
feel uncomfortable about the 


company at aiL"Universal has 
contracts with several insur- 
ance companies to collect and 
store cars that have been writ- 
ten off. 

It then sells them off once 
claims have been fully 
processed It holds 15 per cent 
of the UK’s annual write-offs. 

Universal acquired more cars 
this year than last. However, the 
number auctioned in the final 
quarter was significantly lower 
than expected, following delays 
by insurance companies in 
dealing care for auction. 

“We could be criticised for 
slowness in alerting the insur- 
ance companies to the prob- 
lem.” said Mr Bassett, adding 
that there was a backlog in pro- 
cessing an exceptional number 
of motor cl aims this winter. - 

Profit on vehicles sold was 
also significantly lower than 
expected in the fourth quarter, 
though it was higher now than 
three months ago, he said The 
high start-up cost of a tie-up 
with Norwich Union, also con- 
tributed to the slump. 


“Norwich Union gave us a 
very thorough going over, which 
is a good thing , But it took 
longer than expected The in- 
frastructure changes in terms of 
more staffing to handle the in- 
creased and varied salvage did 
not cost a huge amount, bat it 
was significant," Mr Bassett 
said 

Universal will have sole rights 
to handle all vehicles written off 
each year by the insurer, esti- 
mated at around 15,000. The 
deal is not expected to fift prof- 
its until April 1998 l 
M r Bassett also said vohmtaiy 
safety regulations developed in 
conjunction with theAssocia- 
tion of British Insurers and 
Lloyd’s Motor Underwriters 
Association had dampened 
profits. 

Universal closely vets firms 
which buy wrecked cars to make 
sure dangerous cars are not 
spruced up and te-soW- - 
As a result, more cars are 
classified as scrap, fetching less 
than cars capable of being dri- 
ven away. 


Traff icmaster clears the 
way for profitable year 


Chris Hi^hes 


Traffi cm aster, which malrw; in- 
car traffic-jam warning systems, 
yesterday reported a 38 per cent 
leap in losses for 1996 but pre- 
dicted h would be profitable this 
year. 

Sir Colin McKinnon, chair- 
man, said: “New European de- 
velopments make die medium 
and long-term outlook in- 
creasingly exciting." He attrib- 
uted last year's increased losses 
of £3.4m to a jump in market- 
ing spending of almost £lm. 

Turnover was op 35 per cent 
following VauxhalTs decision in 
August to fit Thifficmaster’s 
Oracle congestion warning sys- 
tem on at least 100,000 Vectras. 


Fourth-quarter sales almost 
matched those fix the rest of the 
year. 

Traffianaster operates what 
it claims is the world’s only in- 
car traffic congestion warning 
system. Roadside infra-red sen- 
sors send information about 
traffic speed to a central office. 
Subscribing drivers receive spo- 
ken or visual broadcasts. 

The company hopes Grade 
will become a marketable car 
feature and it hopes to go into 
the blade, following sales of 
40,000 Oracle units since De- 
cember, compared with 56,000 
in the previous year, new sub- 
scribers and recent deals. 

In January \feuxhall dedded 
to make Oracle standard on all 


Vectras and extend it to other 
models. Although other car 
manufacturers have indicated 
intentions to fit Orade, they 
want to install it in car radios. 
Traffianaster said this would de- 
lay readring sales targets and 
has accelerated plans for a car 
radio unit, winch is due this year. 

It also plans a service which 
reports congestion to cellular 
telephone users, who can phone 
for detailed information. It is 
working with Blaupunkt and 
Philips to integrate Orade into 
their in-car navigation systems. 

This month Traffianaster li- 
censed Germany’s Mannes- 
mann Autocom and T-Mobfl, 
part of Deutsche Telecom, to 
cover the autobahn wife Orade. 
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Sparkling Far East 
props up 



however, is the strength of ster^ 
lin g, which took the shine off 
last year’s figures, but threat- 
ens to knock a £20m hole m 
profits this time if the pound 
stays at current levels. As a re- 
sult of that, and the reversal of 
this year’s one-off tax benefit 
from paying a greater propor- 
tion of the final dividend as a 
foreign income payout, prof- 
its will have to rise by about 1 3 
percent simply to stand still at 
the earnings line. 

Assuming they achieve that, 
the shares, up 163p to l,014p. 
trade on a prospective price 
earnings ratio of 14. A good 
long-term hold thanks to the 
company's enviable toe-hold in 
thenar East but the shares, 
down from a peak of l,I67p 
last October, won’t excite in the 
short run. 

Man Utd on 
the ball 

-m y*-aiich ester United’s fi- 
j\ /I nandal progress is as 
XV JL relentless as the dub’s 
performances on the pitch. 
Still top of the league and gun- 
ning for gkriy in the European 


R eporting on the same 
day as Manchester 
United, it was appro- 
priate that Jonathan Fry 
.should describe 1996 results at 
Bramah CastroL where he is 
chief executive, as a game of 
two halves. For Burmah that 
meant disappointment in the 
developed world of Europe 
and North America, where 
the engines of growth are 
grating alarmingly, but an- 
other sparkling showing from 
the . developing regions of 
South America and Asia, 
where they are purring 
smoothly. 

Burmah has been a cham- 
pion of the Far East for years 
now - about 75 in the case of 
India, where it hung on 
through the dark years of state 
ownership - and it is now 
reaping the benefit of liber- 
alised markets in spades. Hav- 
ing overtaken North America 
in profit terms, the region 
looks set to leapfrog Europe 
by the mfllennhim to become 
the group’s biggest earner. 

■ That is just as well because 
it is an imiuB struggle in the old 
First \wrld to persuade con- 
sumers that lubricating oil is 

any thing other fh an a com- D .... D r — 

modity product and with Mo- Cup, the dub turned in another 
bil attempting to get its recent impressive display with its first- 
mam age toBP off to a loving half figures yesterday, 
start, price competition is in- With profits up 42 per cent 
tense. In some ways Burmah to £15.7m before transfer fee 

hac framing the G uinn ess of income of £3.7m, the business rifle run. With analysts fore- h 
the petroleum sector, its Cas- is performing with all the style casting profits of £273m they V 
trol suffering tire same prob- of an Eric Cantona flick. trade ona forward rating of 20. I 

1 — -- But there is nothing flash Still worth holding 


about the way the club is run.® 
With average attendances op 
to 54.000 the dub could sell foe 
lot to season ticket holders. 

But it retains 10.000 tickets 
for sale on match days to give 
"hope value" io its 105.000 dub 
members. . 

It is these “occasional vis- 
itors who spend their money in 
the club shop, buy a pro- 
gramme and dine out at the 
Red Cafe after a visit to the 
Manchester United museum. 

Gate receipts, television 
monev and sponsorship-funds 
arc all up strongly. And the ap- 
pointment of a new deputy 
chief executive to further the A 
brand overseas is encouraging. V 
The club is already looking at 
merchandise opportunities in 
the Ear East while nl home it 
&> talking to three parties about 
the possibility of a dedicated 
Manchester United pay-per- 
view channel. 

Further out, the club may 
need to look at diversification 
as its cash pile - currently 
standing at £22ro - continues 
to grow. But for now there is 
plenty of room for growth 
with the core business. If there 
is a problem it fa spiralling wage 
costs in the aftermath of the 
Bosnian ruling. 

But the shares - up a.pcn- 
ny at 642p yesterday - have 
come off their peak in the Iasi 
couple of months after a ter- 
rific run. With analysts fore 


lems as Johnnie Walker - 
stagnant markets, a price war 
to establish market share and 
the need to back the sales ef- 
fort with ever-increasing 
amounts of marketing spend. 

Elsewhere the Foseco spe- 
ciality chemicals acquisition at 
the beginning of the 1990s 
nudges ever doser to Mr Fry's 
neck-on-the-block promise of 
10 per cent ma rgins by this 
year. It should just about make 
it in time, after last year's 83 
per cent but it takes die sort 
of cheerful optimism that 
Bramah's ebullient boss spe- 
cialises in to view that deal as 
anything but ill-timed, just 
ahead of recession in the steel 
and construction markets it 
serves. It is no wonder that big 
deals are firmly off the agen- 
da, despite halved gearing at 
just 22 per cent, until his re- 
tirement next year. 

The biggest problem facing 
the company in the short term. 
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Moss Bros keeps going like Blazers 


M oss Bros, a name synonymous with suit 
hire, is hardly a company to set in- 
vestors’ pulses racing. Yet, after a poor 
recession. Moss has been quietly building a very 
decent menswear business, for long the Cin- 
derella of the retailing world. The shares, be- 
low 800p as recently as a year ago, have more 
than followed suit rising another 15p to 
£13.975 yesterday, near recent highs. 

The reason was another cracking set of re- 
sults, with pre-tax profits up 41 per cent to 
£15.9m in the year to January. The figures were 
boosted by a maiden £428,000 contribution to 
operating profits from the Blazer chain, ac- 
quired from Storehouse last June. But under- 
tying that there was still a very healthy 38 per 
cent improvement from existing operations. 

There is still dearly bags of potential in Moss 
Bros. Despite extra costs involved in integrat- 
ing the buaness, Blazer alone produced more 
profits in seven and a half months with the group 


than it achieved in the whole of the previous 
year, yet margins are less than a third of the 
average. 

The new brand fits into a dutch of high street 
names which have given Moss near-complete 
coverage of the market, ranging from Suit Com- 
pany and Savoy Taylors Guild in the bottom 
and middle ranges to the likes of Hugo Boss 
at the fashion end. where from this June it will 
be joined by the first Yves Samt Laurent branch. 
Together they have given Moss a tenth of the 
suit market, a sector whose death was being her- 
alded 10 years ago, but which has been grow- 
ing at 3 per cent a year since 1992. , 

Now 164 shops-strong. Moss has identified g| 
up to 60 more sites around the country. With ^ 
net cash of £22.7m, it is well placed to pick and 
choose. Profits may hit £19m this year, but even 
with current sales 73 percent ahead and a four- 
for-one-stock split, the shares look high enough 
on a forward multiple of 20. 


Equitas weakens with slump in surplus to £588m 


Terry Maca lister 


Equitas. the reinsurance com- 
pany set up to handle Llovd's of 
London's pre-1993 liabilities, re- 
leased figures yesterday show- 
ing a significant weakening in its 
financial position. 

The first set of accounts re- 
vealed that a projected surplus 
of£88rtm on 31 December 1995 
had shrunk to £58Sm by 4 Sep- 
tember 1996. 

The accounts also showed 


that the highest paid executive 
director was Michael Crali, who 
picked up a total package of 
£429312, including a bonus of 
£123,893 and a “moving al- 
lowance” of £75365 for the 
eight months up to September. 

And his basic salary of 
£183,884 for that period is set 
to increase to £275,000 per an- 
num while David Newbigging, 
chairman, earned £205.636 u 
toe eight months and is now on 
a basic of £200,000 per annum. 


An Equitas spokesman de- 
fended the levels of remunera- 
tion saying: “We think that they 
are not overcompensated. The 
pay is in line with the insurance 
industry. We need high quality 
management if Equitas is to su» 
ceed.” 

But nobody is hiding the dif- 
ficulties facing Equitas. Fig- 
ures in the maiden set of 
accounts showed that the group 
had collected premiums worth 
£112bn while net claims re- 


serves remained at £103bn. 
With various extras subtracted 
this left Equitas with its surplus 
of £588m, yet the actual level of 
future claims and payouts re- 
mains unclear given the long-tail 
nature of liabilities for asbestos, 
pollution and health hazards. 

Equitas officials claimed that 
the group’s position has not de- 
teriorated since September and 
insisted there was no question 
of its solvency being called into 
doubt . 


But Mr Newbigging also 
made dear that names, the tra- 
ditional investors in the Lloyd's 
market, could still be in the fir- 
ing fine for stumping up extra 
cash. 

He said: “We have two dearfy 
defined objectives which govern 
our philosophy and business 
strat^y: to endeavour to secure 
true finality for reinsured names 
and, in time to endeavour to oe- 
ate suffident surplus... neither 
will be easy.” 


Auditors Coopers and Ly- 
brand qualified the Equitas ac- 
counts with warnings about the 
uncertainty of the reinsurance 
business. 

. But there was good news too 
from the group. 

It has finally settled the long- 
running and expensive liabilities 
resulting from the Exxon Valdez 
tanke r pollution spill in Alaska. 
Equitas also outlined plans to 
move to new premises in St 
Mary's Are, City of London. 
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Health shares in the pink as punters seek next winner 


Taking Stock 
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When it comes to inflation 
figures, trust your intuition 


W hen intuition says 
one thing and the fig- 
ures say another, 
trust Intuition- In the past few 
days it has gradually seeped 
through to the markets that the 
UK economy has been grow- 
ing foster than the figures ini- 
tially suggested. As a result, 
expectations for a post-election 
rise in interest rates have shift- 
ed up a notch: the issue is 
whether, a month from now, 
they will be half a percentage 
point higher or merely a quar- 
ter, while by the end of the year 
it is beginning to look as 
though they might be one per- 
centage point up. 

There are several reasons fir 
this change in perception. One 
is that the rise in house prices, 
always a lead indicator of UK 
consumption, seems to have 
shifted up a. gear in the first 
months of this year. Another is 
the dear evidence of a rise in 
the rate of increase in earnings. 
And while the GDP figures do 
not give any cause for concern, 
some good work by Lehman 
Brothers demonstrates they 


an economist, looked ar the way 
in which initial estimates of 
GDP have consistently under- 
stated what happened. Just as 
the statisticians always seem to 
find that invisible earnings are 
higher than they first thought, 
so there always seems to have 
been more economic activity 
than the numbers initially catch. 

If this is right, the implica- 
tion would seem to be that not 
only is the economy growing 
much faster than was previ- 
ously thought: it is also doser 
to full capacity. Zt foDows that 
the new government will have 
to tighten policy quickly and 
since it cannot, for political rea- 
sons, do much on the fiscal 
side, monetary policy win have 
to bear the burden. 

There is a lot in this argu- 
ment The core of the problem 
is that while we have good fig- 
ures on the manufacturing 
side of the economy, we have 
relatively poor ones on the ser- 


vioe side. Yet services are modi 
larger, and therefore more 
important. You can see some 
of the sixain in service sector 
prices. Until this time last year 
the rise in UK service sector 
prices was much the same as 
those of France and Germany 
(left-hand graph). But since 
then UK service prices have 
climbed steadily. The rise in 
Sterling, which is holding down 
the prices of manufactured 
goods, does not help much on 
the services side. 

The rise in sendee sector in- 
flation seems to have been as- 
sociated with a surge in service 
sector demand. The best lead- 
ing indicator of the pressure of 
demand in manufacturing is 
the purchasing managurs index. 
Since last July the authorities 
have been collecting data for 
the service sector too and the 
first results were published a 
fortnight ago. The data is split 
into different categories but 
Gol dman Sachs has calculated 
a single index from this and 
compared it with the manu- 
facturing side (right-hand 
graph). As you can see, since 
the beginning of this year there 
seems to have been a sudden 
spurt in services, while manu- 
facturing has remained flat. 
This is further evidence that 



Hamish 

McRae 

It follows that 
the new 

government will 
have to tighten 
policy quickly 
and since it 
cannot do much 
on the fiscal side, 
monetary policy 
will have to bear 
the burden 


growth is shifting up a gear at 
the mo ment. 

So the figures are catching 
up with what is actually hap- 
pening and the conclusion 
that interest rates will have to 
rise, maybe quite sharply, af- 
ter the election is reinforced. 

But that is the short-term, 
market response. Financial 
markets sleep, drink and eat 
interest rates. The wider issue, 
and ft is one which we will hear 
much more of during the next 
five years, is whether our pre- 
dominantly service economy 
can increase its output at a 
foster rate than in the past, and 
if so, how? 

Caparity is probably a more 
flexible concept in services 

than in manufac t uring . The 

lags are certainly shorter, for 
the unit size of investments, 
and hence the lead time in get- 
ting investment into service, is 
shorter. So it should be possi- 
ble for service industries to re- 
spond to increased demand 
more easily than manufactur- 
ing. A rise in demand for ser- 
vices, too, is less likely to suck 
in imports, because a lot of ser- 
vices cannot be imported. 

That means that if there is 
increased demand which can- 
not be met by increased out- 
put, it has to show in higher 


The UK service sector 



prices rather than increased 
imports. During the late 1980s 
boom, soaring imports acted as 
a buffer, checking the rise in 
prices of domestic goods that 
would otherwise havs taken 
plaoe. But that does not answer 
the capacity questions posed 
above. There almost certainly 
is no simple, single answer!, a 
is possible, though, to sketch 
some parts of a complex one. 
W; know that, pnwklra we ap- 
proach capacity slowfy, we are 
more likely to be able to 
stretch. tL A slow fall in un- 
employment is nmch less fifce- 
Jy to lead to a sudden rise in 
pay rates than a rapid one. 

We know too that it falre* 
quite a longtime for increased 
investment m service industries 
to lead to increased produc- 
tivity. 

One of the great puzzles of 
the past 10 years has been the 
tiny return that seems to have 
been generated by all the in- 
vestment that companies have 
made in information technol- 
ogy. Fart of the explanation 
may be that the investment has 
resulted m better quality of ser- 
vice and this is not caught in 
the ootpat stats. But part of the 
explanation may amply be 
that it takes a while for new in- 
vestment many industry to im- 
prove productivity. 

Our economy is going 
through a very rapid structur- 
al change. Whole new indus- 
tries are springing up, while 
existing ones are transforming 
their way of business. I think 
it is perfectly possible that we 
will see radical im prov ements 
in productivity of service in- 
dustries, which will enable . 
some increase in the “natural” 
rale of growth of the economy. 

But I doubt whether its pos- 
sible to do much to foster that 
growth, for that has to be a bot- 
tom-up, market-driven pro- 
cess. The best thing the 
authorities can do is to provide 
a stable macro-economic en- 
vironment which comes back 
to that next rise in interest 
rates. 


‘Brookskfe’ cast as villain 
when the accent is on jobs 


Jimmy Corkill and the rest 
of the Btvokade cast have a 
lot to answer for. According 
to yet another survey on re- 
gional accents and their reso- 
nance in a business 
environment, Liverpool 
comes out bottom on a range 
of perceptions. 

According to the Aziz 
Corporation, a Winchester- 
based consultancy, strong re- 
gional accounts can be a 
distinct disadvantage in busi- 
ness. In a survey of 200 man- 
agers in medium-sized 
businesses only 6 per cent 
thought a strong accent . 
couMbe a help. 

More than 60 per cent 
judged business people with 
a London/Home Counties 
accent to be generally suc- 
cessful Those with accents 
from Newcastle arid Liver- 
pool were thought to be suc- 
cessful by only 20 and 16 per 
cent respectively. 

Newcastle bounced back 
when it came to honesty and 
trustworthiness, (the Sir 
John Hall effect, perhaps?), 
level-pegging with leadens 
theHome Counties, while 
Liverpool came bottom. 

Businessmen who sounded 
as though they came from 
the West Midlands and 
Birmingham were ] 
to be the most I 
and reliable, while 
and the Home Counties' 
scored badly. . 

Khalid Aziz, head of the 
Aziz Corporation, thinks this 
unfair attitude to Liverpool 
could be due to “people’s 
perception that the coy has 
beenm terminal decline for 
decades”. 

"There again, it could be 
people watching years and 
years of Alf Garnett refer- 
ring to his ‘scouse git of a 
son-in.-law’.” ' 

I think the current Brook- 
side soap must be a big cul- 
prits While former 
drug-dealer and jail bird Jim- 
my CorkSl has “gone 
straight”, there’s still more 
wheeling and dealing in 
Brooky than in a mid West 
saloon. 


People & Business 




As for the West Country, 
where I come from, Mr Aziz 
found that people regard na- 
tives of the area as “reason- 
ably OK but a bit slow off 
the mark”. Obviously a 
deeply flawed survey. 

Jonathan Fry, chief execu- 
tive of Bunnab Castro I, has 
fathered an impressive quar- 
tet of daughters. The first, 
Lucy, works at blue-blooded 
brokers Cazenove, while the 
second, Camilla, has 
clinched a job at Hoare Gov- 
etL 

Apparently Fry^en? ad- 
vised Camill a to stipulate in 
her contract with the brokers 
ttiaf she should be entitled 
for time off on Wednesdays 
and Fridays to attend rugby 
training with Harlequins, 
where she plays Number 
Eight for the women’s team. 

A proud father says he 
hopes Camilla may soon play 
for England. 

The world holds its breath 
at what Fry daughters num- 
ber three and four, respec- 
tively at Edinburgh 
University and doing A-lev- 
els, will achieve. 

David Devote, the recently 
installed chief executive of 
Sunday Business , the newspa- 
per, was sacked last Thurs- 
day, I hear. While Luke 


Johnson, son of right-wing 
columnist Paul Johnson, is 
the latest majority owner of 
the paper, it was left to a mi- > 
nor shareholder. Gordon ^ ;• 
Brown, to give Mr Dcvoto 
his marching orders. 

Apparently Mr Dcvoto has 
become quite used to leaving 
the newspaper’s offices in 
London’s Cavendish Square 
at high speed. Founder and 
former editor Tom Kubytbon 
has hired a security man, a 
likeable ex-boxer called John 
Cox, to patrol the building. 

Mr Rubython owns the lease 
to the building and whenever 
the rent falls uuc he has in- 
structed Mr Cox to prevent 
other directors of Sunday 
Business from entering the 
premises until it is paid. 

One person who is still 
welcome at the building is, 
surprisingly. Anil Bhoyml. 
anotherfonner editor of the 
paper. A. 

Mr Bhoyrul is an old pal of - 
Mr Rubython’s and the for- 
mer is preparing to relaunch 
Business .igc, an investigative 
magazine founded by Mr 
Rubython which he sold to 
VNU, which closed it. Mr 
Rubython has rented Mr 
Bhoyml space in the 
Cavendish Square building to 
produce the mag. 

John Willcock 
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Other Spot Rates 
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sport 


As America celebrates the breach of the colour bar in baseball 50 years ago, Rupert Cornwell considers 
Jackie Robinson’s remarkable career while (below) John Carlin examines the contemporary racial balance in US sport 
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B ill Clin lot may have cancelled 
slate visits to Latin America 
and beyond, but there is one 
event the superpower's temporarily 
crippled leader does not intend to 
miss. At around 9pm on 15 April, the 
middle of the fifth innings wiJU be in- 
terrupted in the baseball game at 
Shea Stadium between the New 
York Mels and the visiting Los Art- 
icles Dodgers. A black woman in her 
■ mid-70s, of serenely striking looks and 
immense composure, will walk down 
the players' tunnel and on to the field 
Accompanying her will be the Pres- 
ident of the United Slates, on crutch- 
es. The two will make Lheirway to a 
spot near second base. There, Mr 
Clinton will make an anniversary pre- 
sentation, watched by probably not 
a single dry eye among the 55,000 
spectators on hand. And for a few il- 
lusory instants, America’s racial con- 
science will be salved. 

The woman’s name is Rachel 
Robinson. Exactly 50 years earlier, 
at a baseball stadium not many 
miles from Shea, her husband took 
the field for the Brooklyn Dodgers 
and became the first black major 
league player of the modem era. 
, -Baseball is dedicating the 1997 sca- 
• son to the memory' of Jackie Robin- 
son. Given America’s genius at 
marrying history, maudlin senti- 
ment' and crass commercialism, hy- 
perbole is inevitable. But nothing, not 
the Robinson stickers or badges ot 
drinks, nor the specially minted 
gold coins, even the hollow self-con- 
gratulation unique to baseball, can 
ohsoire a simple fact. Jackie Robin- 
son's breach of baseball's colour bar- 
rier was the most important single 
sporting moment of the American 
centuiy. That bleak spring afternoon, 
a decade before its time, the chit 
rights movement was bom, and 
America's national pastime became 
truly that - and what's more, at the 
home of America's team. 

In no sport anywhere on earth, 
surety, is there anything to match the 
tyranny of nostalgia exercised by 
Brooklyn's Dodgers. Forty years 
have passed since the owner. Wal- 
j' ter O’Mallev. took the franchise to 
c^Los Angeles, earning himself a 
spot in the borough's 20th century 
roll of infamy. 

Tbdav, the pilgrimage to Brook- 


lyn is a melancholy affair. Only a few 
clues remain of the original Boys of 
Summer. An old Dodgers pennant 
Hies atop the town hall, and at the 
intersection of Third Avenue at 
75th Street you wfll find the Brook- 
lyn Dodger. “The Most Famous 
Sports Bar in New York", its facade 
painted in the team's creamy-white 
and blue, its interior adorned with 
team memorabilia, arrayed like holy 
relics. But Ebbets Field, the 
Dodgers' beloved old stadium, sur- 
vives only as a name on a couple of 
undistinguished apartment blocks. 

Saddest of all are a few bedrag- 
gled flyers affixed to walls and lamp- 
posts, “Bring the Dodgers Back". 
Earlier this year the O'Malley fam- 
ily pul the LA Dodgers on the mar- 
ket. and Howard Golden, Brooklyn’s 
chief executive, launched a campaign 
to bring them home from the West 


The choice was 
crucial, for a 
botched experiment 
might set the 
integrationist cause 
back by years 


Coast. Which is tine -except that Lhe 
price tag is at least $350m |,£220m). 
double the record paid for a major 
league baseball franchise. Even in the 
improbable event that Brooklyn find 
the money, relocation would be 
blocked by the Mels and New York's 
other major league team, the Yan- 
kees. Deep down, every Brooklynite 
knows the Mohican Indians have a 
better chance of regaining Manhat- 
tan than the borough has of 
reclaiming its stolen Dodgers. 

But their ghost grows more lumi- 
nous by the year. In truth, as often 
as not. Ebbets Field was half emp- 
ty. For those of a certain age, how- 
ever, the Brooklyn Dodgers have 
metamorphosed into myth, an em- 
blem of a vanished post-war golden 
age: when order and decency and 
certainty prevailed, and America's 
chureh clock was fixed forever at 10 


to three. Unarguabfy, they were a 
wonderful team, especially for the 10 
seasons Jackie Robinson, played 
alongside the likes of Roy Cam- 
pane 11 a, Duke Snider, and Pee Wee 
Reese, Hall-of-Famers all. But wjLh 
the glorious and indelible exception 
of 1955, they would always lose the 
World Series to the hated, over- 
weening Yankees. Even that, how- 
ever, was essential to the myth. The 
Dodgers were human, accessible, 
loveable. Most important, they were 
underdogs. With every failure, 
Brooklyn and America loved them 
more. “Dera Bums", or better sail 
“Our Bums,' entered the standard 
grammar of American -English. 

But nothing contributed as much 
to their aura as the arrival of Robin- 
son. His presence on a major league 
field - a full seven years before the 
Supreme Court's 1954 epochal rul- 
ing that outlawed segregated edu- 
cation and ushered in the civil rights 
era - was baseball's noblest moment. 
For once a sport that usually had to 
be dragged kicking and screaming 
into the tiniest innovation was lead- 
ing the way. And “Dem Bums", 
Brooklyn's finest, were leading base- 
ball with an innovation that would 
change pro sports here forever. 
Michael Jordan and Magic Johnson, 
baseball superstars Ken Griffey and 
Albert Belle, even young Tiger 
Woods, all are indebted to Jackie 
Robinson. 


lete on earth (though he had to mi- as a sportsman, a person of divine mates as they dithered in the dressing- 
grate from his native Alabama to . restraint who would _npt retaliate, . .room, “But I’m going out to play." 
Ohio in the north to pro^r)J3utlor . . whatever the provocation. .At their . .The wprst were Brooklyn's games 
;the rest, black and white inhabited decisive meeting ia-i&ugust Phillies! the un- 

Robinson asked at one point: “Mr pleasant days of my life," Robinson 
Rickey, do you want a ball player 


I t all began in 
1942. when 

Branch Rickey 
became the 
Dodgers' general 
manager in Brook- 
lyn, a man who 
would revolutionise 
the business of 
baseball. In those 
days. American 
sport was almost 
entirely segregated. 
Not since 1884 had 
a black played ma- 
jor league baseball 
True. Joe Louis 
held the heavy- 
weight champi- 
onship, and Jesse 
Owens was the 


separate universes. 

Then Rickey produced his mas- 
terstroke of enlightened self-inter- 
est. He knew the team had to be 
improved after the war, and what bet- 
ter sounx of fresh talent thantbe Ne- 
gro League, which by then was 
producing individual talents to match 
anything white baseball could offer. 
A deeply religious man, Rickey op- 
posed segregation on moral grounds 
-but be was no less concerned with 
the earthly wellbeing of the Dodgers. 
The recruitment of a black player 
thus had an iuesistible logic. The 
problem was, which black player? 
The choice was crucial, for a botched 
experiment might tear baseball apart 
on the field and set back the inte- 
grationist cause by years, if not 
decades. Finally his eye alighted on 
Jackie Robinson Roosevelt, an ex- 
serviceman playing for the Kansas 
City Monarchs of the Negro League. 

His pedigree was outstanding. As 
an athlete, Robinson had it all: 
strength, co-ordination and a speed 
befitting the brother of Made Robin- 
son. predecessor of Owens as world 
record holder at the 220 yards sprint. 
More important still, he possessed 
the right temperament. He was 
brave, dignified and acutely aware of 
his impending place in history. Rick- 
ey was looking for a saint as much 


who's afraid to fight back?" “No" 
came the answer, “I want one with 
the guts not to fight back. You've got 
to do this with hits and catches and 
stolen bases, Jackie. Nothing else." 

A few months later Robinson joined 
the Dodgers' top form team, the 
Montreal Royals. So brilliantly did he 
play that his promotkro was inevitable. 
The brief, momentous announce- 
ment came on 10 April, 1947: the 
Brooklyn Dodgers bad purchased 
Robinson's contract “with immediate 
effect". He would be paid $5,000, the 
then minimum salary for a major lea- 
. Five days later, he ran out on to 
Field before 25,623 spectators, 
to face (he Boston Braves. 

Hitless in four at bats. Robinson's 
debut that chilly afternoon of April 
1947 was utterly forgettable. “1 did 
a miserable job,” he confessed lat- 
er. But bis season was a triumph. 
Named Rookie of the Year, he 
helped the Dodgers to the World Se- 
ries (where, needless to relate, they 
lost to the Yankees). His hitting, his 
swooping plays in the infield and 
II his gazefle-likc speed on the 





above alii 

bases were electrifying. And that de- 
spite an outpouring of abuse from 
rival players and crowds that might 
have driven a lesser man to suicide. 

In those days a 
disproportionate 
number of players 
were white South- 
ern boys from a 
poor background. 
On 15 April, a 
players' strike was 
planned at every 
National League 
game if Robinson 
took the field. Only 
poor communica- 
tions, plus the ex- 
ample of people 
like Stan MusiaL 
the great hitter of 
St Louis Cardinals, 
averted one. 

Robinson (right) passes home plate in a triple steal in a game “Don’t knowabout 
against the Cincinnati Reds. During matches Robinson would be the you fellows,” Mu- 
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later wrote, “22 April, 1947 brought 
me closer to cracking up than I had 
ever been." It was the Dodgers' first 
series in Philadelphia, and racial 
loathing gushed from the dugout 
housing the team from the Gty of 
Brotherly Love. “Hey. snowflake, 
which one of those white boys' wives 
are you dating tonight?" and “They’re 
waiting for you in the jungles, black 
boy,” were two of the milder taunts. 

But elsewhere it could be almost 
as bad During some especially vicious 
bedding later in the season, Ftee Wre 
Reese called a time out He trotted 
across from shortstop, put his arm 
around Robinson’s shoulder, and 
looked steadily out around the crowd. 


Robinson had it all: 
he was brave, 
dignified and 
acutely aware of 
his impending 
place in history 


It was a gesture worth dozen a grand 
slam homers - not least because 
Reese had initially asked to be trad- 
ed to another dub when he learnt a 


At the end of the season Robinson 
almost had a nervous breakdown. 
“Few people know about it," Don 
Newcombe, a black pitcher recruit- 
ed by the Dodgers in 1948, revealed 
last year. “Rachel, God bless her, look 
him on a three-week boat trip when 
it was over. It saved him ." 


Jft nd the 
made 

^^Doby 


most aedaimed ath- target of players’ aid spectators’ racist threats, taunts and hisuits rial told his team- 


i had been 
In July 1947, Lany 
^became the first black to 
play in the American League, for the 
Cleveland Indians, and one by one 
the other dubs followed suit, last 
among them the Boston Red Sox in 
1959. Even so the process was grad- 
ual and wondrous were the reasons 


dubs found to turn down the great- 
est black players. Hank Aaron bad 
“a hitch in hjs swing," sniffed one 
general manager, who ope hopes had 
the decency to blush when Aaron hit 
the 715th homer of his career in 1974 
to break Babe Ruth's record -a feat 
which predictably earned him racist 
hatemail by the sackful. The peer- 
less Willie Mays, it was deemed, 
“couldn't handle a curved all.” The 
deficiency did not stop him clubbing 
660 home runs, third on the all-time 
list. Mays would explain: “I just had 
to be three or four times better than 
the whites." 

Even integration on the field could 
not expunge the endless indignities 
of pre-dvil rights America off it: the 
segregated restaurants, hotels and 
transport in the south, and the refusal 
of two stadiums in Florida to allow 
Robinson to piay there in spring train- 
ing. “They said the floodlights weren’t 
working... pretty strange for an af- 
ternoon game." The Dodgers would 
temporarily settle the problem by 
spending March in Cuba. 

Jackie Robinson never made the 
sad migration to Los Angeles. The 
Dodgers traded him to the cross-town 
Giants in November 1956, and three 
weeks later he retired, with a career 
batting average of .311 and having 
helped the Dodgers to six National 
League pennants and their lone 
world championship. In 1962 he was 
elected the first black member of 
baseball’s Hall of Rune in Cooper- 
stown, New York. Later he would up- 
set many blacks by becoming a 
Republican and supporting Richard 
Nixon. Always, though, he was a pas- 
sionate advocate of dvfl rights and 
racial equality. For his impact on 
American society, Muhammad Ali is 
the only athlete who runs him close. 

White-haired and half blind. 
Robinson died tragically young in 
1972. The medical reason was dia- 
betes, but many believe that the or- 
deals of bis baseball years hastened 
the end. He would be 78 today, and 
surely disappointed at how race still 
obsesses ana distorts American life. 
“Jackie was very impatient for 
change," Rachel Robinson said re- 
cently. “There is considerable re- 
trenchment in our society now, and 
if he were alive today he would Think 
we have not come for enou gh. " 1 
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Talent 


Professional basketball players in 
the United States cam an average an- 
nual salary of S2m (£l,25m); baseball 
pLavcrs SLlm: .American football 
players S767.000. Since more than 
I.7U0 of the 3,200 sportsmen who play 
in the three big leagues are black, this 
would suggest that any lingering con- 
troversies about racial equality in 
American sports have been smacked 
. finniv out of the ballpark. 

|fj But are these figures deceptive, as 
some would atgue? Do they mask a 
subtle but powerful racial bias? A re- 
cent article in US Abus and World Re- 
port noted that all of the club 
presidents and chief executives in 
Major League Baseball and the Na- 
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takes the higher ground in a ruthless world 


as were 93 per cent of those in the 
National Basketball Association. 

These statistics could be inter- 
preted as the stark expression of a a 
truth that dare not speak its name. 
Or almost doesn’t dare. Al Campa- 
nis. a senior official at Lhe Los An- 
geles Dodgers, bluntly volunteered 
the thought on network television 10 
years ago that blacks “may lack 
some of the necessities" to succeed 
as baseball executives. ‘They are gift- 
ed wirh great musculature and vari- 
ous other things. They are fleet of 
foot. As far us having the background 
to be a club president. 1 don't know." 

Campanis was out of a job with- 
in 445 hours, which showed how far 

4mi>rirjp cri'wi _ Ha Amarii-ip 


society - had come since the days of 
Jackie Robinson in addressing the 
cosmetic niceties of race. A handful 
of other white sports figures since 
have endured suspensions and fines 
for less offensive deviations from the 
politically correct norm. 

Yet the question is still asked, no- 
tably by civil rights leaders whose job 
is to ask such things, whether Amer- 
ica has truly moved away from the 
stereotype of black sportsmen as 
musded athletes short on brains. The 
answer, everything indicates, is that 
progress has been made and it is both 
premature and uniair to cast Amer- 
ican sports in a harsh racial light 

There was a time when the un- 
written mlo in basket ha II. according 


to an old joke, was that you played 
three black players at home, four 
away and five if you were losing. But 
that was before black Americans 
gained lull political equality with the 
passing of the CivO Rights Act 33 
years ago, since when American 
sport has emerged as arguably the 
country’s most re h’ ably fair equal op- 
portunity employer. As for the point 
about who owns the teams, money 
in America r emains concentrated, for 
obvious historical reasons, in white 
hands and so the statistics about pres- 
idents and chief executives could be 
seen as bordering on the gratu- 
itously tendentious. 

Abe«er test of how far things have 
nrivnnrrri ncLfhfi racial front .mav.hr. . 


found in the number of head ooach- 
esal the leading duhs. At first glance 
the figures are not encouraging. In 
major league baseball there are three 
out of 28: in the NFL there have been 
three out of 30, now there are two. 
In the NBA there are five out of 29. 

But no less revealing are the- fig- 
ures for the number of assistant 
coaches, for these provide a better 
indicator of possible progress to 
come. In the NBA, where each 
team has six coaches in afl.28.out of 
157 ore black - about the same-per- 
ccntage as play oa the field and high- 
er than the percentage of blacks in 
the population as a whole, which is 
just under 12 per cent. In Lhe NFL 
.85 nut nf 380 assistant cnarhes an* 


black. In the NBA 25 out of 59 are 
black. 

. Mofwiudimdicates.thalittssixn-. 
plistic to argue, as the Washington 
Post did last week, that while the 
colour barriers have been lifted on 
the fiekL off rt they still stand. As for 
the brawn versus brain debate. 
American profession ai sport is first 
and foremast a ruthless business and 
anyone who imagines that the black 
men occupying vital coaching posi- 
lions in basketball, -football and 
baseball are there for reasons of 
charity is inhabiting a wo rid of para- 
noid fantasy. "... 

Michael Jordan earns 152.6m 
(£32An) a year,** ff you add the en- 

.dorsemewffs Ivwiiw h*» k ,n‘ . 



intelligence. None of his mifliti 
fans - black or white - is ir 
doubt about that. • 

As for golf, a game which req 
more mental discipline than am 
er, whatever stereotypes migt 
main Tiger Woods is busy smat 
them to smithereens. 

The truth about American ; 
today is that there is no purer 
itocracy. Thlent, hot race, is whi 
fines success. Money counts tc 
another level, but in a couple of 
both Jordan and Woods will t> 
position to buy their own team 
rfrhev«\Hw>cf- ..... 
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GRAND NATIONAL: the death of two H^rcog H--.ri.onc nn n..ncc-;nn c.hnn thti frayed and the defiant match on Aintree 

A Liverpool gain 

in a free vote 


I was at Aintree as Lord Gyl- 
lenc crossed the line yesterday 
hut 1 had not really been at the 
1997 Grand National. To have, 
“been there” you had to have 
Iain side by side with other 
refugees in the Evert on Leisure 
Centre or danced with silk- 
dad jockeys at the disco' in 
Liverpool's Adelphi Hotel. 
Those of us who turned up yes- 
terday were like guests at a 
stranger's party. 

It was not hard to find the 
grandees at the not-so-grand 
National. They were the ones 

with the badges made 

lartv with three days t 

of use and a carefree | 

air borne of release 


Guy Hodgson 

Rstens to the tales 
of the faithful 
returning to Aintree 

Ahuree in the cold for three 
hours on Saturday and the fam- 
ily can only shudder at what 
might have happened but for 
the help of a- policeman who 
called an ambulance. 

^Fazakeriey Hospital was like 
a morgue,” Joan Hall said. 
“There had been a coach crash 


‘I saw people inviting pie pouring 


dozens of books, and he was 
purple with the cold. 

“I'm from Manchester and 
we are wary of Scousers but I 
have to say that they couldn't, 
have been better. They were so 
generous. I saw people inviting 
complete strangers into their 
bouses to offer them cups of 
Lea. They even let people sleep 
there. They did the race 
proud." 

The 1997 race belonged to 
UverpudHaos. They came to the 
fore on Saturday and came 
again in their thousands to 

Aintree yesterday, a 

cavalry charge of peo- 
f pie pouring in even a 
3 . . minute before Lhe off. 


from recent, bigger complete strangers into their It was the free Na- 

unccnainties. Some ° Lional, the Scousers 

were unshaved.. oth- houses to offer cups of tea National, locals anx- 

.. — AlnltldC ~ in r.iMnvt 


ers wore clothes that * 

looked like they had 

been slept in. There was a good, and people were laid out aD over 


reason for that. 

Evetv one had a tale to tdL 
from the locals who had come 
as an act or faith in a sporting 
institution to others who had 
simply not had the resources to 
go home. “They warn shooting,” 
one woman said about the IRA, 
who are being held responsible 
for Saturday's bomb scare. The 
paradox of her drinking in the 
Irish Bar was lost on her. 

An Irish band played. 
Beamish was being supped.' 
“Can you imagine anywhere 
else being so forgiving,” one 
man said^ln other countries 
people would be strung up for 
playing music associated with 
the’ enemy.” Not far from him 
another man with an Irish ac- 
cent was telling everyone who 
would listen how ashamed he 
was of the IRA. 

Different people had differ- 
ent emotions. The brother of 
Joan Hall was in Maryland yes- 


the place with collars round 
there necks. There were dozens 
of people from the races des- 
perate for medication that was 
trapped in their cars. I know 
they had to ring one doctor in 
Australia h praiicp a ma p did nnf 
know what he was on. Middle 
of the night it would have been 
oyer there." 

Elsewhere on the night after 
the warning before, people 
were counting the expense of 

the postponement. One man, 
Roland Puzey, an agricultural 
student from Newport in Shrop- 
shire, had made three trips to 
Aintree in three days. Saturday, 
Sunday to collect his car and 
Monday to watch the horses ac- 
tually jump. “It’s an act of de- 
fiance,” he said “To show that 
the terrorists can't win. I don't 
want to think about how much 
it has cost." 

Ken Mobey, was struck at the 
egalitarian nature of Satur- 


ious to support an 
event laid low by the 
terrorist's most sinister and 
subtle weapon, the phone. 

“It's our event." Lytme Jones, 
who lives a good gallop away 
from Aintree, said. “It belongs 
to the country, but it belongs to 
Liverpool too. I just felt I had 
to be here.” 



Going dean Lord GyOene and the fll-fated Smith’s Man (far side) sail over Aintree’s water jump yesterday Photograph: Julian Herbert/AHsport 


Grief for Pitman as Band dies in a fall 


terday, his holiday running out ^day's suffering. “Everyone had 
before the horses could turn opt' it the same, the VIPs like the 


The National should have been 
the climax of his trip, instead it 
will go down as the day his wife 
was grateful she could return 
home at alL She had an angina 
attack as she waited outside 


rest of us. I saw England's 
cricket captain. Mike Atherton, 
wandering around looking to- 
tally lost while my son bumped 
into Dick Francis. He's a 
multi-millionaire, a writer of 


It is the question no one wants 
to ask as attention concen- 
trates on the winner, but expe- 
rience tells you that it will not 
be whether but how many. This 
year the answer was two. 

Smith's Band and Straight 
Talk were the horses among the 
36 setting out yesterday evening 
which did not return, and while 
the atmosphere around the top 
enclosure was pure party, the 
red eyes of Joe Tizzard-the 17- 
year-old rider of Straight TMk 
- told a very different stray as 
he departed from the weighing 
room. 

The most disturbing thought 
is that perhaps on an afternoon 
when many in the crowd were 
first-timers drawn in by free ad- 


mission, the race escaped rela- 
tively lightly. 

The previous steeplechase 
around Aintree, the two-mile 
race named in honour of Red 
Rum on Saturday, had left a dis- 
turbing trail of death and injury 
out on the track, as the runners 
had set off at a ridiculous pace 
and, one after another, suc- 
cumbed to fatigue or errors. 

As the big field lined op yes- 
terday on rock solid ground and 
with hours worth of frustra- 

tion on both sides of the bridle, 
a lunatic gallop to the first 
fence and beyond seemed sure 
to bring another dose of may- 
hem. 

Strangely, though, the early 
stages saw most of the field 


Two eqiii^ party 

atmosphere, (keg Wood reports 


jamping safety. It was onty.on 
the way back towards the grand- 
stand that the adren alin start- 
ed to kick in, and with it the 
errors. ’ 

Straight Tklk, trained in the 
West Country by Paul Nichofls, 
broke a leg on the fence before 
The Chair, while just moments 
later, Jenny Pitman and jockey 
Richard Dunwoody were re- 
minded that misfortune does 
not spare the famous. 

Mrs Pitman, in tears onSat- 
urday when the National was 
postponed, had been swept up 
in.the exuberant mood before 


- racing. New, as Smith’s Band 
brake his neck, and died in- : 
stantiy at the 20th, she was 
plunged back into despair. 

- That horses will die steeple- 
charing is a simple fact of rac- 
ing life, but the problem with the 
National it seems is that the 

. blood- is. so high , the determi- 
nation so great that accidents 
are all bus Inevitable. 

Consider the post-race com- 
mentfrofPeter Niven, who part- 
nered one of the favourites, 
Avro Anson, yesterday: “Char- 
lie Swan’s horse kicked mine in 
the head at the 13th," Niven 


said. “And mine almost col- 
lapsed. Because of . that be 
jumped the last circuit running 
dead;" 

If we do not ask the obvious 
question -should he have been 
r unning the last dxcuit at all? 

- then plenty of others wilL 
Yet the race which, after 

Foinavon's National and the 
“National that Wasn’t", may 
come to be known as the 
pushchair National, still had 
much to gladden the heart and 
nowhere more than in the en- 
closure where Caroelo t Knight 

- third - at odds of 100-1 was 
being unsaddled by his trainer, 
Nigel TWiston-Davies. 

Michael Gates, the chaser's 
owner, absorbing the moment 


with his wife anil infant daugh- 
ter, was beside himself with do- 
light. ‘ 'w. ! 

“It looks like Tiffany’s going * 
to get some extra Pampers." he 
said (although it has to be said 
that Tiffany appeared distinct- 
Iv unimpressed.) 

' “I can't believe it. I feel like 
we’ve won the raee. This wasn’t 
even his ground, because he 
needs the mud. We'll be back 
here next year and he will win 
it,” Gates added. 

• At that moment Tizzard 
emerged bleary-eyed to set off 
on a long journey home. Gates 
can be forgiven his exuber- 
ance, but you can only hope that . 
the attention of the Fates was 
elsewhere. 


NOTTINGHAM ' @W| 


ZOO Bentnose 
2-30 Tlppltt Boy 
300 SBent Miracle (nb) 


HYPERION 
330 Merantl 
430 Shdieen 

430 RETURN TO BRIGHTON (r 


GOING-, in rid ui Finn. STALLS: 51 & Of standi side; res buide. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: Hi fib best for "if A Of. 

■ Lull -hand, oval course. Flat and galloping trail easy cunts. 

■ Course is Jm cast of raty off B68G. Nottingham station 2m. ADMISSION: Centenary 
Stand 5 [2 IJunlmts MW I yeans SH>; Tatter-sails S8 (Juniors A Jubilee Club OAPs £5. 
Suukjiu- S 1 1: Silver Ring S2 {.lufcOee Club OAfts £2). CAR PARS: Free. 


■ LEADING TRAINERS wire RUNNERS: J Dunlop — 18 winners Iron iW runners longsasaMh 

gives a xul-u-u ratio or 18.4% and a lo» to a X I level stake of 5 18.82; B Cedi — IS irjiioretl D*d i 
winners. 'i7 runners, 2N.1A,. -i 10.12; Mra J Ramsden — 10 winners, 72 runners. 13.7%, maybawvnpm 
-Sn. 12: R Hanno n — 10 winners. 133 runners, 7.0%, -S7S.40. her fcxfflt m 8 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS. L Dettori — J-t winners, 128 rides, 10.0%, Pm Ed- muefl better Ml 

d«y — 1H winner*. 75 rides, 24.00%, -ii'j.GTi. w Canon — IS winners, ICO rides. 14.6%, lbs habnottr 

-5:U S3: s Fallon — 1 1 winners. 1 1 1 rides, 12.0%. -£14.67. tha 8a of her i 

BLINKERED FIRST TIME: Bentnose tlLOO): ChadweR Hall (visored, 3.301, turns auinbe. 

WINNERS IN LAST SEVEN DATS: None. 

LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Magical Dancer (2.30) & Pointer (3.30) have been . . 

sent mik-r. by Mre ftavr. DntflcM from Axmouth, Devon. 3.30 ] 

12.001 LANGWrm SELLING HANDICAP (CLASS G) £2375 added l 05-5330 

1 1 1 3Y0 1m 2f Penalty Value £1385 2 2-dOSm 

.1 3A3uSO HOCHEA |B) U TestMej Mrs N Macatty 9 7 NftolMl 5 ! 

2 5J3K-0 SP0K3UUX3R(VJLDCDUiaaaiflti94 R Price ID f “222" ! 

3 304 SONET THE NBEr CUE] lAGttomi M H)an 9 2 GGMtr7 l 

A OM BBfTNOSE (B7) lOoaws PartnercHp) D Moos 9 1 . — __ D Bfcop9 B f ; 

5 4W640 MBSBWCaj0m(3Q(kIJR^MR«a5e8U TQMdat^nS 1 J*®* 1 

6 J85135 U8IR0R raiR SWT (10) (Mah Jontsun Haciig) M Mretm 8 U JIMMms £ *0064 ! 

f 005 HOlfl USE (1881 (Cota IliikT Sr) N Ti*kr 8 11 H atlWdarlS 9 00005G I 

8 62300-3 mSCATTO (USA) (48) (FHtpel WMurS 9 jmjr 10 346360 : 

9 005-0 CONIROt FREM (12) (E J G Youlg) A Fdaera 5. T Spn*»3 11 1 

10 50000 CAPIAM RJNT (130] (Iks G Mod) A SnWi 8 5 NBWill 12 QQceo °- : 

11 030005 RW USHlU inan^ (James Sratta R Batman 8 1- -JMsObwlA 13 564OC0 . 

12 0000- tut- iiittn {210) (Ge-rg) W Smaiu A Foster 7 U. R FSrcneh (7] 13 ^ 1 

U DM XKXOHSUt (131 IR A Fbhay) R Eahoy 71fl F Norton 11 15 1 

U 000- UEOflUE (137) ISr Srt»i L*een Grean J Awne 7 10 CBanbnl4 16 Q40fXM i ' 1 

15 0005 PAIHJCK (12) iT R RBarsonl 0 BiRhel 7 10 C0tMH(7)2 17 1 

- Udactared- IS 014650- ' 

MKmjm ui» 5 W: TtfJOfc TmehenfcapmeiffKUtfMe Tsf 5W ftrt* 7sr IB. 13 1 

11 llThrMfo im i i l ai n aiitiMi . 30 100000- I 
«-! Co-no. J 

5 3 (11^ Wad Graen Parsrsll M fee 3 0 PatEddvyB don, Ite Can 

2 BUKEsa (UR Centre Parteo R Hannon 90 RHtemslb lBMciyrm 

i JITebtantt 1 

i iftB To RAW) B WEriefl 0 TSnte4 ddetothabeo 

6 a TWlTaor PP) fH gigac OMfcmerts Irrvedi K StAafle 9 0 WJnnmi crcuretrosl 

’ „ *^®WJCWCTCW»0^JDbauMMeaaeB9 p>— i — rH* l*n. Ha tea fa 

was ml MONE iBan t Eaaido J^an»er8 9 G Carter 9 MrBasnacatl 

139fc Wt*T Et; G«i 2 8 9 L Demil Evonsi 5 ran * R<™«. »L otbtaa. 


IqAril filYfflG HORSEMADEN FIUJES SWKES1CLASSD)£4300- 
[±2^ added 3Y0 5f Penalty Vafue £3359 

1 00800 AQUAIlCQILEBICUJUJobnsmntRVbMrBll MWm4 

2 54 COMNCMUNKMsPalJnlaJ WMangGMa^snSll 0Crtw6 . 

3 4254 LMMJHIA (13) (Perk Une RaonjAte D A La TjobeJ J 6«aee 8 13 : — RCocbrrael 

4 MOUQgMjarwmttlitoJBlBBdMail IFMtewa 

5 40- SJWSDTWTBHfHJ(1721(CamrtateOr«QCtHBOW8U H IBnM 3 

6 0-3 SU»TMUCIE(17)(MANa4MBel8U MFMnS' 

7 003- TARSAH(US4HlBg(Hamdan«Ma«ixn«PVWitsr811 RM»7 

— j ilm Tiwird — 

BETTING: 6-4 Slant Mrade, 7-2 Tifrabah, 9-2 Lamarfta, 0-1 MobcJm, 8-1 SaugffAnObea, 12-lCw- 
InciaH, 25-1 AqaaUc Qunm. 

1998: Sc Wng 3 8 11 U Hft 3-1 (W HlEgKI ID ran 

ROM CUBE 

SREW WRACIE «33 meed art/ wee as a t»«syea--o« and left 9« (am a long wj tHwl at Ooncaa- 
h last monn cn h«r reappes ranee Mtb hsr dou that) Mwd Cadnut Cher and Me Htfi wft Mor&. 
She ran wel and Wfl be a* ina impar br n and the tom beta M tha tutor tar lunrw-t® Mb wgi «n- 
mng here lasnmeh. wtwi Cottocba Bated ai 10 lenghG back nfaurtti-H»a« been tried raer man te- 
lon^ as a twyear-old. TVfrebah ms bat* m m latangi tor her HM and IhN ton and came ip tath an 
trproreO Mr) n arrilw campety a laceaer. The DaHur ffly hb soyng on Ml In M Anal fttorgerd 
may hate mprored lAMntV fiwn tw to ttm D auxaed at Ms lewt Mb afl need DMp von 
her foulh m a Fcdestone maiden auctan an her leeppeatence, thaugi die shtMd dc mb cqxrtiie & 
mwnbetwahennxidiadairBtwWwiawJuganartybgaaeottiMiriglhBFalMnmrinwslier 
tbs h attuffl im monms. n impawmem shouH be tannaammg, Sang DWfeca snomd portaa hi 
tbs ha of her tan starts as a juvetda She's a possHe tongs, irtess Bw Wanttg neveonw ■wrche 
turn auimt»abo«a«rags,MnieB»nJ the martetahouHaaarhWJa. Sateetta SBENT MRAOE 

|Q on I BAGTHOftf’E HANDICAP (CLASS E) £4^25 added 6f PenaL 
ty Value £3^82 

1 055330 V6U. oo p5) twtir E snnti) U Meade 4 10 0 IMdS 

2 2-4QSG2 CHADWHi HAIi (7) (C) (DJ (D H flowrg S R BotaiR 6 9 12 KShtt(7)8V 

3 OOOOOC CROSS THE BORDHt (M) IP D Saitt Dfichc* * 9 12 M ratbawaal 

4 000200- BBUJ VBimRE (USA) (109) TO (Mre A L Stated B Pafcg 9 9 8. 7 Sprite 11 

5 124623- BWTPHMCE(235}[l8(HAfc>jpH)Mg»»ng49R- .... KWwM. 

0 050-350 SMS 1MIH DE BAND (S) (D J Men) 9 McMahon S 9 4 KDafaylB 

7 14280-5 P0MIBI R(Dt Ah ftrThe Crack) MR N Dutfiokl 5 9 2—. DHoModB 

B 000004 GORETSN (12) (D) (BF) PDSwD NTW4ar49 2 ftaWteS 

9 000050 IWffiA8AM(13)WsJRRamsdEri)W3jR0nttltn59O- !Rabata4 

10 3483(H) ZAM DANCER (12) (S AAan) D Mctafc 5 8 11 JMaCWaanU . 

11 500064 SOUnitEIHUMPErtUlOiAsJAMchabO R Spear 5 8 11 _UH*tfcq)15 

12 000600- MAOC HaOOY (162) (FW Chance ftaong J Sawing4 8 10 iWaawrlS 

13 564000 DASWB DAMSI (13J (K NttvH DSha»6810 C Carter 14 

14 354 MA8AZK BAP (47) (MraAmi LSavtod RatMtdd 4 B9 — Awia ita B aedat a (5) 19 

15 000- GW BREEZE (Uty (Ms V MiGaouffti P Ffelgae 4 8 1 B Had 16 

IE 040000 - HERANn (13) Udm WaK) J M Bertejr 4 8 1 RHrtaeb(7)l 

17 005053 COlEGENGHTUa) (MsChriafineDunnetOCOiqerSSO NtaleyB 

IS 014550- 0RE7 KINGDOM (lBOHMei Btttatn) M Bnttan 0 713 D Mamaffl (7) 30 

10 OOOOOO l*ATattP(3^ fttaJD0nMQi»ne^BBat^t4 7 12 POartw(7)21 

20 100000 HISS CAROTIBC OOJ (D) 1U 1 Rfrt M R.i 4 7 11 G D a ttn a67 

21 64-5460 MARBUEtHOSEAMMpq (Rank DoMy) BB3t» 5 7 10 jaMnM(5)17 

22 010438 INTO DEBT (4(^ (Mrs J DnjKt J PoUtnn 4 7 10 AMeCartiva)22 

-22 d ecl a red - 

Mnhun Mtght: 7sr lOfe True handfcao *^gK Mo Oatt 7a TBl 

BEmwa 1L2 Fatoe Agda. 13-2 Ch atfeei Htt, 7-1 SoretUd, 51 PoMtar, 12-1 Co8agl W(g >t , Sl ag 
with Tha Band, 14-1 Beaa vaatm, Miy Prince, Memo, 16-1 Croaa The Botdar, 201 Gray Hog- 
don, Has Carattena, ZMn Dancer, 2S-1 Ma^daa Gap, Sound The Tua^iat SS-lottes. 
lflBGe Tyroera 3 B 33 T Spate 14-1 (B PBGrV) 22 tan 


5 LOWDHAM MAIDEN SBW£S£CtASSi>^42G0 added 3Wb 

lm 54yds Penalty Value £4^19 

W(AmWB»M(ECaHB)J9ante90. MWVhohIG 

o- GOLDewmetsaHPEAMWMitMiso ; hdvb 

UtnlOIME (USA) (MeUnin Al Matifinn) E Du4ap 9 0 D ODnohoe (8) 17 

. MARCH CRUSADER {MNGunAIIMtaiinlBHlrtuy 90 WBjanB 

.' MUKAMWL(HBndttAIMaaoindRAimBintg90 JtMetB 

MOMARB (USAJiHandai AJ Matafrt ASfctei90 MRotartal 

NCeaLAD (James HarreW 1 Diriop 90 T5prtel7 

4- OCCAM CUHJ<HHMlMst)G Ma£ 90— : MHfc* 

6 TO! FBHB (12) (B Kgg^B) UK Keb^ 9 0 RCodnaell 


Spy carries Swinburn 
on a return mission 


10 500332- SBECTCMMCE(16B)(LftsOAJantaB( 


„WjffcaMor6 

11 SHAHS<8ISA)nheIbQrei0tnjdCapmft]nJHOed9O KMcil 

12 3 SHAWM (160) (SheMiMrtBninaBDlader 90 KDariqrU 

13 64- SPYKH0U.(175)UHRiawxind4Haaan) MSBJUB90. W B B aM w wM 

14 - 5 tRLD CItY (USA) (318) (AbdiAd: AR B Itartiuy 9 0 MManarlD 

15 0- WW0RIHCU5)(BHFan)JGbwr89 — BCartarT 

16 BSBdESS (J A BoKhd J Banta S 9 J Stack 15 

17 5 SUm JUBRE (344) KNbara And Hudd'4) B remg 8 9 i DHoMlB 

IS TDPJENUahnMaeBs4M%snS9 ... ■■ J M WU 

-IBdedMad- 

BEmNfc 52 Sbaam, 4-1 Spy Hnol, 9-3 Shahtmn, 15-8 Ocaa, 10-1 NaM Ltd, 12-1 IdatM, 
13-1 Mawrth, llte irh, S ida ct Cb a l ca, 14-1 Hebal Lad, Pan Wand, 16-1 aWam. 

199ft Hgi BWxjta 3 9 0 J Retd 7-1 P C2wppt-Hiam) 12 tan 
FORM COSE 

Wb bo may l#W«ed and »dHmd nenoomera rs URjasStte ft be dagnstc tDaut at^twife but Awe’s 
rn dsn^g SHAMI and Spy Knot stated ploty ct protma In ttdr hrttad onxxtirtxs as tnD-yssr-Gkb. 
Shawns at) appaesnee vs t&ra tha h0uy rated Happy Werehr owr man hrionp at Ytanauft. 
Bkh^i no matrit fcr the anpresaae tens who K abaady heingtainad as fta Dertv wm.hattotcnto 
Mih a NOTr-oadOVe thW and nmiaMfl Sftemnt <U dta bm no tom Man touched off at (knos- 
er noa time. Sw Knot tttee tat nda of tha aeaaon (ortMUer SMiobun and than Is a fcir cbeme iwaatt- 
Wck offntti a nmnar. Green at NaMMrtet in Oeamer on .Ms debuSpj- Knol patfixmed mrt belter at 
letaar 12 dajs Her and wk gang on ml at the Mdi wtam kxnb In a mle ntttfen. He's the type hr 
nwriw ccraJUMMy tn las second mason and. beng hr StSrtey He«Ta, Ml BR ■ & drtwh Oh- 

can sbouU alsa snp up eonadetrt^ on ka aaaanis son tfdn; tMe at qa «■ hm n ba kept an nnr- 
comer Shafeaan, KanyCeoTs fiat lunar at itiasaaaon. SetocUon: SHAUN 

LANGWORTH APPRENTICES HANDICAP (CLASS G) £2,875 
added 3m 54yds Penalty Value £2fiOB 

1 203304)' UmBSrZEAL (139 (Th»i« 1*«1E J*sP HadS 1 P Rarrb4 9 10 ClMBarlO 

2 21020-2 H)RCet«BW(»n(Nto«nlattAJar*4 92 COwm2 

3 4415- LEHBtt OF ARAOOIt (330) (SJ BobtJ J ® 0«r3 9 1 7 PongbaagD (5) fl 

4 400106 SHONIMM(12}tDartDaBdMJobn«m491 NPaiartl* 

5 054340- KH»SWaoClB7)nWFCAllfllJSpBa*R5810 : — _SH#tig7B . 

6 012100- «Zg)RAW0CiaQ(D)(rRPi)t^K Hagan 588 a Wtattoa^B 

7 064444 ARZAM (USA) (13) UmlteD DCtEgwa 688 PCMbL. 

8 061000- RBHABD MUSE UD{134)n IP Mon* R Wratiaad 484 DHvJannU 

9 65060-0 AME®AU*fltfflOTIUMSIm*RW*Syi*i(»^^ 

10 U50315- SH0UUXEERE7 (1581 (D) ©nan Alafll W HJr 4 6 4^. ( CCngMll 

11 5000-06 RERWNTOBBBHTO«WOT(A»f^JBWlfly580 -~J>Mb33 

12 000055 RAFIgUCTP) WMatrt JctwAnrtaBBO — PftadhpWlBB 

13 400000 0tCff»M£TYEC13) (TtWumi) J ftaftw 4712 — — — -.—A MoCtt^i 9 

14 40-2S32 qumts «hai£R pa) g EPBBCOdt B PaaacK B7 n - 

15 1233E0 H0U» HABff PHWGeEWodJ ftM 12 7 1 1 r — I J w Maaay B 4 

16 620600 BBMZ21E(M(I8(NciflMMtdCWnc»8ai9MMabtB710 DMimglhnU 

17 04(0600- C— HM M IlfflT pfflll IT ~ Tll l B Arl rnigrtn 1 7 VT ■%— — -. f|« 

18 400000- 0KnrB«lffl67J(D)aMaaill3lJft»*v57U BOB^r*a*barS 


1 203300 

2 21020-2 

3 . 4415- 

4 400106 

5 054340- 

6 012100 - 

7 064444 

8 061000- 

9 650600 

10 U50315- 

11 500006 

12 000065 

13 406000 

14 462532 

15 123360 

16 620600 
17 04(0606 


HYPERION 

2JL5 Barwun Boy 2^5 Princess EfLski 3J5 Ti»y- 
avidln 3L45 Sedbergh 4JS Who Nose 445 SBk 
Cottage 

I GOING: StnmlanL DRAW ADVANTAGE: 10gh fromOTtii lm 4T. 
STALLS: Tf nuL-ifc, ri-*a imh(i- 

■ FUm-rand, Mt-tamL tnal tmirw. 

■ I'nurm- ttNuf town an A 149. Stanna lm ADMISSION: dab 
S !.’. Tarb-ndDH Ml tOAP avmbi-nt «rf Diamond Hub S I): rmttaR 
Kr-CiUTim S. 1 ~ilKl arrlud ingmrance and B>n«L CAR PAUL Prgfc 


i ■■■ ■ -1L — — — 

B I J NKK It f ' il PIBSrTftffii Alb C hnm a naM herLlCiJ. Who Nate (LCVV 
WINNERS IN THF, LvTT SEVEN DATS: Tayovunta (Uni A S«t- 
benth (3. l."i\ wnn at Smnhwefl on Tuesday. 

LtWGJMSTANCE RUNNERS: Shafflahqnea 12. Lil A SeAergh 
i.4.1.~0^m ITDmtobyMruMBCTTtey (rom UngiaJe. i>vv*anil 

JARVIS MEDIAN AUCTION MADBJ SOKES 
(CLASS F) £3^00 ddded 3YO 6f 

1 (M3 BAJNfflIKffWmHWiiO LOraavkS 

2 CONGO A8AlLSMtem90 S Drama • 

3 04- DMONGiesarcunjE smarter 9 o_ Auadrn* 

4 00640- DOMT WORRY IM(E OCT) Fl« 90*. ADMnwlO 

= - Gums GALORE 6 Lem 90 Dadblfta 7 

C IWfR«0lFOWBUITjNat*4ai90 SSacdm 2 

n'k-ijhi i|k Qraudiaj^jjsjL™^ nomarttjnra;.i i 


1 pONB RUCS (X4Q) W Mur 3 0 DmOIMIS 2 52-334 FMM (KS) J WwiDn92. ; Ithteil 

I 0S3tKV ? -JFBBM8 3 0641 WWALN [7)TOHlkxi»nn91ffed— CM»7 

M iwwi? Fl»aehB9 4 0006 D«BlA(m)WM*81JX_ DbkOMZ 

M 005006 DPWBGHTOtC ( a?) C^ Ofl 9 MHcAtOmlB 5 40436 MNBPHWE QUA S WtanrW HR i tSl 

acirift. u m— [w.. ~ lO ded* 1 ^- 6 33-2035 PAWAt7)BBBHtimha(fBfl — n r ri.p)»: 

Dom *xry Wte, IPl 7 3630 qUAmAKSRICT WJaarteySi, — 

r— BEnilWll-4Tay**afa,4-ll)»dbRABia^9^Jani)jw*a, 5lQaa(8a»' 

[2,451 PHOENIX LIMITED' S1AKES (CLASS F) 5tom,61Faj«.7-lPalfca,84lh V e«a 

L _J £3^00 added Uti 100yds 

| ^r.wi&iss ras^*T^ ,a ^ <;i . £W25 

« 2 0S ®“ <™ «»-WiailBW»8KfcB'« 9 1C 

l St SSS S 

10 061346 i TROIAN R ISK QJBlGLam 482 PMBMgylO- 

u ii»25 nawats gsmSnS a i f niBaYPAi«cirafaAMJ««trrt47u^7»»*is 

12 OCmoo l -“WOO MAN HUNIEK (22) 0 Coagim 4 7 13 JiM ?7 

13 45538 B«riANEaSima&« ^ 9 - J . l> SS^ 8 MUB RAPHE ROOStBI ff) PW).* ^4-0^5 7 in 

~ 13 dfdfeMrf- — — ■■ ' ! | 

BEnwc 4-i ShaOktsye*, 51 Bmbatfr 61 7.1 9 -40135-1 saeaaH(7)mMHflwtey4T10^. -^J0ah»3 

Cocrn.61 pttoeag BMe. 10. ITStU KTTCMO^p^ct^U^iattaT.lOMHa^ 

[3ZC51 HANDKAP (CUSSD) 

1 £4,900 added 3Y0 7T BEITtWd.- 13^4 la Tha Homy, 4-). BtaHy Puk. 8-1 Sadbanft. T-i 

1 mntmi mMeimm UM .7 ttMMaiifQO 8-1 °P <WI BafflarBarafr, Ifl-tfiimaapm. 


[XT^i FUSELUNGSBMCES (CLASS F) £3300 

tz"j added 2V0Sf i 

1 SWEWGM1tenr81t ; D Sw ee n y® 4 

2 6 RtH0BB7 LOBBY WMOharoi 811 Part Eddery 2 

3 - 52 MHO NOSE (SBMadhttfllL. MMbattlB 

4 -. .0 MHOS SHERMAN (MJBsiyfl -11 TEDoam(M7 

5 5 JAOHMUYS3JJW»a8e__-- M Hasty K 6 

6 33 PWBOra»PBm88_i- «FE*»6 - 

7 .. ROSEWOOD mff K Burlea 6, : — ACBtavl 

BSTWGi»4Wba NOtt, MPMkMirt,^! Jarturt-Mty, 741ha Hobby 
Lobby, H Wtffcod Shaman M-l 3m. Mw*»dta(f 

rj~jg ] JOWfiTOIliHANDK^tQ^ F) £*306 

1IT— T 1 added 5f. • 

1 52223 AfitAN (71 RUpun^ 4100^-—: TGKdjapfctt 

2 602603 — CDsrtt*(7)13 

3. 040061 SUCOITRGEWtnnRVMftsr^GB-DaalMatMnQ- 

4 32B62Q AUAZ(XS(CD)MaCaytMaw796.. RSon(7)7 

5 862042 IgAU PIt T O NE LANE (ll^(^li» 1. 3ddal 895 

J-3ddM(7}6¥ 

6 500300 IIX»0N(7)(I9 WraNJAcjtotrSl^ — CTtafwP) 11B 

7 2GC360 IMGCUJCEU4 EASSM 90-: : S0mwm2 

8 100052 W HMW H (HC4j (8) pn) P F^pft49 6, DV«#t3 

9 ««540 BOffTpfc,: CT BBjSSfi 490— —j 8 Pattern *B 

10 SOoooB snmBeoNsmaaD^cnRFaherGSi2 -ACtsi»io 
U 660305 30UWDHWI— f-ffGCTlrtmJCaaSee ^SlNtewr4 - 


1 500150 RtAnHG Jtcssrm Mtwo j . 
rr«;il/Kxny* ag«j.cw neiaenBBirfAB[ nfn. 


leMpepqjnwriTO^flprti. 


-LSdecteBd 

BETTRIGS 61 Marian, 61 Ate, Stt Cot 
M BBeatqr, Mage Ltea, irfattea 
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■Walter Swinburn is back raoe- 
ridmg for thefirst time thisyear 
at Nottingham today. The 
three-time Derby-wiiming jock- 
ey has just one mount, on Spy 
Kaon for the leading trainer 
Michael Stoute. 

Swinburn delayed his start to 
the 1997 season until the com- 
pkebnofa court case which saw 
his being fined £500 after he ad- 
mitted assaulting a restaurant 
owner and damaging a glass 
door. During the hearing at 
Newmarket it emerged that he 
has been suffering from an eat- 
ing disorder which reduces his 
tolerance to alcohol. 

Swinburn’ s return is in the 
same race as that chosen by sev- 
eral other leading Newmarket 
trainers to saddle their first 
three-year-old runners of the 
new Elat season. 

Henry Cecil, who failed nar- 
rowly to beat Godolphin’s 
Saeed bin Suxoor for the train- 
ers’ championship last year, 
runs Shaheen in the Lowdham. 
His stable jockey Kieren Fallon 
has the ride. 

Shaheen and Swin burn's Spy 
Knoll are opposed among oth- 
ers by Shawm, from David 
Loder's powerful stable, to be 
ridden by Kevin Darley. 


KELSO 

Z«te 1. JESSOUE (R Bums) S* lor, 2. 
. Wck Ron 11 - 1 ; 3. PanOaotis Ryer 16-1. 
S3 ran. 1W.4. (G Richards, & 8 yatDte).Tata 
£Z40; £1-20, £2.10, £4120. Dft U4.00. 
CSR £15^7. Trta £108J20. 

anot X. GALLANTS DE1IGHT (M-A Ro 6 
wO 9-2: Z EnMgn Ewart 9-4 t3v: 3. Pob- 

nfaa Wt w lO-l- 12 ran. 8 . 5. (Mrs C 

Johnston. Pammi. TOte: £8.10: £2.50 

£Z3a DF: £a50. c^: £14^1. Tno! 

_ towc (Caw a o^teni 

5-2: Z Ted Mansara 14-1; 3 . smm 
UCMDMl 16-1. 8 ran. 10-11 tav Cocm Lme 
■ OW. 9. 2U (O ftcftatds, Gi^rZ 

^£zaa £3.10, £ 2 .Iaw £ 2 am 

. * ** ^ ME LATER ig CaftiQ 31 
toflZ N9ray9-2 Z Honteme Andraw 20- 

i* ® ® Bradbun^i, Cupar). 

To**: £3.60; £1,10, £Z30, £0.00. OF- 

Oft £15.01. Tricast 

incc £D/ju. 

, ^ j- y aLAPt *Q**TED (G Lae) a* 
Z KMlaltj Boy 7 1; 3. Dana Wafl ll-lo 
Bw. 4 naa. 2, 17. (B Mactopgarr, Hawick) 
Tote £2M. OR £9jTkrU 2! El 

Z Rwtt Jnater IM tec 1 Kuoh. 

Vh. (Ms A Strtnbank, 

Nehnwn^TWa fa JO; £8.io, £ioo of- 
nizaa csr £ie.e4. *■ 

*2*1-1 RASCALLY (M Foster) 8-1; 2. 
Doetomu* 7-li 3, Cash Bor 3.1 tnu a 
ten. Wi Vi. (Mta L StddaS. Tadcasto). Tote 

aift aao. £ 1 . 90 . 

CSR£53J5. Tncast £l&La& W £ 37 . 50 . 
RteoaGb*: £83.00. Onadpot: 125.60. 
Pteoi & X82.BZ Ptaea fe Maai. 

SOUTHWELL 

Ztenrate HtenanMo 74 teir. 

I™- gw* Ifc B Ntmnrateu. 

£L1 °' £3 .no. £ 1 . 10 . cr 
£aa80.CSF:£19.4fl.T5ft£5.70. 

- Z4BrZ RUM’S RELATIVE (R ntanthi 

n^&tecZltelGn«7.2;Ztt*S£J 

hr20-L 8 ran. l’A. «. m Guest, 

. .0 a ^ ■ Dft 


Shane Broderick, one of Ire- 
land's top jump jockeys, is to b^ 
transferred to the National Rw 
habilitation Hospital in Durr 
Laoghaire. Co Dublin, for treat- 
ment to the serious injuries he 
received at Foiryhouse on Mon- 
day last week. 

Broderick has been in inten- 
sive care with neck and spinal 
injuries. In a statement issued 


RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP; Silent Miracle 
(Nottingham 3.00) 

NB: Shawm 
(Nottingham 4.00) 

on behalf of his family yester- 
day, Dr Walter Halley, lhe Turf 
Club medical officer, stated; 
“Shane Broderick's condition 
remains unchanged.” , jj. . 

David Bridgwater was yeirc- 
terday recovering well following 
surgery on the arm he broke 
when brought down on Time 
Won’t Wait in the Red Rum 
Chase at Aintree on Saturday. 

‘ Bridgwater underwent a two- 
hour operation at Fhzakerley 
Hospital in Liverpool on Sun- 
day afternoon and is being kept 
there for observation for two or 
three more days. 


3JU5:i.;jiBEitBEN(SWtmnrti) 12-1; Z 
Young An n abel 11-V 3. Bagatwt S L4. 
Note Canmtbro 20-1. 15 in 7-1 (air Squao 
Deal (5(h). Nh. 3. (P Hotting, Godatming). 
Tote: £14.80: £3-20. £3.10, £i20. £2.50. 
OF: £61.60. CSF: £135.27. Tncnst: 
£1.171.47. Tno: £366.70. 

Z4Sc 1_ THE BARNSLEY BELLE (O 
Beats) 7-1: Z Dnaort mradar 61 tw; 3. 
Cate Bottom 7-1. 15 ran. 4, 2v.. (j Eyre. 
Tnrsk). Tote £5.40; £1.90. £2.60, El. 30 
DF: £30.00. CSF: £41.08 Ttta £37.00. NR: 
Sworn Mata. 

4 js: Z. GRAID CRU (D Denbyl 152; 
Pharty Dancer 9-4 Lv. ZOna Off Dm ' 
31. ID ran. lyi. IV*. (R CffifiRs. 5««HleW). 
Tote £10.00; £230. LL10. £230. OF; 
£920. CSF: £2Z4L Trim £9.40, NR- Car- 
rolls Man;, 

4.45: 3- BROCTUNE LMS. (A Cutane) 
LL-Z Z TowtfiVgo 7-4 ten 8. Bonn* VBka 
H-l. U ran. Nh, 3-. (Mra. M Rtwttey, Salt- 
bum). Tatec £8^0: £1.80, U.6a £2.70, . 
DF: 111. 70, CSF: F 15.45, T«86r f XV33B. 
7n« £151.60. 

Jackpot: Not won (DOCK of £21.484.67 c v- 
ned forward ua Nrongtiam today!. 

PtMtepot: £17.20. Qnadpot £19.30. 

"«n 6; £2353. Nk« & £17 X. 
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sport 


Tenerife’s turn in 
Europe’s spotlight 


Football 


A glimpse of glamour beckons 
. for two of Europe’s more un- 
fashionable dubs when Tener- 
ife meet Schalke 04 of Germany 
in tonight's Uefa Cup semi-final 
first leg in the Canary Islands. 

While Internazionale and 
Monaco, who play in the other 
semi- final, can both claim a glit- 
tering past and would provide 
glamour opposition in the final , 
icither Schalke nor Tenerife 
we figured prominently either 
Europe or even in the more 
jthy confines of their do- 
es tic competitions. 

Schalke nave lifted the Ger- 
| in championship seven times, 
j not since 1958, and theycur- 
'iily lie seventh in the Bun- 
diga. Tenerife have won no 
jor honours since their for- 

.lion in 1910 and, after their 

3-11 defeat by Celta Vigo at the 
wee kend, are moored in ninth 
plao£ in the standings.- 

iven so, their coach, Jupp 
•nckes, who graced the Bun- 
jjj in his playing career, can 
oe excused for thinking thar 
Tci srife deserved to be drawn' 
in t te weaker of the two semi- 
fin; Is after overcoming some of 


Europe’s best teams in earlier 

rounds. 

The Spaniards knocked out 
Lazio of Italy and Feyenooid of 
the Netherlands before a dra- 
matic extra-time win over 
Brondby of Denmark in the 
quarter-finals. The delights of 
Europe, though, have affected 
Tenerife's league form in recent 
weeks and this was reflected by 
Saturday’s defeaL 

“W; couldn't find our position 
on the field, and that’s why we 
lost," said Heynckes, who was 
formerly at Borussia Monchen- 
gladbach, Bayern Munich and 
Emtracht Frankfort. 

The short-term good news 
from the game was that none of 
Heynckes’ players were injured. 
The long-term tod news is that 
a well-publicised row over 
flights means that Heynckes 
may not stay on. 

Heynckes wants to take the 
team to away games in char- 
tered flights rather than the 
regular flights preferred by 
club management. His pa- 
tience was strained to breaking 
ini when the return flight 
m Celta arrived home at 
three o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing and tr ainin g later in the day 
had to be abandoned. 


Z 


The Germans, however, have 
been left to rue the fact that the 
tie may be decided by the men 
off the field rather than those 
on iL The absence of injured 
strikers Martin Max and Youri 
Mulder for the rest of the sea- 
son will be a huge blow. 

Max and the Dutchman Mul- 
der, who helped steer the club 
into the last four with a quar- 
ter-final win over another Sr 
ish club, Valencia, were 
injured in the the goalless draw 
at Karlsruhe in the Bundestiga 
on Saturday. 

Mulder underwent an oper- 
ation on his left knee and could 
be out of the game for up to 
eight mouths while Max, who 
has torn ankle ligaments, is not 
expected to play for six weeks. 

“We have no alternatives up 
front. This has obviously been 
a double blow.’* the general 
manager, Rudi Assauer, said. 

The options are not obvious 
with David Wagner the only oth- 
er striker in the squad although 
Belgian Marc wDrnots could 
play up front. 

Teoertte (possfeft): 0|«ta; Suarez, (tomeit, 
fez. Mala, Uoreree. Qinado. Mkwftrec. Do- 
rado, eastern, Kocfco. 


i OS (pBWWw): Lehmann; Then, da 
Hock, Unte. LataL E&nrauah. Nemec. An- 



deraruegge. Buestens. wvtrats, wa©w. Barcelona's Ronaldo heads his 25th goal of the season during Sunday's 4-0 win over Sporting Gfon 
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noddle endorses United quest Barnwell’s peace call 


GLENN MOORE 


'.Manchester United will win 
this years championship and 
reach the final of the European 
Champions’ Cup. That was the 
ringing endorsement from 
Glenn Hoddle, the England 
coach, as United flew to Ger- 
many yesterday for tomorrow’s 
European Cup semi-final first 
leg against Borussia Dortmund. 

United were further encour- 
aged by news of an injury crisis 
for Dortmund. Matthias Sam- 
mer is already suspended and 
Julio Cesar. 'iris natural re- 
placement, is injured. Jurgen 
Kohler and Andy Moller are 
doubtful while the striking pair. 
Karlheinz Riedlc and Stepbane 
ChapuisaL have knocks but are 


expected to play. The com- 
ment: “The pressure of match- 
es is talking its toll" is usually 
ascribed to Ferguson at this 
stage of the season, but yester- 
day it came from Omar Hitz- 
field, Dortmund’s orach. United 
travelled with a full squad. - 
“The quarter-final win over 
Porto will have given give Unit- 
ed immense confidence," Hod- 
dle said. “They will approach 
Dortmund the same way - 
showing maturity and seeking to 
weather the storm. Sammer’s 
suspension is a hell of a blow to 
Dortmund, especially at home. 
That is where they will be look- 
ing for him to be at his most 
dangerous, breaking out from 
the back and causing United 
problems. They rely on him and 
I have a good feelir^ United will 


come away with a result They 
can gp all the way. 

“They have learned a lot from 
the Turin defeat to Juventus and 
have grown as a side," Hoddle 
added “What happened then 
was unfortunate tot it is a sad 
fact of life that you learn more 
from the downs than you do 
from the peaks. I hope we can 
do that at international level by 
learning from what happened 
against Italy. 

"Manchester United have 
certainly done thaL If they play 
Juventus in the final, it would 
be doser than close. Even if they 
do noL I think they will win the 
championship and they will be 
much better equipped for Eu- 
rope next season. 

“One reason is their young 
players. David Beckham, Gary 


Neville and Ole Gunnar Solsk- 
jaer have learned very quickly 
this season." 

Two of that group are Eng- 
lish, and Hoddle added: "The 
good thing is that United, like 
LiveipooL have a lot of English 
players. It was not always the 
case when we were doing well 
in Europe before.” 

Hoddle also had a few words 
on the Frenchman. "He [Can- 
tona] is the sort of player who 
responds to semi-finals and fi- 
nals. Look at the FA Cup final, 
Mien his little bit of magic won 
the game. He popped up and 
the match was won. I think that 
is his style now: he might not in- 
fluence a whole game but he can 
turn it in a moment." 

United’s record profits, 
page 20 


Calls for peace talks to cool the 
dispute between Premiership 
managers over an extension to 
the season were made yesterday 
by the League Managers* As- 
sociation. 

Manchester United’s Alex 
Ferguson wants the season ex- 
tended past the 12 May dead- 
line, but has been opposed by his 
counterparts. Arsenal 7 s Arsene 
Wenger and Roy Evans of Liv- 
erpool. "Come the end of this 
season, all interested parties 
must get around the table," the 
LMA chief executive, John 
BamwelL said. “Maybe it has got 
to the stage that the governing 
bodies take things out of peo- 
ple’s hands and demand that we 
come down to an 1 8-team Pre- 
miership." 

That issue is of great concern 


to the Football League, which 
is fitting the loss from next sea- 
son of a Uefa Cup place for the 
Coca-Cola Cup winners. Uefa, 
European football's governing 
body, announced three years 
that unless a nation's top divi- 
sion had 18 clubs or fewer, the 
winners of the secondary cup 
competition would lose their au- 
tomatic right of entry to the 
Uefa Cup. “We’re not going to 
take this lying down,” David 
Sheepshanks, the chairman of 
the Football League, said. 

Liverpool have emerged as 
the favourites to sign Israel’s 
captain, Thl Banin, from Hapoel 
Haifa. The 27-year-old goal- 
scoring midfielder is out of 
contract in the summer and 
could move on a free transfer. 

Macclesfield Kidderminster 


and Stevenage, the only three 
serious contenders for the GM 
Vauxball Conference title, have 
all met the criteria for entry info 
the Football League. For the 
first time since Halifax went 
down in 1993, the League's 
bottom club will be relegated. 

Kilmarnock have confirmed 
Bobby W illiams on as their new 
manager. He has been in care- 
taker charge at Rugby Park for 
three months. 

■ Five spectators were crushed 
to death when stadium officials 
celebrating Nigeria's 2-1 World 
Cup qualifying victory over 
Guinea on Sunday failed to 
open gates for the crowd to 
leave. Only two of the five 
gates of the National Stadium 
in Lagos were opened as over 
40.000 people tried to get out. 


Rafter 

was 

drunk in 
Cup tie 


Tennis 


The Australian Davis Cup cap- 
tain, John Newcombe. had to de- 
fend his No 2singles player, Pat 
Rafter, after an admission that 
he went on court drunk during 
the weekend's quarter-final vic- 
tory over the Czech Republic. 

Rafter said he was inebriated 
afteranigbl of celebration when 
he arrived at Adelaide ground 
for his reverse singles match 
against David RikI on Sunday. 

“I was still drunk coming 
here this morning," Rafter told 
reporters after Sunday's match. 
“I started sobering up half-way 
through - 1 felt great in the third 
set," said Rafter, who beat RikI 
in three sets in the dead rubber. 

Australia, who won the tie 

5- 0, took an unassailable 3-0 lead 
after the doubles on Saturday, 
prompting a team celebration that 
nigh t. Newcombe was unhappy 
that Rafter, ranked 43 in the 
world, had made his admission but 
defended the player's profes- 
sionalism. "It was not too smart 
of Pat to say those things," New- 
corabe said. "But I feel the com- 
ments have been exaggerated." 

In their World Group semi-fi- 
nal in September, the Aus- 
tralians will meet the United 
States, for whom Andre Agassi 
rallied from a two-set deficit to 
lead bis side to victory over the 
Netherlands on Sunday. Agassi 
beat Jan Siemerink 3-6, 3-6, 

6- 3. 6-3, 6-4 to give the Ameri- 
cans an insurmountable 3-1 lead. 

Martina Hingis, the new 
women's No 1, showed anoth- 
er dimension to her growing 
game in beating Monica Seles 
3-6, 6-3, 7-6 on Suaday for the 
Family Circle championship at 
Hilton Head, South Carolina. 

A week after destroying Se- 
les 6-2, 6-1 in 44 minutes to win 
the Upton, Hingis needed more 
than two hours for her sixth ti- 
tle this year. Her streak of 31 
match victories is the equal 
sixth-best run of all rime. Seles, 
who has not beaten Steffi Graf 
or Hingis in five matches since 
her return to the tour in 1995, 
fought off three match points in 
the ninth game of the final set 
before eventually succumbing. 


West Indian batsmen 
struggle to find form 


Ireland beaten 
but still in 
with a chance 


Cricket 


TONY COZIER 

reports from St John’s, Antigua 
West Indies 62-3 v India 


India scored all the early points 
when the rain-plagued fourth 
Test Finally got under way here 
>esicrday. With the first three 
days eliminated by a combina- 
tion or rain and a sodden out- 
field. the match was reduced to 
two meaningless days. 

Efforts to have it abandoned 
and replaced instead by either 
one or two one-day internation- 
als. or even to have the match 
resumed from scratch, were fu- 
tile on the previous afternoon 
and the teams assembled yes- 
terday knowing a result would be 
beyond them. But there wore still 
personal records and a psycho- 
logical balance at stake. 

when Courtney Walsh won 
the toss on a pitch that, fully pro- 
tected from the weather, was 
xremingly full of the runs always 
on offer at the Recreation 
Ground, his stated intention was 
tor his batsmen to enjoy them- 
selves. instead they struggled. 

Their problems began in the 
second over when a slack stroke 
outside off stump by Stuart 
Williams produced an edged 
catch to first dip off the tall fast 


atian rules 

I V-ftoufflC 12.1-1 Iflffl. Cam* 9.12 


American league; Mfrautae a Toronto 2; 

0 z-Vfi KW! Sm S Detroit Si 1 ■ £ 
V-n-wwij 2. Teen ^ Bawnore 3: CtekUml 3 

vo-L 'iaftoxxr 0; Srutue 8 Bostan - m I0-: 
LKwiana 10 Arnnean 6. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE; 4HO 11 Cn-eaQO Cutre 

1 itt «m»>, Aflanta 4 Ctwaao CtfK 0 i*xj 
Mm*': noma 3 Crarewro 2; CtaorawB Wm- 
ic.i moikmi 3 St UM3 2: los AntsAn 6 Pitfr 
ourn i: piudpptrn 3 San Dego 2. Mr-* *«*■ 
u«i 4 Sai FrancflCO 2. 

Basketball 

NBA; \JajtimiSort 120 B«.un 11-: LA C'Oows 
10? vat j*nq> 96: Kaunas «a 35: 

94 Mtenswa 83: Ct«cas?J L1Q OUixto 
CU. fun 1 14 Gotten Son 100; Sotfawnto m 
Sflirt. lot pun*; B7 IA UMr, SO. 

Bowls 

AIL ENflUNO MEWS INDOOR CHAMPION- 
SHIPS (HoBoa MwrtHoyl : Fours scra H te at g 

CypPm iG Simtni W Cumhiu -A B-nJeu 23-S. 
Sonin, i C Pabnorl hi h m gttwro e iM Siuroe) 
27-ea Timm ft* round: Bertram it aamcJii 
MN ewn-ay P 20-9; Etwinflon i* hu- 

ms awm mu ni eve -B 16- L Norn 
waaram iD Wart' K Bnanf 1 1 KoctJ.r.i 2* 12: 
'•en&UHHts li VtteUnmi H Wcftal fT Karoo 
J6- 14; South Shrtfc iR Di*«MhtBrtrfhO+ 
atfime iD 21-18; SojBi U MB) 

H Sromfcfl CP Hommcoai 23-13: Towrianos 
IR Howard! Dt Ann IP ftdtwi 21-11: lutm U 
Afcni M Han* Cross iM Hido) 20-& DeAcr 
odi <P McGumnal « St ««*9 IK Masfcrel 
19 19. Pftson ptoses* he BoneeS d Rouen 
T5-7: MkMtono iG Ourtani bt Cvatar* ID 
Vtonsl 2&5 l Rw RMra lh Ocuatu U Modn- 
set is Pjewoonl 15- W; Kingsthc»W 
uitoi bt rexiiv U Cmionli 19- 12: Rietwd- 

tr • , m -- ^uCIKUl , 

iKnll i t-a«nu>' 


bowler Abey Kuru villa, and 
half an hour after lunch they 
had declined to 9Q for 4. 

Williams’ opening partner, 
Sherwin Campbell, was the vic- 
tim of a spectacular piece of 
fielding by Ajav Jadcja, who hit 
the stumps at the bowler’s end 
with Campbell, sliding home, 
inches short of his ground. 

This let Brian Lara on to the 
stage where he bad amassed his 
record 375 against England 
three years ago. tot the left-han- 
der found his tuning initially 
awry and needed 25 balls before 
getting off the mark. By then he 
bad lost Shivoarine Chander- 
paul who prodded forward to 
Anfl Kumble and provided a 
catch off bat and pad to forward 
short leg for 24. 

Immediately after lunch Carl 
Hooper stepped down the wick- 
et to the left-arm spinner Sunil 
Joshi and hoisted turn out of the 
ground for a huge ax, but JoshTs 
revenge did not take long. Hoop- 
er had made 2 d when, as he is 
wont to do, he surrendered his 
wicket to a soft shot, dabbing an 
ordinary delivery to Moham- 
mad Azharuddin at slip. By then 
Lara was finding the middle of 
the bat but it had not been a good 
session for the West Indies. 

During lunch, a posse of po- 
licemen arrived at the press box 
to escort Horace Helps of thc/u- 


S0H5 |N Brgnaft « ww vafev U SliSWU 1& 
<*. BUTbsoel Boraugi in Bmwwl N Hoiralow 
tP CaWrt 20-17: March iL MBleri te ConconBa 

ih Jameson* 18-13. 

Cricket 

A tjnlliant hundred from Arawncla Oe Sil- 
va. who hit 134 off 131 bass, helped 
Sn Lante to a 51 run am over Pakistan 
yesterday to secure thar place in the 
final of (he tn&iguldf Shariah Cup cach- 
et tournament. 


Hie Ireland captain, Justin 
Benson, remained upbeat yes- 
maica Observer and Keith Hold- terday despite losing a thrilling 
ex oiThe Nation of Barbados out ICC Trophy semi-final to Kenya 
of the ground. They had been re- in Kuala Lumpur. The Irish 
portedly involved in an alterca- came within seven runs of a his- 
tion on the rained-out first day, tone victoiy which wouJd have 
Friday, with officials of the An- guaranteed them a place in the 
tigua Cricket Association, which 1999 World Cup in England, 
is staging the match on behalf of A half-century from Derek 

tire West Indies Cricket Board. Hensley, 35 from Benson and an 
The ACA had held a meeting unbeaten 24 from Peter GiUe- 
with Helps and Holder on Sun- spie helped Ireland to 208 for 
day that had failed to resolve the 9 in their 50 overs in reply to the 
issue and the pair were advised Africans’ 215. Ireland will now 
they were still persona non gra- face the loser of the other semi- 
ta. But no less a person than the final between Scotland and 
Prime Minister. Lester Bird, Bangladesh, with a place in the 
had intervened on the previous 1999 World Cup at stake, 
day and advised the journalists Benson, who had eight seasons 

that their accreditation would at Leicestershire, said* "I think 
not be wiihdrawn. They were the difference was Kenya have 
therefore surprised when they played a lot more one-day crick- 
were escorted from the box. el than us and against better qual- 
takeo to a nearby station and ilyoppoatkja Their spin bowler 
made to leave. A photographer, Arif Karim was the real differ- 
Gordon Brooks, was also ar- ence with his four wickets." 
rested when he tried to take a It could have been different 
photograph of the eviction. had Alan Rutherford not missed 

ftwtn abater notes -00 1035 the chance to slump ihe Kenyan 

7S. m toft*. “rt- J 2 auric f, 

s c wisams c Tercxdar b huniuto o wben he was on 17. Odumpe 

s i Campoen mn out io went on to make 67 and claim 

sojartor^uiciivranfthuntoe 24 the man of the match award 

c L Ireland expect to bring back 

Tot* (tor 3 ) as. their vice-captain. Alan Lewis. 

for Thursday’s play-off. He 

Tobot: R I C Holder, h. 0 Browne. C E LM1- .r . 

brow, f d Rose, i r B&tap. *c a wssv missed the semi-final after be- 

MDM:vvsLawnan.ADJad^. RSDraud. ing hit in the chest by a toll dur- 

«>S the S«>“P game against 
k v prasao. Bangladesh. 


Sale pair may face RFU probe 


Rugby Union 


CHRIS HEWETT 

Sharp practice or the politics of 
envy? Sale's startling progress to- 
wards a first Pilkington Cup fi- 
nal and a place in next season's 
Heineken Cup is about to be 
overshadowed by the latest de- 
velopment in a year-long wran- 
gle over ihe Cheshire dub’s 
mightily effective All Black pair- 
ing of John Mitchell, the play- 
er-coach. and Simon Mannix. 
the goal-kicking outside -halt 
English Rugby Partnership, 
the management board set up 
to control domestic club com- 
petitions, is so deeply concerned 
at Ihe legality or otherwise of the 
two New Zealanders' presence 
in the Sale side that they have 
asked Lbe Rugby Football Union 


io investigate- Furthermore, 
ERP is planning to tighten next 
season’s Courage league regis- 
tration regulations lo force all 
non-EC players to obtain work 
permits. 

Unable to play here as a pro- 
fessional, Mannix is turning out 
for Sale as an amateur while 
earning his com by working as 
a marketing executive. 
Mitchell’s permit covers his 
coaching role but, according to 
some rival chibs, he is 
his luck too far by playing as i 
Sale deny that charge. 

To further complicate matters, 
the Overseas Labour Service is 
now involved and the Home Of- 
fice is primed to act on its find- 
ings. If the Whitehall mandarins 
decide that Mannix's amateur sta- 


tus is no more than a convenient 
smokescreen, the issue may have 
to be sorted out in court rather 
than in one of the committee 
rooms at Twickenham- . 

“As far as we’re concerned, 
we're watertight on this,” said 
Howard Thomas, the Sale chief 
executive, yesterday. “Both play- 
ers have perfectfy ralkl^ visas cov- 
ering their presence here and 
both have been properly regis- 
tered under the league regula- 
tions currently in place. We've 
taken the best advice from coun- 
sel and wc have no knowledge 
of any reason why John should 
not play as well as coach or why 
Simon should not play as an am- 
ateur if he so wishes. If the au- 
thorities decide there is no place 
for an amateur, I would find that 


Alan Watkins jtfff appear tomorrow 


derision obscene. What next? 
Will they stop people playing 
bridge at weekends?” 

Newcastle, meanwhile, will 
take account of video evidence 
before deriding whether to dis- 
cipline Nick FopplewelL their 
Insh prop, for punching Scon 
Murray during the weekend 
match at Bedford. They will also 
be looking at the incident in which 
their wing, Tony Underwood, 
suffered a broken jaw - the re- 
sult of a tackle from Paul Hewitt. 

In Wiles, protests over plans 
to establish an eight-team pre- 
miership continued yesterday. 
Cross Keys, who, like Uandoveiy, 
have had their promotion ambi- 
tions dashed by the move, are 
considering boycotting the rest of 
the current programme despite 
proposed financial compensa- 
tion. 



Hickstead’s year in jeopardy 


Equestrianism 


SPORTING DIGEST 


Football 


Vto IB Aprifc aaotvn » nMteEsbxaajr. Incas- 
nr V SnsfMd Wearvralqn&e B CowCtf* Cup 

vsmwt 

■ars SCOTTISH LMEPM* Moe Ftot- 
ponad MnR Ste IS Ap« Ran JteeB V Ra«bn 
tetowns JS4BM. OUL vMoaen (OBpig 20 Apft. 
SUNDAY'S LATE RESULTS: WaW Cl* Mfeai 
ms Qrav One (laflroj: Pigma 2 (Anoooi 65, 
76* Gurai 1 tCtnaa 361: PfcfcnM ); ima 4 tQn 
p 53. 59. 82. Wore m Bwfcna Fa»3 iZcrKo 15. 
-S. S«idu pm an. Top iw 1 P*eona IP3. PK6>: 
Z Gut«a (3 «) . Cnius 1m Vtetn. GtanTOi Uwd 


1 iwan 29) Ew*& AVtfuM: N*nt» 1 lOusce 
75) Tinaa 2 (Hem IS. Bjoa 68). Top tme 1 
Tumaa 13-91; 2 f3-«]. Oraue Tbtm 

t P ofcrtBJM ro) : Cor«3 2 (Younga 5a 68) South 
Him) Tog 0*0: 1 C0t®3 l3-rj; 2 M-C2 

0-41. Qrosp Foot tog (m 1 Carmnaon 13-7); 2 
n. crow Fhod»co^ Gabon 0M» 
ron4wtosarm55tn»j-oom«u8teepto- 
bngS: Sena Loono I (A Camara og 231 Gnmo 1 
(L Camara pen Tog bm 1 Uvocco O-Ai; 2 
Stona loono i3- *1. AWm» rf ooc/> nous OMff- 
^ftrmelliAI.YMHCwCaiwoeafxflflOlftm- 
oby.BC): Crow OBSatadwO. ItoM Imguoe 
Udan 1 dinar 751 Jmendrs 6 Ui&K 13. 99, 
:Um0M£!.ttcii71.81,frn0toS4?3I.Spon- 
Wi loom Dopoow Li Con/U 1 ResO 


TODAY'S FIXTURES 


Football 

r 30 unless su f« 

UEFA CUP SEMi-FINAt$ FIRST LEQ 
Totnrffo v Sctaha 04 |&0I. 


hRemozionofti * Monoco (T-43) - 


NATIONWIDE IEAOUE RRST DIVISION 

OMhom v Bkmlnsiwra f7 MS! 

SECOM) DIVISION 

Briotol Ro«m v MUmfl ________ 

Borjr v Walsal (7.4G). 


C&BOWfloW w MMfont (7.45) 
Luton v Wfccomta (7^S) , 


nimaath * Stockport (7-45) . 
WmlMin v Rotterhsm ___ 

York » Pn o rtw n ugh - 

IMBW DIVISION 

Banter * SeuAmpa (7.«6J . 


Cmmrtaee Utd v Nortnanmtoe HAS) 
Dortn£Ui » CoriWo __________ 

DoneuMm iMD — 

HoraMd » RAra I74S) 

WI(Bn * CnldMer (7^45) 

GM VAUfflAU CONFERENCE 
Down v St a vn ago (7 AS) _____ 

SouBipait v H o ro oo wW o 17.45) 

«MW« rrmnnpim (7.46) - 


.MBwnwNALrwiw- 

wmm < Em&M |« Atyrg- ia m). 

Amorii'an. si-— ' _ 


IOS LEAGUE Prontor DMthar Osnsw *8te* 
h »n Wood. Horace v Grays (7.45): (Mm) City 
« HeyoM^; S| ARaa * Veadne YeoW i Sofeies 
■7.45). FM DMslon: Rno ftsrtrt v Bagwr 
Re0x tesneoan vWanon & wroiani: Bmmn- 
v Ha mo dm; itutaw i T ha m e : Tootng 1 
“tewn » Oiesiumc iMndgo » WBnto«; Wc* 
w BiOoncay. SOconrf DMoIoie Ban^toMf 
» LBffnorr Uxkne* v&rting Chetfunr v Kteoy: 
Caw Row & Romfcnj vEObww: Mantamv Hand 
Hompnu^WarovCMtonSiFWar.nWdai- 
oUacAwiq.vOaNvtWKttsanei'NoroMMft 
UNmow» LEAflTC PTOttor DMNOn: BamhW 
BndEB y CGMyn Bay: Biaw v WiHflr; Mtrr® v 
FndOey: Vinton v Emtey. Hret DMdon: Atfwrra 
WvlMhorfteFfamrCmcIauniGfmiYWM- 
*t Bap Haro^io Timr i MaDods Wflmrwm * 
Cm* HanKnt WMtfl vOmn *amr, WWk- 
roo v Biaohro Rrt Aieraio. 

DR MARTENS LEASUE ftoariw DMNDIE Canv 
*4# Crtir » Nraeamn (f.45). Crawtey » Itennr 
TjpH. Qaacena & rtartHtoel * Burton Mara 
■7.45); Sicanoy Town « Mhd. Mdtend DM- 
■ft* Boston « Moor Green; IDcsttn v PatfT 
B4f>jera v {karehars Sunon Cafthdd 

vteafloy SouBiom prrtrlorr ajdraflipiii Tran 
» fx*a ABiHic hrmiBi w Faieianc Hommsb 
nCwroar. WopnaahrSi Lamnh SBmaiR. 

EASTERN L6MUE Itotor DhWOB 
(7.45 'urns sated): FWsnMfn w Uwmw H . 

lilra, Ami-nron urritim rule in 


Gonesw v T(M0 (B4A; GTOOt Yonrauffi v Wood- 
ntffc Haaiagp * Caeore Hamion A ftMoon 
vSnMfrwiiocWarehvWMXASSMtedywan- 
v Wsneeti: Wrodwi u VVation. 

BNSON Wte5S( LEAGUE BanefEr Heam Ha- 
to*? v EtraDo^ Ttetdam v Hyde Sports. 
NORm WEST COUNTES ISkfiUE FM DMtoo: 
Buneaigt a NsrftnCh |7_4&). FtooAt Trophy 
noHMi fen logBMtau i^ah |7.45 1; New 
easOe Tam v VAurad GM (7-45). 

Northern counties east ieague Premier 
Pfebkni Norm Femy r iitasetige: ituodey v 
i«S po Ci« Mmt-flnotK Huckroii » 
ft® Poraotad vOmou Tow. 

SC8EWFB DIRECT IIAOUE Pmaftr DMNok 
own » Bnoton) 1 7 »S): ManBroMS v iWortra 
(7.45); ftimam * Ovporariam: Tonkigmn * 
Bomsbgio. 

UHtSPORT WM Cou n tla lapa Pro ud oi 
DMotare Pottun v Evneobuy. St Neoc v Bn- 
taoU 0 i; Senarls A Uoyra CoTOy v StonObn). 
UMCT SUSSEX COUNIT IEAOUE mat OHotaK 
B-jibbm HI v Setoey: hb«bit) « Hanrxft : 0»- 

MOMaRnAner, 

WHBIOWEW OUT LEAGUE FW DMskn: Out 
vOseraOdi BoRS«i;H)«WvOo»cni; WTOZBto 
v Heme Bay. 

PRESS&JOU0ML M6MAID LEAGUE: Oort, 
naeuddh v ftm Rmem. 


GENEVIEVE MURPHY 
reports from Hickstead 

The sum of £400,0U0 will have 
to be found, in sponsorship or 
other financial aid, if Douglas 
Bunn's All-England Snow 
Jumping Course at Hickstead is 
to bold a single fixture this 
year. The Nations Cup meeting, 
scheduled to run from 29 May 
to 1 June, has already been can- 


a F rench H efl w Law 1 Bases 1; Guntamp 1 
Cm 1: Raw St-Gman 1 Remos 1: Naxy 2 Stes- 
Qourit 0: Ltart n e Ol er 3 Bonftam 0: Nanas 1 Mar- 
se4to 1; Lyra 1 «uen« O: Lf Hem 0 Mes O: Ncs 
lCmtsl 

Golf 

RmwrtoOERMorr classic (New or- 

Inmy; Fkaltcsm (US tmiu* ttrtafl): 272 
B Faun G8 69 66 69. Z7S B OasuN 71 73 SB 
6ft J Panwk iSne) 72 69 68 66. 276 KTitoleB 
72 68 ft> 72. S McCdnun S 69 71 71. 277 R 
cm™ 70 71 67 69. 37B V Kaooto Ooo) 69 
74 89 66. S Loony 73 71 6S 69. J M ObBtrt 
tSpi 72 67 67 72. TToucs 74 71 66 67. 


LEAGUE Of WHIES Bangor Cly v Bany: Urn- 

^ntflraid v Hoiroet Rtm » Ffca. 

HUSH (EAQUE 00CA40U FlOOdR COP flnofc 
OoNtxan * GNnmn m Wtaaorfani. 9*W0. 
IMRP LABES NAHOlUl LEASIE OF RE1AMD 
Premier PNWos SMnume v UCO (7.451. 
POHIWS LEAGUE flret DMNoe (7ifc SnefleW 
l*j w Note C*«y v Mkuttomutfi, 

AVON P0URANCE OGMftNKnoN Ftal DAWtat 
WM Hae varadw VUH IdIDaffnham & ftal- 
OrOgsl 

Ru^jy Union 

COWAGE CLUBS' CHAMPHMSHIP Hotksmd 
Lustre One: Ooooesrer v leseser (7.4S). 

Rugby League 

rWBT LEAGUE Hret DwtaloK )U mgsan 
Rawre* HtettcrsWd 

Other sports 

BOJWfc v*eant anhaJi m)8 

oreust:SamstvqpiBedasi}vOaMSiMB(ip- 
snWi) <a( DM Hal. BeOna) Green. UnoonJ. 
B0M& Ergs « Men's crampuishg (exMMh 
MMTOyl. 


celled. The same fete threatens 
The Royal International Home 
Show (10 to 13 July) and the 
British Jumping Derby (14 to 17 
August). 

"In 1996 we had sponsorship 
of £500,000, but that came to an 
end just before Christmas,” 
Bunn said yesterday. Silk Cut, 
who have terminated their 
sponsorship deal, made a sev- 
erance payment of £ 200,000 
but this does not cover running 
costs which amount to nearly 


LPGA L0NB8 DRUG CHALLENGE (Iterate, 
cant; Rml wreres (US unftM toted); 289 A 
Sorenstam 73 68 71 73 fnen vsregntf plrateT 
Ada); P Konretarti 71 77 67 TO. ZBBJSnpnen- 
5(te74 70 70 72;) Hater 72 68 73 7a 
TME TBADtTTON (Daaart Mountain GC, Scott*- 
daft,Artt Aral scored (US utea stated); 266 
C Morgan 06 66 6? 67, 272 1 AcH Damn) 66 
68 70 68: 27A J Jaeote 66 GB 70 70. Scfoct- 
eic 2SS I Jjchan (GB) 68 72 77 76. 


£Im per year. Even if Hickstead 
remains closed for 1997, main- 
tain ance costs would use up the 
severance payment. 

“We asked the Sports Coun- 
cil for £400,000 as a lifeline for 
1997. They mentioned the sum 
of £ 100 , 000 , which would have 
to be matched by the sport or 
a sponsor.” Bunn said. He has 
dug deep into his own pockets 
over the yeais to help fond the 
venue, but cannot afford to do 
so for much longer. 


TODAY’S 

NUMBER 


The number of co-favourites j 
■for the US Masters, which be- 
gins on Thursday. Nick Fal- 
do, Tiger Woods, Greg Nor- 
man," Nick Price, Tom 
Lehman .and Fred Couples j 
are an rated at 16-1 by Lad- 
brokes, making it the most) 
open Masters to date. 


Ice hockey 


CHALUNGE HHOI (St POten, JU)! AuHM 3 
(kea Brian 3 iMrrgan, Cransan. Gftreil. 

NHL: RtoHteMa 2 Ohm U CTtatf: 2 Cafe* 
1: Ne» Jersey 2 Si Iabs 0; CttnOB 2 ftnere> 
1 > 

Rugby League 

AlUTBAUAH SUPER lEAflUE AucNM Wtenn 
(TO 31 Carfaena fetters 24. 

Tsimis 

DAWS CUP Werid ftnv etoto^hst: Umed 
EBtse 3 NflheftmcR L AreorteflA Zone Gnres 

om Mcond reond: CkbcU 5 Wiezueia 0; CMs 

3 ArEcmra 2. Cteoop Tre eaeond roomfe 
0eMntoSferoftfeaerey3UaeByl.PSn- 
afC Cum 4 Amrs R)» l! B Setredor 2 Haiti 1 
FMHLT MtCtE MAAA2WE CUP (Wm HMd 
bftnd, Sows CMkreJWeawa^tottes ftret 
U HteDb tSMO It M sites (US) 3flM7 6. 
eU GHfti 0PBI Men’s Mn Bret rent F 
(DM (Sp) M A GbuOSRB IB) 3-6 6-3 6-2; fl 
FoiMt CAusl K A V0M3 iftanl 4-6 6-2 6-2: 
FFannnetFn te M-Kfeettrer (Gre) IS 7-sF 
tonafla m R cmw (So) fra O-l. 

HONG WHO OPEN Men's oftto* llrst iwntt 
D VS C* (QRWtt* Voter fev) 6-4. 7-ft M 
ROSSS (Son) tn H Wsler fGer) fr2 6-2: J Gsntf- 
BSB WS> H H turn tSae) M 7-6 M. 
MADRAS 0PBI Mi AIM- 

idesw (Gart te G Mounss Ueoan) 5-7 &-16- 


(RI U J HnM OMi) GG M 54: F Vtoerttwro 


_ ™ . rl - ... — BlfttoMtotOflf) 7-86-2. 

haskethnll. nceordinp nrtvanmd noJhe.mrial front nMv.to_ 85 ont of iSfl A-twtant 
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Fig. 6. The principles of Salt Jugging. 
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The divine Dodger 

Rupert Cornwell recalls a great 
American sportsman, page 25 


sport 
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Hoddle joins fan dub 

Glenn Moore hears the England !#! # ♦ 


coach support Man Utd, page 27 


150th GRAND NATIONAL New Zealand’s finest leads from start to finish in high class end to unhappy episode 

Lord the master of a grand Monday 


RICHARD EDMONDSON 


reports from Ain tree 

Only a performance of huge 
merit at Ain tree yesterday could 
have expunged the memory of 
what had gone before, but then 
there was only one horse in the 
race. Lord GyOene led from 
start to finish, won by 25 lengths 
and ensured there was at least 
one noble intervention in the 
150th Grand NationaL 

The diminution in spectator 
numbers may have taken some- 
thing from the occasion, but this 
was not a factor that struck Tony 
Dobbin as he pushed his nine- 
year-old mount further and 
further ahead on the run-in. “I 
thought it might not have been 
the same atmosphere for the 
race and it wasn't." the jockey 
said. “It was better ” 

Lord Gyllene is the product 
of an unlikely National factory 
as he was bred and reared on 
the grasslands of New Zealand. 
Hie was bought not out of a field, 
but rather out of a video box af- 
ter his owner, Stan Clarke, 
watched film of the gelding. But 
then Clarke hims elf departs 
far from the norm. 

The Staffordshire business- 
man is a member of the Jock- 
ey Club who has built up a 
property company which re- 
cently announced pre-tax prof- 
its of £11.7m. He has travelled 
some way since he began his 
working career aged 11, ac- 
companying the local butcher 
on his horse and cart during the 
day and working in a chemist's 
at night. Yesterday it was his 
horse's opponents who looked 
as though they were pulling a 
carriage behind them, and 17 
other gasping finishers who ap- 
peared in need of medication. 

The winning team is complet- 
ed by the trainer, Steve Brook- 
shaw, a trainer well known in 
hunting and pointing circles but 
rather less of prominent figure in 
National Hunt racing. He has 
been training for just two years. 

Brookshaw will tell you his 
family deserves to have their 
name on the scroll. In 1959, his 
uncle Tun should have won the 
National on Wyndburghbut his 
stirrup leathers snapped at 



Leading the line: The eventual winner, Lord Gyllene (right), takes the field round the first bend for the second time in the Grand National yesterday 

Becher’s Brook before he fin- hoofprinls were Suny Bay, who by a pleasant myopia. “I didn’t daybreak as officers once again numbers of officers to shepherd c 


Becher s Brook before he fin- 
ished second to Oxo. 

The omens did not look that 
portentors for Lord Gyllene just 
before the off as he drifted from 
10-1 to 14-1 in the betting. As 
soon as the tape went up however, 
the field was chasing the horse in 
the green and white go Easter 
stripes. The leader bounced along 
throughout with his ears pricked, 
the equine equivalent of clicking 
the heels in the air as you walk 
down the pavement 

Those mat were first into bis 


hoofprinls were Suny Bay, who 
was tugged along into second 
place, and the poor Smith's 
Band, who died immediately af- 
ter falling at the 20th. Straight 
Thlk too will never be seen again 
after breaking a Leg. 

Dobbin’s only problem came 
as the field passed the straight, 
when a loose horse tried to re- 
move him from the racecourse. 
The man from Northetalrdand 
dared only to look over his 
shoulder in the doting stages and 
then he would have been struck 


by a pleasant myopia. "I didn't 
lookback until half-way up the 
run-in and I didn’t care hew far 
ahead I was," he said “I wasn’t 
going to stop riding him because 
he was idling out there." 

A short time later he afford- 
ed himself a quick punch of the 
air and a quick pinch of his 
trusty conveyance's right ear, as 
the race was secured. 

A grey and chill morning 
had dawned at Aintree under a 
guumetal sky. The ongoing po- 
lice operation became visible at 


daybreak as officers once again 
searched the entire 250-acre 
site. Policemen with metal de- 
tectors checked die bristling 
fences for devices (as if there 
was not enough peril inherent 
in the obstacles). 

The police operation was so 
thorough that it soon became 
dear thfi customer comfort was 
a lesser priority behind ensuring 
the 150th Grand National was 
run as a defiant signal to those 
who had caused Saturday’s 
abandonment There were huge 


numbers of officers to shepherd 
the visitors, the sort of security 
ratio to which Reggie Kray has 
become accustomed. 

Paul Stephenson, the assistant 
chief constable of Merseyside 
police, had, according to a press 
release, said; “Racegoers are go- 
ing to eapepence a very high lev- 
el of security and they are going 
to be searched when they come 
in. Everyone can be guaranteed 
that our No.l priority is pubic 
[sic] safety." Tbs wentsomewsgr 
to explaining the thoroughness 


1 

WHERE YOUR 

MONEY WENT: A GUIDE TO THE FIN 

SHERS AND FAILURES j 

1st 

LORD GYLLENE 14-1 

7th KHIesfun 33-1 ’ - : y : . 

■ ' • 

13th Turning TVix 25-1 

2nd 

SUNY BAY 8-1 

8th Dakyns Boy 100-1 

' 14th Pink . Gin 100-1 

3rd 

CAMELOT KNIGHT 100-1 

8th Nahthen Lad 14-1 \V. 

15th New Co 40-1 

4th 

BUCKBOARD BOUNCE 40-1 

10th Valiant Warrior 50-1 

/’ Ifith General Wolfe 16-1 

5th 

Master Oats 25-1 
1 

11th Antonin 14-1 

17th Evangelica 33-1 

6th 

Avro Anson 12-1 

12th Northern Hide 66-1 

y : - .*■' \r..r 


of the frisking all had to endure 
at the entrances. 

Water jets were thrown on to 
the course until mid-afternoon, 
changing the going from good 
to firm to good. This was 
enough to secure the partic- 
ipation of Charlie Brooks’s 
Suny Bay, who ran only after his 
trainer and owner had walked 
the course. Over The Stream, 
as expected, was pulled out as 
he bad become dehydrated dur- 
ing the confusion of Saturday. 

Well after the gates opened at 
2pm Aintree had die feel of a 
film set before the arrival of the 
cast and crew. However, a sense 
of stubbornness in the face of the 
enemy and die free entrance 


Photogaph: Robert Hallam 


meant the official attendance 
eventually grew to an estimated 
25,000, a warming figure in view 
of the fact that some enclosures 
were closed to the public. 

The most voluble figure in 
the stands as the bav powered 
home was the man w&o pays the 
hotel bills at the horse's Preston 
Farm digs at Uffington near 
Shrewsbury. “I cheered and 
cheered and cheered and made 
a right fool of myself," Stan 
Clarice said. But Qarke was not 
die fool of this Grand Nation- 
al, and the cheers of yesterday 
sent out a message to those who 
tried to damage the great event 
More Aintree reports 
and pictures, page 26 
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□EXTRA DOVE 33-1 pulled 
up 27fh 

GRANGE BRAKE 100-1 
refused 21st 

LO STREGONE 14-1 pulled 
up271h 

FEATHERED GALE 16-1 
pulled up 27th 


BACK BAR 100-1 fell 

7th 

GLEMOT 50-1 unseated 
rider 7tt 


SPUFFINGTON 100-1 
unseated rider 22nd 

WYLDE HIDE 

11-1 

unseated rider 22nd 


Grand National result 

1 Lord Gyllene (A Dobbin) 14-1 

2 Suny Bay (J Osborne) 8-1 

3 Camel otKnlght (C Llewellyn) 100-1 

4 Buckboard Bounce (P Carta erry) 40-1 

Winner trained by Steve Brookshaw, 

and owned by Stan Clarke 

Go Ballistic started as the 7-1 favourite 36 ran 


Finally, you can expect 
superb sound 
wherever you are. 

The Bosd* Acoustic Watn^music system, 
the only thing that's limited is its availability, 
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MUGONI BEACH 100-1 
. pulled up 21st 

RIVER MANDATE 50-1 
» pulled up 21st 

: SCRIBBLER 100-1 

yr pulled up 21st 


KlA-K'Afeti. (dead)l 


ACROSS 

I Elementary way of finding 
age (6.6) 

S Upper-class doctor’s anger 
causes offence (7) 

9 Sweet producing a spot of 
gingivitis'? (J) 

II Winter visiting Jerusalem 
finds u place to stay (7) 

U Work to get a fdkiwing 
round Virginia (7) 

13 Provocative sailor rejected 
with arijMr (5) 

14 Flirt to irritate one Vatican 
City worker (9) 

16 Pouccman has power in 
popular area (9) 

19 what, in support o! golfer, 


as names in boats (7) 


23 One subject to no charge 
has to spend time in cell 

( 7 ) 

24 Machine-minder? (7) 

25 How to get naked ape? 
(43) 

26 When Zinoviev's missive 
arrived? (3-6^3) 

DOWN 

1 Shoot, in vicious act, gov- 
ernment leaders (7) 

2 Yet liar could produce the 
truth? (7) 

3 Done tiling is to relax until 
morning (9) 

4 Understand Information 
Technology would use 
marry such (5) 

5 Timothy has to criticise 
raw's percussion (7) 

6 Aim of Buddhist leaders 
^sigmto revolutionary 



7 Cause of inflation to US 
money which Germans 
swallow 02) 

10 Reportedly taste something 
not to put in mouth - paint 
mixer (74) 

15 Sticky glares (9) 

17 Indie’s flourishing, end of 
The Times will be an- 
nounced later (43) . 

18 Second half of fneze at 
German town depicts a 
prophet (7) 

19 US haulage firm did right 
in having folded (7) 

20 Damage K> aid tiiy pro- 
duces unity (7) 

22 Empty enclosure in street 
(5) 
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Bose introduces an easier; more convenient way to enjoy superb 
sound. Small and light, the Acoustic Wave* music system is a 
complete sound system. With two equalizers, three amplifiers, 
three speakers, an AM/FM stereo niner, CD player and a credit 
card-sized reirraGe control. Bose’s patented Acoustic Wa vrguidr? j 
speaker technology delivers big, rich, lifelike sound. There are 
no cables to connect; No dials to. adjust. Just plug it in' and start 
enjoying ic_ Not found in any .shops, this system is available 
only direct from Bose. For a free information pack, simply call 
freephone or send/fax die coupon below. Or to cry it in your 
home for 14 days, satisfaction guaranteed, calk 

0800 022 044 

When calling, please quote the reference number in the coupon bekwt 


Yes, Bose, it sounds good to me. ] 

Please send me more infonnatioa about the Acoustic Wave® musk system J 
and the 14-day, sarisfactioo-^zaranteed audition. j 

ReL-5305 j 

Mame Mn/MwAb. J 


Postcode. 


Please return in an enrelope to: Bose, 
freep ost IX }Q2D % Twickenham Middlesex 
TW2 SUN. No stamp necessary! 

Or fax to: 0181 894 7664. • 












